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ADVERTISEMENT. 



HP 

1H£ Author has beftowed fo 
much pains on the Firji of the fol- 
lowing Differ tationsy that he hopes 
it will be found worthy of careful 

attention. His view in the Second 
and 77>ird Differ tat ions is in a great 
meafure Pra&ical; and he begs 
this may be remembered, and that 
fuitable allowances may be made 
when they are read. He wifhes 
earneftly to be able to contribute 
towards advancing the intereft of 
virtue and rational religion in the 

a 2 world ; 
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world ; and he will think that his 
life has been fpent to a valuable 
purpofe, fhould he ever fucceed in 

this in the fmalleft degree. 

The Fourth Differtation is de- 
signed chiefly in anfwer to an objec- 
tion againft Chriftianity, on which 
confiderable ftrefs has been laid. 
It is, perhaps, too foreign to the 
main end of this work. There can- 
not, however, be any great impro- 
priety in giving it a place here. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 



SECOND EDITION. 

*T"* H E . principal corrections and addi- 
tions in* this Edition are the follow- 
ing. In Page 136 a Note is added to 
explain an affertion which has been mi£- 
underftood — The latter part of the Second 
Se&ion of the Fourth Diflertation, the long 
Note from Page 442 to 453, and the three 

• laft Pages are alfo additions. Every ex- 

preflion likewife in that Diflertation which 
had any appearance of an undue feverity 
with refpedt to Unbelievers has been altered, 
—The Author is fenfihle that there are few 
or no controverfies in which it is right to 
charge an adverfary with want of candour 
and difingenuity. Such charges give no 
ftrength to an argument. They always 
irritate inftead of doing good, and it feldooi 
happens that they are not capable of being 
retorted. 
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S E C T I O N I. 

Of the arguments for Providence from the 
perfections of the Deity. 

T cannot but be a matter of anxious 
enquiry with every cOnfiderate per- 
fon, how far he has reafon to think 
well of that world in which he exifts, and 
of its laws and administration. If about 
this no fatisfa&ion can be obtained, there 
will be an end of all the chief comforts and 
hopes of reafonable beings. The courfe of 
events muft be viewed with fufpicion, and 
the world contemplated with difguft and 

B 2 pain. 
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pain. The doctrine of Providence, there-* 
fore, is plainly of the higheft importance j 
and the writer of the following Diflertation 
can want no apology for attempting to a£» 
lift in explaining and defending it, though 
he fliould fall fhort of hi? aim, and be able 
to do no more than fliew a good intention, 
and, perhaps engage a few to join with him 
in carefully reviewing a fubjeft than cannot 
too oft?n employ our thoughts, 

What I fhall begin with will be an ac- 
count of fome of the principal argument* 
that prove an unerring Providence, 

If it can be proved that the Deity admi» 
nifters all the affairs of the world, and ex* 
tends his care to every created being in fuch 
a manner that nothing hard or oppreffive, 
nothing inconfiftent with redtitude and wif* 
dom in the government of events ever comes 
to pafs ; or, in other words, if it can be 
proved " that all the occurrences in nature 
« f are under perfectly wife and good direct 
*! tion j" then the do&ripe of Providence, 

in 
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in the higheft and ftri&eft fcnfe of it* will 
be eftablifliecL 

There are tvvo ways of proving thiSi 
One, from the confideration of the Divine 
perfe&ions. The other, from what falls 
under our notice of the frame and conftitu- 
tion of the world. Let us firft confider the 
evidence arifing frotai the former of thefe 
heads. 

We have the beft re^fons for afcribiftg to 
the Deity all poflible excellence ; or for con- 
ceiving of the firft caufe as a Being abfolutely 
perfect. In the idea of abiblute perfe&iori 
is implied infinite power, wifdom> and 
goodnefs ; and in thefe, fuch a providence 
over all things as has been mentioned* 
The Deity cannot be an indifferent fpe&a- 
tor of the feries of events in that world to 
which he has given being. His goodnefs 
will -as certainly engage him to diredt them 
agreeably to the ends of goodnefs, as hit 
wifilom and power enable him to do it in 
the moil effe&ual manner. Thus we muft 

B 2 * con- 
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conclude according to all our ideas of thefe 
attributes. Could we call that Being good 
who would refufe to do any good which he 
is able to do without the lead labour or dif- 
ficulty ?— God is prefent every where. He 
fees all that happens ; and it is in his 
power, with perfect eafe, to order all for the 
befh Can he then poflefs goodnefs, and at 
the fame time not do this ? — I am, fuppofe, 
in affliction. The author of my exiftcnce, 
who is almighty and righteous, knows my 
condition, and fees what I feel. Would 
he, if he faw that my affliction is improper, 
or that I labour finder any real grievance, 
fuffer it for one moment ? 'Tis utterly im- 
poflible. — A God without a Providence is 
undoubtedly a contradiction. Nothing is 
plainer than that a Being of perfect reafon 
will, in every inftance, take fuch care of 
the univerfe as perfeCt reafon requires. 
That fupreme intelligence and love which 
arc prefent to all things, and from whence 
all things fprung, muft govern all occur- 
rences, and exclude from the conftitution 
of nature all real ill and diforder. 

Thefe 
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Thefe considerations, it fhould be ob* 
ferved, prove what has been called a parti- 
cular in oppofition to a general Providence* 
We cannot conceive of any reafons that can 
influence the Deity, to exercife any provi- 
dence over the world,- which are not like- 
wife reafons for extending it to all that hap- 
pens in the world* , As far as it is confined 
to generals, or overlooks any individual, or 
any event, it is incomplete, and therefore 
unfuitable to the idea of a perfeft Being. 

A great deal of very fooliih ridicule has 
been thrown on this fubjeS, and feveral 
objections have been made, which prove 
no more than the ignorance of thofe who 
make them. It will be proper here dif- 
tindtly to take notice of fome of thefe. 

Otte common prejudice againft this doc- 
trine arifes from the apprehenfion that it is 
below the dignity of the Deity to watch 
over, in the manner it implies, the mean- 
eft beings, and all the minuteft affairs. Iu 
anfwer to this it may be obferved, that a 

B 4 great 
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great number of minute affairs, if they arc 
each of them of fofne confequence, make 
tip a fum which is of great confequence ; 
and that there is no way of taking care of 
this fum, without taking care of each par- 
ticular. Whatever events indeed are wholly 
frivolous, it would be abfurd to fuppofe 
the Deity to concern himfelf about. Such 
events want no direftion. They are capa- 
ble of no direction. But, on the contrary, 
all events, not wholly frivolous, are proper 
objects of attention ; and what would be 
really degrading to the univcrfal parent is, 
not his watching over, but neglcding them. 
This obje&ion, therefore, under the appear- 
ance of honouring God, plainly difhonours 
him. Nothing is abfolutely trifling where- 
in the happinefs of any individtfal, even the 
moil infignificant, is at all concerned : nor 
is it beneath a wife and good Being to inter- 
pofe in any thing of this kind. To fuppofe 
the Deity above this, is to fuppofe him 
above acting up to the full extent of good- 
nefs and redtitude. 

The 
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The fame eternal benevolence that firft 
engaged him to produce beings, cannot 
but engage him likewife to exercife a par- 
ticular providence over them ; and the very 
loweft beings, as well as the higheft, feem 
to have a kind of right to his fuperintenden- 
-cy, from the very adt of bringing them into 
exiftence. Every apprehenfion that this is 
too great a condefcenfion in him, is founded 
on the pooreft ideas ; for, furely, whatever 
it was not too great a condefcenfion in him 
to create, it cannot be too great a conde- 
fcenfion in him to take care of*. It is pro- 
per 

* A\a' a J** a; wtzkov KaTAfyovet rrtrmp «ir«p »£/»*» 
wttf&yayitfi orr* kxt* t&vtcc Tfoiroy ttfuparor ym 

V}QPQW9(tS 0TG0SK T* VTT* OUT* rafO%$iyTcL* Sini. 

Comment. Cap. 38. 

Some of the obfervations which have been made 
above, may be found alfo in Plato's well-known 10th 
Dialogue of Laws. In this dialogue, Plato teaches 
excellently that (fince what Is felf-moving is, by 
its nature, before that which moves only in confe- 
quence of being moved) mind muft be prior to tnat- 
Ur, and the caufe of all its modifications and changes^ 
and that, therefore, there is an univerfal mind poiieft 
of all perfection, which produced and which actuates 

all 
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per to add, that with refpeft to God all the 
diftindtions of high and low in the creation 

vanifh. 

all things ■ * * yt tuv itfnywav ovf* mop ' ctXKaf 

Xtyttp n trcto'cir Aftinv ix w<Ta9 A>vyjM vtftctyup *tupta» 
—After this he fhews that the Deity exercifes a par- 
ticular providence over the world, taking care of fmall 



no lefs than great things. 0$ rrtp&us fpuc/m ucrt 
(bo/, ow% «r7«r * r»r (j&ytQu fsAQqoprmp* In proving 
this he obferves, <( that a fuperior nature of fuch 
" excellence as the Divine, which hears, fees, and 
" knows all things, cannot in any inftance be fub- 
, " je<ft to negligence or floth ; that the meaneft and 
" the greateft parts of the wprld are all equally his 
"work or pofleiSon: that great things cannot be 
u rightly taken care of without taking care of fmall ; 
" and that, in all cafes, the more able and per- 
* c feSt any artift is, (as a phyfician, an architect, or 
« the ruler of the ftate) the more his (kill and care 
" appear in little as well as great things* Let us 
u not then (fays he) conceive of God as worfe than 

*' even mortal artifts." Ovft yctf ctpiv ffpsufrnp r*t 
P%yct\*i <pa<nv oi a/Sjaoj/o/ X/(W iv KMabca ■//< 

TCP yt flgoir Ct%iu<Tu[A?V !T07% 8fW7W /fl/XWpJW 9«t/K07€* 
fOt : 0/ T« VfWWKWTd. AVTQiS IfyCL 0tf» Tf/>' OCP tffU/TWf 

mi iota axfiGertpct kai TiWtrtoa. (jlsa n^rw f/ifxpa 
xas ynyaXtt tLnriyyaj^wTai. The chapter in Simpli* 
cius juft "quoted contains many obfervations fimilar to 
thefe, and well deferves to be confulted. 
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vaniih* AU beings are infinitely, that is # 
equally, inferior to him. 

Another prejudice by which, probably, 
tfye minds of many are affedted on this fub- 
je<3, arifes from the notion, that it muft be 
fome trouble to the Deity to fuperintend and 
dire<3t all the immenfe variety of events in 
the univerfe. It is not eafy in this in fiance 
to avoid conceiving of God as lilce ourfelves, 
and to remove all human imperfections 
from our ideas of him. We ihould ftudy 
this as much as we can, and take care al- 
ways to remember that the whole of pofiibi- 
lity is alike eafy to infinite power and know- 
ledge; and that it is a contradiction to ima- 
gine tjiat they can be ever encumbered or 
perplexed. 

But the objedlion of mofl confequence is 
that taken from the fuppofed inconfiftency 
of a particular providence with the liberty of 
reafonable agents and the general laws o£ 
the world. This objection may be feen ex- 
cellently anfwered in Tie Religion of Nature 

' delineated* 
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delineated, Sedt. V. where it is (hewn, hovf 
by fecret influences on the minds of men * 
by the introdudtion of different characters on 
the ftage of the world at proper times, and 
in proper places; by the miniftry of invifible 
beings, and a fui table adjuftment of phyfical 
and moral caufes and events to one another, 
it may be poflible, confiftently with the 
laws of nature and the liberty of mankind, 
to direft all occurrences in fuch a manner, 
that nothing on the whole unfit to be al- 
lowed, or unfuitable to any cafe, (hall come 
to pafs.— In fhort : Concerning every event 
we may reafon thus. Either it is of im- 
portance, or it is not. As far as it is not of 
importance, fo far it is no objedt of concern 
to any being. As far, on the contrary, as it 
is of importance either in itfelf, or its cir- 
cumftances, or on account of its influence 
on other events ; fo far, as already obferv- 
ed, it is worthy of notice and regard, and 
it would imply imperfedtion in the admini- 
ftration of nature that the courfe of events 
fhould be fo regulated as to admit it, fup- 
pofing it on any account not proper to be 

admitted. 
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admitted. — The opinion that fuch a parti- 
cular direction of events is not poflible, 
without breaking in upon free agency and 
the laws of the univerfe, (hews, I think, 
narrow views. It would, indeed, be im- 
poflible, if a man, for example, happens 
to be under a wall when it is falling, to 
prevent his being killed, without fufpending 
the law of gravitation : But how ea(y would 
it have been, had his death at this particular 
time, and in this particular, manner, been 
an event proper to be excluded, or which 
was not confident with exa<9: order and 
righteoufnefs in the regulation of events; 
how eafy, J fay, in this cafe, would it have 
been to hinder hipi from coming too near 
the dangerous place, or to occafion his 
coming fooner or later, by infenfibly influ- 
encing the. train of ideas in his mind, and 
in nuipberlefs other methods, which afFeft 
not his liberty. And fince this was eafy to 
be done, and yet was not done, we may 
afluredly conclude that it was not right to 
kg dpne, and that the event did not happen 

with- 
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without the counfel and approbation of Pro- 
vidence. In general, every perfon when- 
ever any event, favourable or unfavourable, 
happens to him, has the greateft reafon to 
own the Divine hand in it ; becaufe, it ap- 
pears, as far as we can judge, that had the 
Deity fo pleafed, it might have been prevented 
by a fecret direction of natural caufes, and of 
tihc thoughts of men, without offering any 
violence to them. How plainly may we 
perceive, that if we ourfelves had a greater 
acquaintance with the powers of nature, and 
nearer accefs to the minds of men, we 
could eafily over-rule and diredt many e- 
vents not at prefept in our power, agreeably 
to our own purpofes, without the leaf): in- 
fringement of the general laws of the world, 
or of the liberty of mankind? But how 
much eafier muft it be for that Being to da 
this abfolutely and perfectly, to whom all: 
the powers of nature are fubjeft, who feesf 
through all dependencies and connexions, 
and has conftant accefs to the heart of every 
man, and can turn it witherfoever he 

pleafes ? 
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pleafes * ? Where then can be the difficulty 
of believing an invifiblc hand, an univerfal 
and ever-attentive Providence, which guides 
all things agreeably to perfedt redtitude and 
wifdom ; at the fame time that the general 
laws of the world are left unviolated, and 
the liberty of moral agents is preserved ? 

* / 

With refpedt, particularly, to general 
laws, and the inconveniencies commonly 

■ 

fuppofed to be infeparable from them, we 
may conceive that none would be at firft 
eftablifhed which, would produce any incon- 
veniencies 

* We are, I believe, more ignorant than is ge- 
nerally imagined of the manner in which ideas arife 
within us, and of the caufes on which the fucceffion. 
of them in our minds depends* By this fucceffion, 
the courfe of events in the world feems to be in- a great 
meafure determined j and he who bad the complete 
management of it might give rife to almoftany event* 
he defined, at the fame, time that men went on to 
think, and judge, and a& from themfelves as they dor 
now. But who can fay how far it may be actually 
influenced by the fuggeftions of invifible beings, and 
particularly by the fecret agency of the Supreme. 
Spirit I 
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veniencies not right, all things confide red, 
to be allowed : or, that fuch would be efta- 
blifhed whofe inconveniencies might even 
become occafions of good, as the afflictions 
of human life have a tendency to bring men 
to fobriety and thoughtfulnefs, and to teach 
themfomeof themoft important virtues. Or, 
fuppofing the inconveniencies arifing from 
any necellary general laws to be in them- 
felves abfolute evils, we may conceive that 
there may be dire&ion in various ways, with 
refpedt to the inftances in which they (hall 
happen ; or that remedies may be provided 
for them in the original conftitution by par- 
ticular fecondary laws, as the inconvenien- 
cies attending the abfence of the fun are 
remedied by the lights with which we can 
furnifh ourfelves in the night, or as the ill 
efFedts which would often arife from gravity 
and other natural caufes, are prevented by 
the powers and inftindts .with which animals 
are endowed. It is, without doubt, abfo- 
liitely neceffary that natural caufes fhould 
operate uniformly and fteadily. Were they 
liable to frequent interruptions, the regu- 
i larity 
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larity of nature would be destroyed j there 
Would be no room For the exercife of pru- 
dence and forefight, and an univerfal inac- 
tivity would take place among reafonable 
beings. If then it fhould be true* that fome 
fevils aire impoflible to be feparated by any 
methods from the uniform operation of any 
law of nature neceflary to the general good* 
fuch evils only render this law fo much 
left good, while yet it may be the beil pof- 
fible* and the impoffibility of preventing 
them without greater harm, becomes it-, 
felf a fofficient vindication of Providence 
in permitting them* and renders them en- 
tirely oonfiftent with, nay injlances o£ 
a perfedt order in the occonomy of the 
univerfe. 

In a word. It is felf-evident that if ther.e 
is one event in nature* of which all the care 
is not taken that is right to be taken, thd 
adminiftrationof the world hfofar defe<ftive r * 
and the character of its author imperfect. It 
Will be a contradiction to fay, in anfwer to 
this, that there are caufes and reafons* 

G. " which 
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Ttfhich rencfcf if hot pojjible to take fuch car* 
of every event ; for the care right to bef 
taken can be no other than all the care pof-: 
Jible to be taken. It" follows, therefore, that 
no one who believes a perfedfc Deity cam 
deny a Providence, or doubt whether it is 
particular. 

Left I (hould not find a properef place* 
J fhall beg leave to add here, as fome pre- 
emption in favour of fuch a perfedt order 
in nature as a particular Providence implies, 
that there is in order and right an effential 
tendency to get the afcendant over their con- 
traries. They imply in their natures fupe- 
tiot force y Jt ability, and permanency, where- 
as, confufion and wrong as fuch are necefla- 
rily weak, unftable, zndfelf-de/lru3ive. This 
alone, I think, might be fufficient to en- 
gage an attentive mind to believe, previoufly 
to any confideration of the actual ftate of 
the world, that the former rather than die 
latter, muft be likely to be prevalent in it. 
But, perhaps, we may with reafon proceed 

further in this way of thinking. The very 

notion 
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ftotion that there is any circumftance in thtf 
Gourfe and adminiftration of the world as it 
Jhould not be, appears to me to be felf~evi«* 
dently incredible; It implies an irppoffibi- 
lity like that of deftroying fpace and dura* 
tibn; for it implies thenon-exiftence of what 
cannot even in thought be deftroyed ; of 
infinite, omnipotent) and everJafting reajon 
and go&dmfs. While we conceive thefe to 
remain, (and otherwife we cannot conceive 
without a contradiction) we mull believe 
that every thing repugnant to them, or not 
allowed by them, is excluded from na-» 
turt ** — But let this be as it will* It feems 

to 

* it would take up too much time as wetfl as lead 
tb a fpeculation too abftrufe for the prefent difcourfd 
to explain my full rheaning here, or to {hew that 
we have an intuitive perception of the exiftence of 
infinite^ everlq/ling^ omnipotent intelligence arid reclituae} 
which like eternity and irrimenfity we cannot dd«* 
ftroy, but remain after wfe have fuppofed them away* 
and the ideas of which are included in all our rea* 
fbnings, and all bur notions of truth &fid morality* 
I therefore Only hint this argument* fcrid leave ther 
reader tp judge of it as he pfeafes. See Review ef 
the Principal §>ueftion$ and Difficulties in Morale 
Chap. V. 
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to me, on the whole, fcarcely more certain 
that events happen at all, than that they do 
not happen without die Providence of the 
Deity. As the maker and prefcrver of the 
faorld, he muft take cognizance of what- 
ever happens, and have an abfolute domi- 
nion over it. Some determination, there- 
fore, of his will there muft be with refpedt 
to every event. His knowing that an event 
happens, and at the fame time not interpos- 
ing to prevent it, is a confent that it (ho«14 
happen ; and as this confent muft be found- 
ed oft fome reafons, it is the very fame 
with exercifing a providence over the event. 
This obfervation will have more weight if 
we add, that he forefaw the event before 
it happened, and yet was not pleafed fo te 
difpofe things as to exclude it ; or, tha* 
when he eftablifhed the prefent fyftem of 
nature, he knew that it would arife in con- 
fequence of his eftablifhment, which yet 

he did not think fit to alter. We ought 

to poffefs not much lefs than his orani- 
fcience to be able to comprehend the reafons 

which have guided, in every inftance, the 

deter- 
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determinations of his providence. It fhould 
be enough to us to know that, whatever 
thefe reafons are, they muft be worthy of 
infinite intelligence, or at leaft, of a piece 
with that perfection of wifdoqa ^ an 
which we fee in the whole of the inanimate 
creation. But thefe observations J 4hall 
have occafion to refume in fomc of the fol- 
lowing feftions* 
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Of the arguments for Providence from 
the general laws and cmfiitution of tbt 
world. 

IT has been fhewn in the preceding 
fe&ion, that the perfedt character of 
the Deity cannot be maintained without 
allowing an all-dire&ing and unerring Pro-t 
vidence. It would have been taking much 
too large a compafs to enter, on this occa- 
sion, into an account of the evidence for thq 
Pivine perfe&ions. 'Tis fufficient if it ap-» 
pears that the doftriqe of Providence refts qq 
the fame foundation with them, and follows 
from them, Thereis, however, one objection 
here, of which it will be proper to take fome 
notice, It ftiay be faid, " that our only 
*' evidence for the Divine perfections is 
* c taken fron> what we obferve of their ef* 
«' fedtsin the frame of nature, and that there- 
° fore to infer from thefe perfections any 

€€ greater 
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u greater order and wifdom in the admini- 
" fixation of nature than we can actually 
*' obferve, is to fuppofe greater perfe&ion in 
41 the Deity than can be proved, and the 
u fame with firft determining the properties 
«' of the caufe by the efFedt, and then de- 
** termining the properties of the cfFedt by. 
*' the cauie." 

In anfwer to this I would pbfcrve, 1 ft, 
that it is not true that our whole evidence 
fbr the Divine perfections is taken from the 
frame of nature. The difcoveries of rea- 
fiki, however they may be preceded by ob- 
fervation and experience, and take their rife 
from them ; tranfeend them infinitely ; and 
in many inftances force us to receive truth? 
which they are incapable of fuggefting *. 

But, 

•I am under a neceffity of referring again to the 
Review of tie principal £>ueJlions and Difficulties in 
Morals, Chap, ift and ioth* where I have endeavoured 
to prove all that is here afierted. The works of 
creation demon/Irate that the Creator is poffefled of 
power and intelligence. That he poflefles them in the. 
highejl poffible degree y follows from his nature as an un- 

C 4 ca'ufed 
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But, 2dly» fuppofing that our whofo 
knowledge of the Deity muft be derive^ 
from what we fee of this works, it will not 
follow that we ought to afcrihe to him only 
juft that precife degree of the perfeftions we 
believe him to poflefs, which is equal ta 
what we can comprehend of their effeds iiv 
the contrivance and order of the world. 
This would imply, that we ought never ta 
infer from any data more than they imme- 
diately contain, an4 therefore would put an 

encj 



taufed Being. Whatever qualities fuch a Being has, 
he muft have n$cejfarily % and, therefore, ip their fourco 
and in infinity. This is capable of the ftri&eft proof, 
and muft, I fancy, appear to every one who has juft 
vietys of this fubjetSr. The perfeSf intelligence of the 
Deity being in this way discovered, it will follow that; 
he is poffefled of perfeel benevolence and reclitude ; for; 
thefe are included in perfect intelligence; as, I think, 
is fhewq in the treatife juft referred to. And thus, ot\ 
the principles maintained in that treatife, the complete 
idea of Deity, confifting of infinite power, intelligence^ 
and goodnefs eflentially united, will be eftablifhed ; and 
this being eftablifhed, the do&rine of an unerring pro- 
vidence guiding all events, or of a perfe& order ii% 

nature will be Kkewifc eftablifhed, as is fhewn in the 

* ..... 

preceding fe&ien. 
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fjid to all reafoning.-*~The caufe muft al- 
ways have in hirfifelf, in a greater degree; 
thofe perfections which he communicates. 

< * 

It would be eafy to fhew that from tho 
Works of creation we have reafon to iflfer a 
much higher degree of power, wififom and 
goodnefs in the Creator than they direftly 
exhibit j and therefore it will be right in 
this cafe, firft to argue upwards from the 
effect, 3s a foundation for proving the per- 
fection* of the caufe, and then back again 
from the caufe thus difcovefed to the effect. 
Thus, in natural philofophy, by reafoning 
from particular fads we gain the knowledge 
of the general laws which obtain in nature, 
and afterwards apply thefe laws to the 
explanation of other fafts which could not 
ptherwife have been accounted for. For 
i&ftance; from the fa& that gravity is the 
power which keeps the moon in her orbit, 
is inferred the general law of gravitation, 
by the help of which the whole order of the 
folar fyftem is laid open to us, and all the 
piotions of the bodies that compofe it ex- 
plained. 
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plained. How abfurd would it be to ob- 
ject in this inftance, that no conclufion can 
be drawn from any fa&s which will prove 
any greater degree of regularity in nature 
than thefe fads themfel ves exhibit, or which 
can be rightly ufed to explain any other 
fads, about which we can make no expe-* 
riments ? 

It is proper to add, 3<lly, that we a£tu<« 
ally fee that nature is the effect of fuch wit- 
dom as furpafTes our higheft conceptions* 
We know this in numberlefs inftances ; and 
the fame wifdom that takes place in thcfc 
inftances, we are unavoidably led to apply 
to other inftances where it is not feen, and 
to the whole adminiftration of events. It 
will, I hope, appear hereafter that this is 
an obfervation of particular weight on this 
fubje<5t of Providence, In the mean time, 
it is neceftary that I fhould enter upon fome 
topics of a different nature. 

The defign of this fedtion is to give an 
account of fuch arguments for Providence 

as 
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48 may be 'gathered from confidering the 
general laws and confutation of the world* 

In order to be as explicit as I cap on this 
head, I fhall beg leave to obferve, firft, 
that it appears undeniably that there is a 
plan of nature fettled, which determines in 
general, the courfe of events. A particular 
order of caufes and effects is maintained 
regularly and fteadily. Laws have been 
sftabltfhed which operate invariably. Many 
different clafles of creatures have been 
brought into exiftence, and placed in cir- 
cumftances adapted to their different na- 
tures, and all provided for fuitably to their 
\vanfs iand exigencies. The world, there- 
fore, has not been left to fluctuate fortui- 
toufly, There is a care taken of it, and a 
cjiredtion given to its affairs.-*— But this does 
ijot coine up to what I have here chiefly in 
viely.— - It is evident not only that there is a 
plan oj: qonftitution of nature by which be- 
ings are provided for, and a general diredibn 
given to events ; but that there is an influ- 
ence pf the Deity conftantly exerted to 

main- 
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maintain this conftitutibn. — — In other 
words ; it may be proved " that the Deity 
" is always prefent and always aftive in all 
" places i and that his energy is thcjlrjl 
u mover in every motion, and the true 
" fource of all the powers and laws which 
" take place in the material world."——* 
To this conclufion all true philofophy leads 
os 5 and it is a point (o closely connected 
with the main purpofe of this DifTtrtation, 
that I (hall make it the fubje# of particular 
examination. 

Much labour has been employed by feck* 
perfons to account for all the ph&nomena 
of nature by the powers of mechanifin, or, 
the neceflary laws of matter and motion f 
But it feems indifputabk that this cannot be 
done. The primary caufes of things muft, 
certainly, be fome powers or principles not 
mechanical. For let it be granted that 
any particular effedt is owing to the in** 
pulfe of other matter on that in which the 
effedfc is obferved ; it may be aflced, what 
gives motion to this other matter. If it is 

anfwered, 
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flowered, the itnpulfe of Come t bird xnztttr ; 
it may be again aiked, whence this third 
matter derives its motion* And thus, what- 
ever number of intermediate fteps there may 
be, we muft at laft come to fome matter that 
did not receive its motion from the impulfe 
of other matter ; or to fome immechanical 
cauic.-— - This reaibning can no way be 
evaded, but by either maintaining ao end- 
Ids progreffion of motions communicated 
from matter to matter, without any firji 
mover. i or by faying, 'that the firft impel- 
ling matter moved itfelf.-— -The former 
is an abfurdity too great to be embraced by 
any one ; and there is reaibn to hope, that 
the eflential inactivity of matter is at pre- 
fent fo well understood, that there can bd 
but few who will care to aflert the latter, 
——-All our reafonings about bodies and 
the whole of Natural philofophy are found- 
ed on the three laws of motion, laid ddwn 
by Sir Ifaac Newton at the beginning of the 
Principia. Thefe laws exprefs the plaineft 
truths; but they would have neither evidence 
nor meaning, were not ina&ivity contained 
in our idea of matter. I know 
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I know it will be faid, that matfeiV 
though naturally inert* may be made to 
be otherwife by Divine power* But this i» 
the fame with faying, that matter may be 
made not to be matter. If inactivity be- 
longs to it at all, it muft belong to it as 
matter, or folid extenfion, and therefore 
muft be infeparable from it*. The na- 
tures of things are necefiarily what they are, 
independently of all power. Matter is^/F- 
gured, moveable, difcerptible, inaSlive, and 
capable of communicating motion by im- 
pulfe to other matter, juft as the four fide9 
of a fquare and its diagonal are incommen* 
fur able ; that is, not by will, but by ejfence. 

Thefe are not accidental but primary quali- 
ties of matter. Befides; matter void of 
inactivity, fuppofing it poflible, could pro- 
duce no efFedts. 'Tis only in confequcnce 
of this property that it is capable of giving 
motion to other matter, or of anfwering any 
purpofe. Were, therefore, the firft impel- 
ling 

* See the Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
Seel. I. No. 15, 24, 26, 17. 
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ling matter before mentioned divefted'of its 
inertia, or endowed with a principle of 
felf-motion, it would be utterly unfitted for 
the end affigncd it. What is, now afferted 
will perhaps be evident, and the impoffi- 
bility of matter without inertia appear more 
plainly upon confidering particularly what 
would happen on the collifion of fuch mat- 
ter with other matter of the fame, or of a 
different kind. 

We know nothing of matter, and can 
determine nothing about it, if it is not true 
that it muft yield to every impulfe upon it 
in proportion to the force imprefled, and 
that the motion communicated by every 
impulfe is always equal to that loft by the 
impelling body and cannot be either greater 
pr-lefs ; or, in other words, that it is en- 
dowed with rejijiance % and abfojutely and* 
entirely pajftve *. But nothing like this csn 

be 

* What I mean here when expreflfed more accu- 
rately is, that a change of Jlatt is always produced fn 
the body impelling, equal to that produced in the 

body 
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be true on the fuppofitiott of a<3ive or tift* 
tefifting matter.*~**For let a rnafs of foch 
matter be conceived to ftrike another mate 
of inactive matter at reft. I afk what would 
happen I Not the moving of that at reft* 
For the impelling body having no refiftance* 
or no tendency to continue in any ftate of 
motion of reft, it can have nothing liktf 
Jbrce, and therefore can produce no efFed* 
—Shall it then pafs through of penetrate? 
the body at reft, and go on to move as if 
nothing ftood in its way ?■*— This alfo is 
impoflible, or we have no idea at all ot 
matter as a folid fubftance, or as fomething 
diftinft from mere extenfion.; — 'Tis certain, 
then that its motion muft be flopped* 

but 

body impelled. I;i compofition of motion, or Whetf 
one body ftrilces another body in motion obliquely* 
there is always motion loft ; becaufe fomeof the force 
Of the impelling body muft be fpent in merely altering 
the dire&lon of the other ; though even here, as well 
as in the resolution of motion where, for the fame rea- 
fon, motion is always gained* the general rule holds* 
that the fum of the motions the fame way, and th£ 
difference of the motions contrary ways, are always the 
fame before and after collifion. 
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tutf vyjtfcput conipuHUCating tho l#*d «p* 

tw»n : tp the My #/«&» «r Wing tbe>fotft 

ptp4uf«ixn^iottt a caijff : For the My *t 
$# ncftfcaving WW***. *ny ajte«ati©tt of to 

ifete, ; ft copld nQt.i»a^e.r<-^^or bffeoth* 
O^ans ,pf .ajcerjag ^ c #** o/ the o&Cf .— ' 
fth^^BPfltayaf avoiding tbcfe caiifirtr 
<ti$tap £*t hy 4yMg* wW it fftfe ridfc*> 
Jogs jpdefeiive any wfwjri tfottbt jrtov* 
pg bpdy Jud tfc ftgacity toejcej&ift a££« 
y#y tyj ftop itfetf , tb© very ififtaot it can* 
into jeoata& with the ojther. 

But again; let us on the other hind* 
Ibppo&a body oT'iaa&ive matter, (that is, 
of fudkf matter as We ^omm^rtly reafoa 
about *nd is fbetafy Ti*jt&-tf -to'lMrt 
of medianifin) to move towards ariothfe* 
bodjr of felf^movinf and unrefifttng matter, 
and to impel it in the very dire&ion in 

• ♦ ■ 

Which it tends to toaove kfelF/ Nov/ 'tit 
certain that having an fanzte tendency or 
4ndeaMOkrto move mthit direction, it cannot 
r$$0 {notion in Chit direction, and that 

•■''•D-- ■■. ' there* 
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therefore the firft body without being : re<± 
a&ed upon, or having its own ftate in any 
manner altered by the impulfe/ would 
carry it along with the fame velocity with 
which itfelf moves* Nay, the iirft boidy» 
though ever fo fmatt, would, in' the -cir- 
cumftahces fuppofed, eommuni&te' ahy 
motion though ever fo gteat to any fnaft'eir 
mafles of matter, without lofing any*^km 
itfelf, that is, without meeting With' any 
obftru&ion, or a&ing ,at all on the matter 
moved.* And thus any effeft ihay be? pro- 
duced by the moft ; inadequate caufe, or 
rather by no caufe at all. 






Once more i let a collifion be conceived 
to happen between two equal, bodies both 
compofed of matter trithoat inertia* mot * 
ing in contrary dire&ions.. As one of them 
cannot be conceived to penetrate the other, 
the rcftilt muft be, thavboth (hall be; flop*, 
ped, but by nothing s .for both waning 
that property on account of which we&^iof 
matter, that when once in motion U WiU 
pcrfevere in motion, unfofs.fomething ftpj* 
it, onhaving no power of refiftance, neither 

of 
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of them- can be any obfhfodioa^to She 
motion 'of ;thb other *% :i -•:■-?-.-. 

But 



.,..1 



v * Thtrefiftarue of tnaitcf is an expreffion that mull' 
be. ufed in. fpeaking on this fubje& for want of a 

— ■»■■■ - 1 *• • • ^ . * ""ft „ ..•»,.- 1 

better j but there is fome danger of mifunderftanding 
it. The meaning of it is not that matter makes any 
tppojkion t6 a change of Iterate, or exert) a force tb 
maintain ltfelf *iri the ftate it is in, is feme have verjT 
improperly epeprefled themfclves. -'this would Imply 1 
that very a&vitjr which I have endeavoured td llseilr 
to be inconfiftentf with' its nature; aridwefe it true/ 
apart bF'trie Yorce of every' ImpwTfe would be fpenf 
merely, in overcoming this oppofition wi&oik''toitM : 
during any btheV &e£t ; and therefore the furri of t?he 
motipns the' Tairie Way 4rouId be* always greater before 
th^n after follifion,' which is impomble; The largt/f 
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e impulfe ; and this is what is chiefly' 
meant by the refiftance of matter. For infbUtee. A 
body at reft.wilf rejjjl another which is moving f*rirtfds ; 
it; that isl it will be ixiobftruBim to the motion of 
this other. , The latter will be retarded by the finger/ 
and will lofe juft as much tpotioh as it communicates* ' 

-, -In other words. The reffltna of matter is that* 

in its nature which makes it require an adifuauforeipi' 
c*ufe of every jjharigc of 'ftate, «r from whence it' 

D 2 is 
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Bui the itopftflMty of all aOive qua- 
lities or tendencies in matter mby be proved 

in 

U wholly po(pyt, and incapable of receiving any mo- 
tion from impulfe that ii hot In a certain liked pro* 
portion to the reWvut nUpiehtwn 6f the inripfeHirig 
Ifctyi, and ftri&ly eouai to the change of ftafe it ftfflferf 
jjL confluence of the ii^pulie. Irt this proportion' 
matter is always movecf without diffcuth x but bcyditd 
H&ii\\itK>n not oely a djficuhy but an twfrjfjbiht} of 
flpjpvingjt,; and whatever motion it can 1 be fuj*jx>ftd 
to receive from any impulfe that is greater than that' 
ijhich the impelling, bpdy lofes, it n^^c^nre from 

I have fpoken above of tbefbruot matter and of its 
*Bi**i at the fame time that I have aficrtei it not to 
he oQivt. An attentive and candid reader cannot think 
this an iuconfiftency. The aftivity denied, to matter. 
is a power of chariglhg its own ftate, \ no* that of 
lifting upon other matter by impulj*. This Soft 6t 
aj&ivity or power, follows from and is rieceltanly fm- 
plicd ja.its perfe& paffivenefi or inertia* ."" 

Since the firft edition of this work I have fotsfto 
much tlje Came observations with thole' riori made OH 
the refinance bf matter in an Eflay, enticed, Rtmarti 
on the laws of motion .and the inertia ofnWier* hy Dt. 
Stewart, Profejfor ojt Natural Pbilo/opty at'tHtnhwgh, 
publiihtd in the firft Volume of the Edinburgh Phy- 
sical Eflays.— 1 Have found in otter inftances a confoN 
2 - mity 



in t way Ml mote diip& and 4edfi*e.<*** 
Let it be iuppofed tint, a body now at reft 
has an innate tendency to movo. Tbie 
tendency araft pcodi^e its eflfed ^eithfr 
fefi gradual acceleration in the maqfter 
gravity a£b; or by infomtatieoufly pro- 
ducing that particular degree of tnotipn 
which iatisfies it, and then ceafing. >■ ■ " ■■ 
In the former cafe; the tendency to ac- 
celeration being the &ttob with jt tendency 
to 9 conftant change of velocity, *fid d& 
being a permanent quality in the hfdd^ no 
particular motion derived frqqi it <*aa feave 
the leaft duration, but mufl: : be given and 
deftroyed at one and the fame moment, 
and therefore nothing could be dorfe.^— In 
other words $ fuch a tendency is a tendency 
to an infinity of different velocities at once, 
and therefore is impoffible.— Neither can 
motion be acquired in the latter way ; 

P3 ftr 

mity between the obfervations in, that excellent fifty 
and fomc that follow, which give* me pjcafyre, *f d 
confirms me in thinking, that ttyere are few prints bet- 
ter proved, than that which is the fubjeft of this fe£)jon 
from p, 27 to p. 52. 



1 
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ibr motion To acquired no force could 
deftroy, becaufe at: -the very inftantit is 
Jeftfoyed it * mud be acquired in confe- 
quence of the fuppofcd tendency. No 
impulfe, therefore, can without a con- 
tradiction be fuppofcd to have any effect 
upon the motion of .fuch a body,; and 
though ever fb finally it would . .'carry 
before it all the bodies of the world if 
in its way, without being itfelf retarded. 
And were two fuch bodies, moving in 
Contrary dire&ions, to meet, fincc neither 
could be flopped, they mult either pene- 
trate ptifc another, or be annihilated. 

Jt i« eafy to fee that the fame way of 
arguing may be ufed to prove, that there 
can be no innate tendency in matter, 
when in motion, to a ftate of reft.—— 
Matter naturally preferves the motion 
once imprcfled upon it, juft as it does 
its figure i and were not this true, it 
would not be poffible that any force 
fhould give it motion, for the effedt of 
fuch force not being capable of remain- 
ing 
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log any time, it would be loft as foon 
as gained : that is, no efitd would bt 
produced. 

Theft are obfervations which I am 

i* •, - 

perfuaded, no perfon can duly attend to 
without feeling the weight of them. 
Nothing, furely, can be more repugnant 
to our ideas of matter than felf motion ; 
nor is there any conclufion which there 
is much more reafon to rely upon than 
that it is not a fubjeft capable of any 
jptntaneous powers, arid therefore muft owe 
every change that can happen in it to foit>e 
foreign influence. 

* 

. This conclufion will be further corr- 
firmed if we confider what naturally 
offers itfelf in the next place, 'an J. 
what muft not be omitted on this ar- 
gument, that felf- moving matter muft 
have thought and defign. Whenever 
matter moves it muft move in fome 

* 

particular direction, and with fome pre- 
cipe degree of velocity ; and th^re be- 

D4 ing 
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log in infinity bfLItboft equally • p^ftb)^ ' 
it iciiinot move itfelf wififout $ltt$in£ 
one of thefe out of the reft, or 4«t<tf- : 

fnining itfelf to on? of them e*cluftvcjy of 
#11 the others, and therefore r»ot without 
defign,-rt-^-6ut this is not ajl, It may 
f>e plainly proved that matter cannot b& 
the ultimate caufe of the pbanomenp of na- 
ture/ or the agent, which, by spy. powers 
inherent in itfelf, produces the genefal law? 
of nature without poflefling the.; hjgbeft 
degree of knowledge, and wifdoo).«~Let 
.us, as a pf oppr inft^nc? to reaibn upon herc f 
fafee the particular law of gravitation. The 
true account, I fay, of this law cannot be 
poy innate propenfitics of matter to jno- 
tion or its uniformly moving iffelf accord- 
ing %q ib(ed rujes, For in order to obferve 
thefe ru|es ? eyery particle of it mu# be able 
p conform, itfelf to alj the different £tt»- 
ations it can be in, and therefore muffc 
Jtnow the prccife {ti/lances, magnku4?s-, 
and numf>(r pt alj the furroundirtg- party of 
matter j thefe being the eirepmftances 

which 
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Which univerfaflf determine the force' 
and dxreftion of gravity. Thus * if a 
particle of matter on the furface of the 
.earth tends towards the earth by its own 
energy, and without any foreign influ- 
ence upon it, with that precife degree 
eff velocity, and in that precife direction 
which the law of gravitation requires, 
it muft, in order to this, know the pre- 
cife figure and bulk of the earth, and its 
Jkuatjyn upon it, fince the fmafleft va- 
riation in any one of thefe particulars 
will alter the velocity and direction of its 
motion, When placed within the furface 
It m«ft diminifh its own/force at different 
diftances from the center, in the Jimple 
fire ft ratio of thefe diftances. When 
placed without the furface, it muft di- 
fliinifl) its own force in the htverje, 
jupftcate ratio of its diftances from the 
(center. When carded to the center of 
gravity between the moon and the earth, 
it muft determine itfelf to reft, When 
gamed beyond this, it muft determine 
H$ f89tioa towards the moon, and not 

the 
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the earth*— : — Is it poffiblc that natter 
fhould vary its own motions in a manner 
thus wonderful ; infomuch that all the dif* 
ferent parts of it appear to a£t in perfed; 
concert with one another for producing the 
order of nature, and bringing about the beft 
ends * ? The following argument will I 
believe, (hew that there is not lefs than 

the evidence of demonftration againft the 

* ■ . .■ ■ ■ 

poffibility of this. Nothing can know 

or a£f where it is not. The prefence 
and activity of every particle of matter 
are confined to that particular part of 
fpacc it fills up. Were it ever fo intel- 
ligent or aftivc it could know nothing, h 
could do nothing beyond this. Haw then 
can it be fo acquainted with the ftate of 
bodies at the greateft diftance from it, and 
no way connedte4 with it, as to be able 
to ad in concert with them and to move 
itfelf in exa& conformity to their fituation 

and numbers \ ? 

What 

* See Dr. Stewart's Effay, quoted, p. 36. 
f *« It is inconceivable that inanimate brute maf- 
«• ter ihould, without the. mediation of fomething 

" elfe, 
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What has been faid of gravitation 
might with equal evidence . be proved 
concerning any more general cauie, of 
which poffibly gravitation may be only 
an effedj fuch as Sir Ifaac Newton's 
Miher % or whatever other mediums or 
powers may exift, and be the real primary 
canfes of the phenomena of the world. 
The elafticity, for example, of fuch an 
tether as Sir Ifaac Newton has defcribed, 
fuppofing it to exift, mud be derived, not 
from any powers of felf-motion in the 

matter 

#* elfe, which is not material, operate upon and affieft 
+* other matter without mutual contact, as it muft 
«< be, if gravitation be eflentiaJ and inherent in it. 
«« And this is one reafon why I defired you would not 
« afcribe innate gravity to me. That gravity Should 
«« be innate, inherent, and eflential to matter, fo 
« that one body may ad upon another at a dtftanot 
" through a vacuum* without the mediation of any 
" thing elfe, by and through which their adion and 
" force may be conveyed from one to another, is to 
" me fo great an abfurdity, that I believe no man who 
*< has in philosophical matters a competent faculty of 
« thinking, can ever fall into it." Sec the Third ef the 
Four Litters from Sir Ifaac Ncwm U Dr. Bcnttfr prin- 
ted f* Mr. DedJUy. 
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matter of this tttber, but from the conftant 
agency upon it of *n intelligent and tatni<* 
prefent fpirit*. 

• \ - 

m 

To aflert that matter can cbnfornj its 
own motions in the manner requiiite to 

produce 

* «s In o«r enquiries into nature" ((aye an excellent 
philofopber) « we are always meeting with powers 
«s that furpaft mere mechahiftn, or the effects of 
«• matter aad motion. The law* of gatiire art con- 
ss ftant and regular, and for aught we know all of 
m them may be refolved into one general and extend ve 
"power* but this power itfdf derives kaprqperties 
*• and efficacy not from meehanifm, but in a great 
« meafiire from the immediate influences on the firft 
** mover. " Mr. MacHavrin's Atcoemt of Sir Ifadc 
HewtonU Difcoveriit) Book IV. ch. 9. $• it.. ■■ 
*• Later phitoTophers frame hypothecs for explaining 
#< all things mechanically ; whereas, the main bufiaeft 
s* of natural pbilofophy it to argue from phenomena 
si without framing hypotheses, and to deduct eaufts 
e* from eflfefis till we come to the very firft caufc 
Si which certainly is not mechanical" Newton's Opticis, 

Query 28. ii Caufe fimpliciffimie nulla dari 

■«s poteft mechanica explicatio : fi [daretur enim, cauft 
♦? nondum effet fimplictffima," Mr* Gitv't Preface H 
Newton's Principia* 
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product: and nxafatajn thofc general law? 
*f JMttroe oo which tj)e , world depend*. 

Tint iiJi- . ..:v.y •-■• » ... lj ■* :* .: ■. F 

is indeed but little better than direft 
atheiim,. or reibjvwg ultimately the' whole 
Old** and contrivance tjf the wfrld into 
master and . motion. 1 ' " Some' good 
hieing however, hat* been lrrangety ' de>- 
edV^ bnr tnis'fub]exft, by cbirfofed' fto- 
tfohs -of the Divine power to plant laws 
in matter, or to indue it with certaih 
active principles * and tendencies, in 
virtue / ,o£ wjiich it .(hail of itfcliv and in- 
dependently «of any immediate external 
ihfraeftfe ttpon itj «**«/* the plan at firft 
laid- by infinite ynfdom, and cofiwut. the 
form and order <jjf the univerfe. But 
they could neve* -hate entertained any 
lucfc ll jD|p]nipn t Iftafi 'they ajtcaded in a 
proper aaooef^ ta.that intrtid.ot matter 
before explained, by which it is- as m- 
capable of changihg , its own.'flate with 
• ::--i! • ■-.-,•. . ...• ,.■.. reipe& 



+ ~ #■•■ 



•♦^f he fcresrt author xf all thihgs f (Mi\ Berfaam 
^(ajs) has injpiritcd the toaterials of which tht 
«« world confift* with the aftiv^ quality caUed grwlij^ 
4fin*ThttkQ % Bwk VI. eh* 3« 
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fdbed to reft and mfctiOri as its owd 
figure; * or had tjiey. cprifidcred that if 
matter, by its own proper, agency 9 produces 
the laws, aftd keeps up the regularity of 

nature, it is a fubjedt naturally capaole 

j- ' "' • ■■* " ' ■ ■.-. 1 , '•' « # i • 

of thofe powers whereby it does this. 

apd might as yrell luve at;^ril di^p^i 

itfclf into the form. and order of the 
muvcrfe*. , . . ....,.».. . 



•it 

• •W worth /obrerving-that fee : ttkC&t&tiri 
ufed hold* with equal forte mgamft m ; IKSha ;4jb*l 

** **» ^fcrf?* wd defended by ibm? ^jj^ 
but which is "totally unwqrthy of thfem.; L qiean 
the notion of a flajiic nature^* or certain vit*/iM u Jfi- 
ritxal, but utMtlligent *aitd air^^y agenfci'whitfbtl* 
Deity is /uggtfcd to have Creatj*) to carry, op Wyfcf 
himfelf his fcheme, tnd to produce the variouf ef- 
feds and ft&Aimenii of j nattirfe.~^~If knHinlhtel- 
ligent agent- eta aft with fiictr unifottfttt^, an^ JKt 
fo variouflyi aft to produce the order of . tjie «(9fl4t 
and govern- its motions \ if,- for inftahce, i£ can 
frame the Bodies of plants' fcnd animals, or ib AiJfet 
its own a&ion as to impel the particles of matter to- 
wards one another, in fuch different directions, and 
with fiach different forces in different fituatioQf, as 
to be the conftant caufe of thofe laws and powers 
which obtain in the corporeal univerfe, and on which 
depend its Form and being ; If, X fay, this is pot" 
% ' ' - fibl^ 
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It fias been alfo <teeft'"objea:ed «* tnat 
^ it is impairing the Beauty of the 

" worlds 



»■* 



fible, therejs an end of all our reafonings about caufes 
and efteds^ and of all arguments for defign and inttl* 
Iigence in. the .author of nature, taken from its regu- 
laritv and .^uty.— ^It afailfc nothing to fay, that 
this.agent aft? in fubordination to the Deity; a/id qnlvc 
iri virtue i>f poWers given it by Ijfim. For it is not 
fcippofed , to t| be merely an inftnimdnt in the hands ot 
the Deity which never acts except in confequence of 
being nrft acted upon; but ^hat it .does it is fuppofe^ 
to do properly by a power inherent in itfelf, without 
wanting any immediate direction freim the Deity ; and 
the very reafons that have been affigned for fuppofing 
fuch an agent, are, that it is abfurd to think that 
the Deity would, be continually employed fo much in 
vain, as is neceflary to beYuppofed, if the general 
laws, of .the world are derived from his agency;, and 
that it it dishonouring .him to. conceive of him as 
a&ing himfelf 'continually, on matter, and imme* 
diatejy con^netj m framing the bodies of the me^ncff 

plants and infers. To as little purpqfe is it 

tP 0*J» 'J^H 1 ? .Qmnipotc(A9e p^give fiich .f ;jKwrer 
tp an unintelligent agent: for, what has not wifdpm 
cfinMt aft \yiiely, and no ppwep pan majre that to be, 
which canwts. be. If the Deity can make a caufe 
tfyaf ads without knowledge or aefign to produce 

regular 
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" world, and rcprcfentiBg it as a prcM 
m duftion more imperfed than any 

44 work 

# 

regular cffe&s; then it is in the nature of things 
p^fible Torfucb a caufe to product /tub effects; then- 
dcfign in the caufe is not majpary to the greateft 
conceivable order, and regularity in the died, nor 
ep we artaitttf infer the one from the other: then, 
in lhort, any thing may' produce any thing, and no 
conclufipn with' retptGt to the caufe can V drawn, 
ift any cafe, from what we fee in the effect.- 



* ■ • | . 

The effe&s of habits lujve been very improperly al~ 
Iedgedi as affording inftances of regular aftion 
without knowledge o} defigu. For, what is done 
by habits, is, I think, always done in .confcquence 
of fome volition or direction of the mind \ and our 
not being confeious of it is in reality no more than 
not remembering it, the whole effeft of a habit 
on the executive powers cpnlifting in their more cafy 
and ready compliance with the dt&ates of the mind. 
But not to infill on this \ let it be granted that re- 
gular adions fare frequently performed in confequence 
of habits without thought or defign $ fhii, if true, 
tnuft be owing to certain powers and laws of the 
animal ceconomy which muft be accounted for in 
the fame manner with other powers and laws whidk 
obtaift in nature, and cannot be made an argument 
for fuch a blind plaftic force as has been contended 

Ibr, 
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ct work of human art, to maintain that 
u it cannot fubfift of itfelf, or that it 
€€ requires the hand of its maker to be 
€€ always at it to continue its motions 
u and order/' 



The full anfwer to this obje&ion is, 
that to every machine or perpetual move- 
ment for anfwering any particular pur- 
.pofe, there always belongs fome Jlrji 
mover, fome weight or fpring, or other 
power which is continually a&ing upon 
it, and from which all its motions are 
derived: Nor, without fuch a power, 
is it poffible to conceive of any fuch 

for, without begging the queftion. — See the 
truly great and learned Dr. CudwortVs Intellectual 
Syjleniy Book I. Chap, 3. where the opinion on 
which I have made thefe remarks is particularly ex- 
plained and defended. See alfo an account of a con- 
troverfy which it occafioned between Mr. Bayle and 
Le Clerc, in the account of the life and writings 
of Dr. Cudworth, prefixed to the fecond edition of 
the InUlleftual Syjlem by Dr. Birch. ■ Dr. Henry 

More and Dr. Grew Jiave likewife maintained this 
opinion, 

£ machine. 



\ 
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machine. The machine of the vafoeffe 
then, like all fcefides analogous to it <rf . 
which we have any idea, muft have a 
jirji mover. Now, - it has, I think, keen 
demonftrated, that this firft mover cannot 
be matter itfelf* It follows, therefore, 
that this obje&ion is fo far from being 
of any force, that it leads us to the 
very conclafion which it is brought to 
overthrow. The excellence of a mar- 
chine by no means depends on its going 
properly of itfelf for this is impoffible.; 
but on the Jkill with which its various 
parts are adjufted to one # another, and 
all its different effe&s are derived from 
the conjtant afiion of feme power ■ 
What would, indeed, make a machine 
appear imperfect and deformed ' is, af- 
figning a feparate power to every difl£n& 
part, without allowing any place for 
mechanifm. And, in like manner, what 
would really make the frame of nature 
appear imperfeft and deformed ia, re* 
fblving phenomena too foon to the Di- 
vine agency* or fuppofing it the imme- 

1 



k 
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Hate caufe of every particular effcdfc. But 
every one muft fee that what I have 
been pleading for is not this, but only, 
that however far mechanifm may be car* 
ried and tlfe chain of caufes extend In 
the material univerfe, to the Divine 
Power exerted continually in all places, 
every law and every efFed and motion in 

■ 

it muft be at lajl refolved.— -This is a 
conclufion which the modern improve* 
ments in natural philofophy have abun- 
dantly confirmed, and which fome of the 
firft and beft philofophers have received $ 
nor can that philofophy be otherwife 
than little and contemptible which hides 
<the Deity from our views, which excludes 
him from the world, or does not terminate 
in the acknowledgment and adoration of 
,him as the maker, preferver, and ruler of 

all things *. 

The 

* " The philofcpher who overlooks the traces of 
«< an all-governing Deity in nature, contenting him- 
«« felf with the appearances of the material univerfe 
« only, and the mechanical laws of motion, negle&s 

E 2 " whaj 
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The point on which I have been 
infifting is of fo much importance that 
no apology can be neceflary for dwelling 

fo long upon it. What has been faid 

has a tendency to give an attentive mind 
the deepeft fenfc of the dependence of 
the creation on the Deity; for it fhews 
us that he is properly the life of it, the 
infinite Spirit by which it is informed and 
fuRained ; that all material caufes are no 
more than inftruments in his hand, and 
that from him their efficacy is derived; 

and 



" what is moil excellent; and prefers what is 
" imperfedt to what is fupremely perfeft, finitude to 
« infinity, what is narrow and weak to what b 
" unlimited and almighty, and what is perifhing to 
« what endures for ever." Mr. Madauriris Account 
cf Sir I/aac Newton* s Difcoveries^ Book IV, Ch. 9. 

Se&. 1. -" Sir Ifaac Newton thought it moft 

" unaccountable to exclude the Deity only out of the 
€C univerfe. It appeared to him much more juft 
" and reafonable to fuppofe that the whole chain of 
" caufes, or the feveral feries of them, fhould center 
« in him as their fource; and the whole fyftem 
« appear depending on him the only independcal 
« caufe. M Ibid. Seft. 5? 
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and that fo far is he from being an idle 
4*edtator of what happens, that were he, 
for one inftant, to fufpend his agency, 
univerfal confufion would take place, and 
all nature fall to pieces. 

I need not fay how irrefiftible the evi- 
dence is which arifes from hence for 

the dodtrine of Providence. What it 

may be of moft importance to recom- 
mend to notice in this place is the fol- 
lowing obfervation. It has been proved 

that the Deity pervades and actuates the 
whole material world, and that his unre- 
mitting energy is the caufe to which 
every effeft in it muft be traced. Now, 
the fpiritual world is, without doubt, of 
greater confequence. Is his energy then 
wanting here? Is there not one atom of 
matter on which he does not aft; and 
is there then one living Being about which 
he has fio concern ? Does not a Jlone 
Jail without him; and does then a man 
fuffer without him ? Are fuch influences 
1% may be rteccfiary to bring about a jajA; 

E 3 regulation 
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regulation of events in the moral world, 
lfefs likely than, thofe influences which wc 
know to be exerted continually to main- 
tain the order of the inanimate world? 
T he truth is, the inanimate world 
is of no confequence abftrafted from its 
fubferviency to the animate and reafbn- 
able world. The former, therefore, muft 
be preferved and governed entirely with a 
view to the latter *. 

This leads me to a further argument 
on this fubjed, which has,. I think, cons- 
iderable weight, and feems greatly to 
ftrengthen the conclufion I would eftablifh. 
This argument has been hinted 
already, but it is neceflary that it fhould 
be here brought more particularly to view. 
It offers itfelf toois upon confideririg the 

wifdom manifefted in the ftru&ure of 

every 

* I have not mentioned here the conftant exertion 
of Divine power in maintaining the fucceffion of 
vegetables, and in producing men, and other 
beings, becaufe particular notice of it will be takea 
hereafter. 
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c?ery objedt in the inanimate creation. 
How fair is the form of every vegetable, 
and how curioufly arranged its parts? 
Wbat at prpfufion of beauty and elegance 
feems to be wafted away in woods and 
wHdernefles, where no eye ever obferves 
them? What exquifite mechaniirn, what 
nice workmanfhip and amazing art appear 
in every leaf and fpire . of grafe ?■ ■ 
Let us now alk ourfelves ; has God, in 
the kweft of his works, been thus lavijh 
of wifdom, beauty, and fkill, and is he 
jfaarmg of thefe in the concerns of re a- 
Jhnabk beings ? or does he lefs regard 
order, propriety, and fitaefe in the deter- 
mination of their ftates? — —It is not 

poffible to imagine this^ ^-Whatever 

appearance the affairs of men may at 
prcfent make to us, we may be certain 
that they are diredted by the fame wifdom 
with that which we obferve in the reft of 
nature ; that is, by a wifiiom which we 
know to be infinitely fuperior to ours ; by 
awifcfom, which, in the meaneft objects, 
ib exadfc and incomprchenfible, and which 

E 4 there- 
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therefore, muft be as much more fo, in 
higher objedts, as they are of greater 
value.——; — To this purpofe in a great 
meafure is the reafoning we find in Matt, 
vi. 28, &c. Why take ye thought for 
raytrtertt? Confider the lillies of the field how 
they grow. They toil not, neither do they 
Jpin; and yet, I fay unto you , that even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of thefe. Wherefore, if God Jo 
clothe the grafs of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cafi into the oveni 
jhall he not much more clothe you % O ye of 
little faith ? Behold the fowls of the air 9 . 
for they fow not x neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns ; yet your heavenly father 
feedeth them. Are not ye much better than 
they f * 

There is not indeed any thing which 
has a much greater tendency to give 
relief to a mind earneftly wiftiing to be 
fatisfied of a wife fuperintendency of all 
that befalls it, than to contemplate the 
curious organization of any flower or 
I herb 
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herb of the field, and the attention . be- 
llowed on even its outward figure ; and 
then to confider whether it is probable, 
that the Being who fo wonderfully wrought 
yfovS a fubftance, can negledt any intelligent 
creature, or be inattentive to any circum- 
ftance of his exiftence ; whether he who 
has with perfect exadtnefs adjuftcd the 
parts of dead matter to one another in the 
moft trifling plant , muft not be propor- * 
tionably exadt in what is of infinitely 
greater moment, the adjuftment of plea- 
fure and pain to a human foul. — — Or, 
let fuch a perfon fix his thoughts on the 
. ftrudture of his body, and confider, whe- 
ther it is credible that 'he who has fo 
fearfully made this, and difplayed fuch 
unfpeakable wifdom in adjufting and re- 
gulating every particle of matter that com- 
pofes it ; has not difplayed proportionable 
wifdom in the ftrudture of his mind, or 
is not proportionably careful in adapting 
events to its cafe, and in regulating what- 
ever it feels. — - — To fay no more. If 
unerring wifdom (hews itfelf in the dire&ion 

and 
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and government of corporeal nature, and 
all its parts are ordered in number, weight* 
and meafure, fb that the more we know 
of it* the nrfore we are forced to admire 
it ; if its meaneft works are finifhed with 
complete accuracy, and the whole fyflent 
appears harmonious and grand ia the 
higheft poffible degree; what harraofly, 
what wifdom and goodnefs may we well 
reckon upon in the government of the 
intellectual world ? What care and accu- 
racy in difpofing the lots of the individuals 
of it ? HoiV grand muft be its plan* and 
how perfed: its order ? * 
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SECT. III. 



Of the manner in which Providence is 

adminiftered. 



WHAT has been hitherto (aid con* 
tains a brief view of the principal 
arguments for the dofitrine of a righteous 
and all wife Providence. My defign in 
this fedtion is to offer a few obfervations 
t relating to the mode of administering it. 

I have frequently in the preceding 

feftions fpoken on the fuppofition, that 

a perfed: direction of events is brought 

about by the Divine influence, immedi- - 

ately and conftantly exerted every where 

for that purpofe. It muft however be 

remembered that this is a point about 

. which all are not agreed. Many wife 

and 
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and good men are ftrongly prejudiced 
againft the fuppofition, that there have 
been any interpofitions of Divine Power 
fince the creation in directing affairs, as 
implying an impotence, unfkilfulnefs, and 
operofenefs unworthy of infinite wifdom. 
They, therefore, chufe to conceive of the 
laws and order of the material world, 
as having been at firft adjufled in exadt 
correfpondence to what fhould happen 
in the moral world, and the whole 
fcheme including all events as originally 
defigned and laid in the beft manner, 
and now continually going on to open 
an unfold itfelf agreeably to the Divine 
idea, without any occafion for any inter- 
pofitions.——— As far as fuch maintain 
the fame perfect direction of affairs in 
confequence of an original eftablifhment, 
as is commonly fuppofed to be brought 
about by confiant influences, they main- 
tain all that we have reafon to be 
anxious about on the prefent fubjedt. 
And this, indeed, I fhould imagine, it 
Wiuft be impoflible for any one who has 

juft 
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juft notions of the Divine perfections to 
avoid maintaining, let him think on 
this fubjeft in other refpe&s as he plcafes* 

For thus we may argue. When the 

Deity at firft fixed the prefent plan of 
nature, and gave Beings their different 
powers and affe&ions, he either had a 
perfedl* forefight of the whole train of 
events that would arife in confequencc 
of his eftablifhment, or he had not. ■ 
If he had this fore-knowledge, the events 
fore- known were either all of them 
fuch as he faw it would be propereft to 
leave as fore -known, or they were not. 
If the affirmative is aflerted + it is all I 
plead for. Every event in this cafe will 
be juft fuch as perfect rectitude is pleafed 
either to make it, or to fuffer \\ to be. — — 
But, on the contrary, if . amongft the 
fore-known events there were any which 
it was on any account right or proper 
to exclude; on this fuppofition, a good 
theift, who rejects all ocQafional inter -por- 
tions, muft of neceffity fay, that the origi- 
nal plan would -have been fo altered as to 

exclude 
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exclude thtfe events, and to produce a 
complete coincidence of all that ihould 
happen with the counfels and defigns . 
of infinite wifdom and goodnefs. This 
cannot be avoided while the exiftence of 
infinite wifdom and goodnefs in nature 
is believed; and thus the doctrine of 
Providence in its higheft fenfe will ftill 
be aflerted. 



But if an exalt fore -knowledge of all 
a&ions and events, and fuch a perfect 
original eftablifhment in confequence of 
it, as I have mentioned, are thought by 
any to be impoflible; and if, for this 
reafon, no more is fuppofed than that 
powers were given to beings, and gene- 
ral laws fettled, and then events fuf- 
fcred to arife as they would, without 
any particular care or fuperintendency 
exercifecf over them; in this cafe, the 
do&rine of Providence will be intirely 
rejected : And if fuch fentiments are true, 
the univerfe is a chaos; the chara<fter of 
the parent of it is imperfed; all truft in 

him, 
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him, and (implications to him are ab- 
furd, and no part of practical religion has 
any good ^foundation. — —But after what 
has been before laid, I hope I may be 
allowed to take it for granted, that thefe 

fentiments are not true, and that there is 

1- 

indeed a perfedt dire&ion of all events. 
" The point I am ' now confidering is, 
in what manner this is accomplished 5 
and it has probably been already feen in 
fome tneafure why I chufe to conceive 
of it as : produced by conftant influences, 
rather $m&l fuch an original eftablifli- 
ment as I liave mentioned.*— «— *-It will 
appear to fome, that an original eftab- 
liiDhment, anfwering ^hi^ purpofe, implies 
universal- fataHfei, aind; that in events 
happening amongft teafonable agents, 
there ttiuft be infinite variations and un- 
certainties not poffible to be regulated 
by it. 'But be this as it will; it mnft, 
I think, be difficult for an attentive per- 
fon to pcrfuade himfelf, that the othe^ 
method of adminifterijig Providence is 
not the tnoft capable of bringing about 

a perfe£ 
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a perfect regulation of events. And if 
this fhould be true ; or, if any purpofes 
of wifdom and goodnefs may be anfwered 
by conftant influences, which could not 
at all, or not Co well, have been anfwer- 
ed in any other way, we may be fatisfied 
that there really are fuch influences : And 
to aflert the contrary from a prejudice 
againft them as not regular, or not be- 
coming the Deity, feems in the highefl: 
degree unreafonable. Can it be irregular 
to produce the highefl: regularity, or 
unbecoming the Deity to govern the 
univerfe and its affairs in fuch a manner 
as is moft agreeable to the ends for which 
he created it ? Will he facrifice the highefl 
order to the loweftj or fufler events to 
arife at random in the world, rather than 
at any time put forth his hand to direft 
them ? Muft he have been only looking on 
ever fince the creation ; and is this what is 
moft becoming him ? 

Some, probably, are led into miftakes 
on this fubje&, by thinking of the man- 
ner 
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ner in which it is moft becoming the 
l>eity to adt, too ftridtly in conformity 
to that in which men are obliged to adt. 
They have but little power, and there- 
fore are obliged to be as frugal of it as 
poflible. . But there is nothing difficult 
to the Deity, and confequently there 
can be nothing to influence him to chufe 
one way of adting rather than another, 
befides, its being more agreeable to redti- 
tude, and more conducive to his end. 
And this likewife is, in reality, the moft 
beautiful way of adting. Beauty confifts 
chiefly in the proper and effedtual adap- 
tation of means to ends. For this rea- 
fbn, thofe means are the moft beautiful, 
and thofe fyftems the beft, which beft 
anfwer their end. — In mere natural 
order, abftradted from all ufe, there is 
nothing valuable ; and the very reafon why 
the Deity has chofen to eftablifh a courfe 
of nature is, the neceffity of it as a means 
to produce happinefs, and to give his 
reafonable creatures room for a proper 

F exertion 



• 
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exertion of their faculties, and for the 
pra&ice of Virtue. 

Thefe obfervations feem to me of im- 
portance on the prefent fubje&$ but, 
without having recourfe to them, it muft 
furely be very; evident, that influences, 
confident with the free agency of beings 
and uniformly exerted to exclude every 
event fit to be excluded, and to produce 
perfedt order in the adminiftration of the 
world, are fo far from unbecoming the 
almighty and omniprefent parent, that we 
can conceive of nothing more worthy of 
him, or that can make his character ap- 
pear more amiable. Nor is there any 
more reafon to be prejudiced againft them, 
than againft the influence which the con- 
ftitution of the world allows to every 
agent over events, in proportion to his 
power and knowledge- There is no per- 
fon who does not influence in various ways 
what pafles within the circle of his friends 
and acquaintance, and it has never yet 
been thought that the liberty of mankind, 

or 
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Of their fcope for action is affe&ed by 
it, InVifible attd fuperidr Beings may 
»lfb be freqiieritly employed In dire&ing 
occurrences aihorig rtilrikirid. Now, the 
influence of IJivilie Providence is a fa& 
of the faftie kifcd With thefe, and feeing 
not to be oil any account more liable 
to obje&ioiis. Shall We acknowledge 
the influence of every ag£nt dh events, 
and deny that df the Supreme? Was 
it indeed fit tfiat by one original aft he 
fhould exclude himfelf from all farther 
concern with his works; or tan it be 
poflible io imagine that the Being wh& 
is the fouri fain of all thtrgy, and whtrffe 
Aature is perfe<ft affinity and power, 
fhould be die only iiia&ive Being in the 
tiniverfe ? Is it not, oft the contrary, much 

hiore rational to belief, that his influence 

■ 

bver events extends ate much further than 
that of any other Being, and is as much 
more conftant, as the relation in which he 
ftands to beings is nearer, and Tiis power 
arid wifdom - greater ? 

F 2 In 
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In fhort; the notion of an almighty 
Being, perfeSily benevolent, obferving the 
affairs of his own offspring, and yet never 
exerting any influence to give them that 
direction which he moil approves, mufti I 
fhould think, appear too inconfiftent and 
abfurd not to /hock every attentive and 

unprejudiced perfon. With refpedt, 

however, to the analogy I havejuft men- 
tioned between Divine Providence and 
the influence of created agents, it is ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that it fhould be con- 
fidered with fome caution. We fhall 
here be in great danger of deceiving our- 
fclves, if we judge of what the Deity 
fhould do, by what we ought to do. 
It is our duty to exclude, as far as we can, 
all vice and fufferings from the world; 
and becaufe this is not done by the Deity, 
who has all hearts in his hands, and an 
unlimited power over events, fome have 
queftioned whether he at . all directs 
events, or concerns himfelf about us. 
But happy is it for the world that it is 
i hot 
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not governed in the manner in which 
human wifdom would govern it. From 
what is incumbent on us in our circum- 
fiances, we cannot by any means infer 
what, in this inftance, it is proper for 
the Deity to do as fupreme governor *. 
We are too much unacquainted with his 
counfels and plan to be able to determine 
this. Undoubted fadt proves that the 

F 3 original 

* A teacher of religion who had the power by his 
inftru&ions and perfuafions to engage men effec- 
tually to virtue would be inexcufable as far as he 
negle&ed this. But it feems that Jefus Chrift could 
have fo fpoken to men, and fo influenced their hearts, 
as to render his miniftry more fuccefsful than it was* 
He tells us, that there were places where, if he had 
done ^the fame works that he did in Judea, the 
inhabitants would have repented in fackcloth and 
afhes. Thefe places therefore mult have been denied 
the means which it was known would have brought 
them to happinefs. — There are degrees of advantages 
which, if men relift or mifimprove, the Deity does 
not fee fit to grant them more, whatever he may 
know would be the confequence. But by what 
reafons or rules particularly his providence is guided 
in this inftance we canndt fay. 
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prigipal copftitution was fp eft^blif^ed 
by him ?s to admit pf vice and fi}ffer-p 
ings in the prefpnf {late, and that there- 
fore it cannot he a part of his fchpmp 
pf Providenpe entirely to exclude them, 
We fee that there are pumberlefs peffpns 
to whom he does not give all the ad- 
vantages for virtue and happinefs which 
they might enjoy, and which, in all pro- 
bability, would beeffe&ual. It is fuffi^ 
cient to know that he gives more than 
enough to all, and does every thing that 
}t is wifeft and beft for him to do, in 
order to bring about univerfal and infinite 
happinefs.— But this fubjedt wjll b$ piorq 
particularly confidered hereafter, when I 
come to examine the objedlions againft 
providence, taken from the evil, natural 
;yid moral, in the world. 

Many of thofe who think, that tfcer? 
are no conftant influences of the Deity 
in directing events, are ready to acknow-? 
ledge, and every one who believes that 
Chnftianjty wa $ proved by miracles and 
I eame 
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came from God, muft acknowledge, that 
there are particular emergencies in which 
he does interpofe in the affairs of the 
world. Now, this cpnceffion is fufficient 
to eftablifh what I am pleading for. 
For let it but be allowed that the Deity 
has ever once interpofed fince the original 
eftablifhment of things, and there will 
remain no tolerable reafon for imagining 
that he does not interpofe continually, 
as far as there is any occafion* 

It will, I think, be frivolous to afiert, 
that this account of Providence makes it 
a continual feries of miracles. If all 
exertions of Divine Power are to be con- 
fidered as miracukus, this will indeed be 
true; nor will there be the leaft reafon 

why it fhould not be admitted. That 

influence of • fuperior power which is 
ijnplied in a miracle may, for aught we 
know, be exerted on numberlefs occa- 
lions; and what diftinguiflies it from 
common event? may be only that, in the 
cafe of a miracle, the influence of fuperior 

F 4 power 
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power is rendered obvious and fenfible, by 
the extraordinary circumftances attending 
a particular fadt. Thus; the removal of 
a difeafe in the common courfe of things 
no perfon can look upon as miraculous, 
whatever he may believe concerning the 
conftant agency of the Deity in the crea- 
tion. But if a difeafe is removed inftan- 
taneoufly at the command of a man, or 
in any other manner which cannot be 
accounted for by the ordinary powers of 
nature; in this cafe, theinterpofition of 
fuperior power becomes vifible,' and a , 
proper miracje happens. 

But what effedtually removes every 
obje&ion of this kind, and almoft decides 
the queftipn I am confidering, is a point 

■ 

which has been already at large infifted 
upon ; namely, " That the caufe from 
" which the general Jaws * that govern 

" the 

i. 

* It is to be wifhed, that all who think on the 
fubje£t of , this fe&ion, would confider what they 
fliean by the word Laws< It * is very ambiguous and 

Meter* 
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" the material world are derived, is the 
€S immediate power of the Deity exerted 
*< every where." ,It has, I hope, been 
fhew in the laft fecSion, that we have 

clear and ftrong evidence for this. To 

what was there faid, I will beg leave to 
add r on the prefent occafion, that it is 
from this caufe alfo, in particular, muft 
be derived that conftant fucceffion of 
vegetables and animals .which is kept up 
in the world. There is not one fa6t in 
nature which can be completely accounted 
for by the mere powers of mechanifm, 
Moft certainly then this fadt cannot be 
thus accounted for. It is utterly incon- 
ceivable, 

indeterminate in its fignification, and has teen often 
ftrangely mifapplied and abufed. The prefent queftion 
furniflies us with a ftrong proof of this. * The general 
laws of nature fignify nothing but particular phenomena ■ 
which are obferved in nature, or particular modes of 
the operation of fome caufe. When, therefore, tha 
regulation of events, the continuance of the order of 
the world, or the formation of vegetables and animals 
is afcribed to Laws eftablifhed at the creation, either 
the word Laws has no fenfe at all, like the word Nature 
when ufed in the fame manner, or it muft fignify the 
fegular and conftant agency of the Creator* 



1 
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ceivable, that works of fuch fiupendous 
art as the bodies of vegetables and ani- 
mals, myriads of which are continually- 
formed about us, (hould be derived from 
laws planted at the creation in dead matter, 
which have ever fince executed them- 
felves. Thofe who fay this, fay they 
know not what. They make unmeaning 
words ftand for caufes, and attribute to 
matter infinitely more than it is capable 
of. Every new vegetable or animal, 
therefore, 1 confider as a new produc- 
tion of Divine Power, adting conftantly 
and regularly according to an order or 
fcheme at firft fixed by his wifdom. But 
there is particular reafon to . think thus 
with refpedt to the confcious and living 
principles of animals. It is juft as pof- 
fible thatthefe (hould arife into exiftence, 
in confequence of laws eftablifhed at the 
creation without any immediate exertion 
of Divine Power, as it is that they fliould 
arife into exiftence of themfelves without 

any caufe at all*. On this account, 

the 

* I am fenfible that there is room here for re- 
curring to the notion of an original fimttkaneous 

production 
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the prefervation pf all things appears to 
be indeed but very little different from 

a con- 

pr(KJu6}jon of al} things 5 and that foroe will not 
Jiefit^te to aflert, particularly, concerning the Jiving 
principles ' in men and brutes, that they have exifted 
from the firft formation of this earth, and have ever 
fin.ce either lain dormant till united to bodies, or 
been tranfmigrating from one animal to another. I 
will not lofe time in pointing out the abfurdity and 
extravagance pf this notion. How poor are (he 
prejudices which lead perfouis tp feek fuch expedients 
for maintaining the inactivity of the Deity ? What 
is it that renders it fo neceffary to confine the ex- 
ertion of creatiye power to the firft formation of a 
fyftem, rather than to confider it as going on to 
- exert itfelf, according tp a fixed order, during the 
continuance of a fyftejn? — I<et this however be 
allowed. Stil], fince fuch an original fimultaneous 
creation as I have mentioned muft be fuppofed for 
*very particular fyftem; and fince, moft probably, 
there are new fyftems continually brought into being 
ift the boundlefs univerfe ; it will, even in this way. 
be neceflary to admit the conftant exertion of Divine 
power; nor is it poffible to avoid this conclufion, 
without extending the notion now mentioned to the 
whole of nature, and afferting that there never has 
been more than one aft of Divine Power, and that 
all the fucceffions of Beings and worlds fince the 
commencement of created exiftence, with all their 

different 
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a continual creation; for was creative 
power to ceafe operating, the confequence 
would be, that no more new beings would 
make their appearance in the world, and 
that this earth would foon become a wild 
and horrid defart. 

The concluiion arifing from thefe ob- 
servations is very obvious. Divine Power, 
we fee, did not ceaie operating at the . 
creation. It appears, on the contrary, 
that there is a con ft ant exertion of it 
through all nature. Can there be any 
reafbn for denying that by it Providence 
is adminiftered? Though employed con- 
tinually in the prefervation of the general 
kws of the material world, and the % 
production of animate and inanimate 
Beings, muft it be fuppofed to have no- 
thing 

different laws, have taken place of themfelves, and 
will for ever continue to do fo, in virtue of that one 
aft, without requiring any immediate direction 
from the Creator, or any interpofition of his power. 
If there is any perfon who is inclined to adopt this 
opinion, I have nothing to fay to him. 
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thing to dd with the affairs of moral 
agents ? 

I cannot think of more than one diffi- 
culty that can here offer itfelf to any 
pcrfon's thoughts. It is poffible, that 
fome who admit thofe general influences 
of Divine Power by which the world 
is preferved, may yet imagine that there 
is an incredibility in that kind of influ- 
ence which the interpofitions of Provi- 
dence imply, becaufe, being accommo*- 
dated to particular cafes and occafions, 
it muft be a particular and occafional in- 
fluence introduced out of courie, and not 
reducible to any ftated and uniform mode 
of operation. It cannot perhaps be ne- 
ceflary to take much notice of this ob- 
jection.——— Since general influences are 
only a number of particular ones, the 
diftin&ion upon which it is founded can- 
not be of much weight, And, fup- 
pofing it of weight, it muft be in a great 
meafure invalidated by fojne of the fadts 
I have mentioned ; for among thefe ard 

jnftances, 
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inrtanccs, not only of general and fated 
exertions of Divine Power in the world, 
but of fuch as muft be meant by parti- 
cular and occafional ones.— However, 
were it at all neceflary, it might very 
well be granted, without any prejudicfe 
to the prefent argument, that the Deity 
always ads by general influence, and in a 
fiated courfe* It is eafy to conceive, that 
the agency by which a particular provi- 
dence is carried oil, may be an agency by 
* laws operating, in given circumftances, 
invariably and regularly ; for no onp can 
fay, what laws and regulations may be 
eftablifhed in the univerfe, by which 
events may be fecretly dire&ed. Dr. 
Butler * obferves, that fo particular an 

interpoial 

* 4C Thus, that miraculous powers fhould be 
" exerted at fuch times, upon fuch occafions, in 
♦ c fuch degrees and manners, and with regard to 
€C fuch perfens rather than others j that the affairs 
u of the world, being permitted to go on in their 
cc natural courfe fo far, fhould, juft at fuch a point, 
•* have a new diredtion given them by miraculotts 
44 interpo fit ions ■> that thefe interpofitions fhould be 

" exa&ly 
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interpofal of the Deity as that in the 
Chriftian revelation, might have been by 
general laws. It is at leaft certain, that 
there is one law to which the whole of 
divine influence in nature, of whatever 
kind it is, may be reduced. I mean the 
fupreme law of re&itude. When viewed 
in their* reference to this, all the diverii- 
ties of operation by which the admini- 
stration of the world may be conducted, 
agree,, and appear to be only different 
effedts of one and the fame principle 
adling varioufly, according to the different 
cirfcumftances and chara&ers of moral 

agents. If any perfon fhould ftill 

want fatisfa&ion about the prefent point, 

let 

" exa&l y in fuch degrees and refpe&s only ; all this 
" may have been by general laws : Unknown in- 
*« deed to us: But no more unknown than the Jaws* 
* c from whence it is that fome die as foon as they 
«« are born, and others live to extreme old age; 
** that one man is (6 fuperior to another in under- 
«« ftanding; with innumerabte more things, which 
«« we cannot reduce to any laws or rules at all, tho' 
« it is taken for granted they are as much reduceabler 
"to general ones, as gravitation." Analogy, Part II„ 
Chap. 4. 
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let him recolledt an obfervation which 
has been made at the beginning of this 
fedion. Let him confider that there 
is no more reafon for being prejudiced 
againft the influence of invifible agents, 
and especially the fupreme, over events, 
while a courfe of nature is going on, 
than there is for being prejudiced, on 
the fame account, againft the influence 
which vifible agents have over the affairs 
of their own fpecies, and thofe of the 
Beings below them. The latter we know 
to be, not only confiftent with the courfe 
of nature, but a part of it; and the other 
may be equally fo. This is fo true that, 
agreeably to Df. Butler's obfervation, even 
the interpofition of fuperior power im- 
plied in a miracle, however unufual or 
extraordinary, may be entirely natural: 
That is; the conftitution of the world 
mgy be fuch as allows of it in certain 

cafes.- 1 know it is common to think, 

that miracles imply a fufpenjion or viola- 
tion of the laws of nature. But no 
opinion can be more groundlefs. Were we 

to 
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to fee the motion of water downwards 
ceafe at once at the word of a man, or 
a river parted in its courfe, as Jordan 
was, we fhould fee a miracle. ' But we 
could not fay that the law of gravita- 
tion was fufpended ; for the water might 
have gravitated as ufual, and the true 
caufe of the event be, the exertion of an 
adequate fupcrior power to controul the , 
effedts of gravitation, in which its fufpen- 
fion is no more implied than in a man's 
preventing a heavy body from falling, by 
applying his hand to it. Nor could we 
in this inftance iay, that the event was 
not agreeable to the conftitution of the 
univerfe; for in order to this we fhould' 
be able to difcover what the conftkutfon 
of the univerfe is, taking in the vifible and 
invifible world, and that it excludes all 
interpofitions of fuperior power in hiimaft- 

affairs Every one will eafily fee hdttr 

thefe obfervations are to be applied to 
the purpofe for which they are mention- ' 

ed. — — Difmiffing them, therefore, I 

/hall beg leave to introduce here one fur- 

G ther 
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ther obfervation which feems worth 
tice. 



It ought to be confidered that events 
happen in the world in fuch a manner, 
as plainly render it not unlikely, that there 
may be feme fuperior influence concerned 
in directing them. We are far from 
having a perfect knowledge of all the 
caufes from whence" events arife, and 
therefore cannot fay how far the Divine 
hand may be among thofe caufes. The 
uncertainty which attends all human 
fchemes is continually obferved and felt, 
and has given rife to the common no- 
tions of Fortune, by which many of the* 
antient philofophers feem to have meant 
the fame with Providence. The beft 
laid fchemes often fail of fuccefs ftrange- 
ly, and fome of the moft important 
changes are often derived from incidents 
in themfelves the moft trifling, fo that # 
indeed, it is not poflible for us to imagine 
what would follow from an alteration of. 
any one circumftance in the general feries 

of 



of events. What room then is there for 
the influence of invifible agency ? What 
a command over events would a fuperior 
Being have, by only- a fecret direction of 
what appears to us mod accidental and 
trifling? 

Such are the moil material obfervations 
which have occurred to me, on the man- 
ner in which Providence is adminiftered. 
———The great enquiry on this fubje<3: 
is, how far it is reafonable to admit the 
conftant exertion of Divine influence for 
this purpofe. In anfwer to this enquiry, 
I have endeavoured to reprefent the folly 
of thofe prejudices which dilpofe men 
to exclude from the world the influence 
of the Deity, and to confider him as 
being what no other agent is -, only a mere 
IpeftatQr of the laws and order of the 
world. But more than this has been 
done. It has, I think, been demon- 
ft rated that, the laws and order" of the 
world are nothing but his uniform agency ; 
and that the notion of a felf-fubfifting 

G 2 world, 
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world, or of a fcheme eftablifhed at the 
creation which has been ever fince exe- 
cuting itfelf without depending on the* 
Creator, implies an abfolute impofiibility.. 
There is, therefore, a necefiity of 
acknowledging the conftant exertion of 
Divine influence in nature. This leads 
us almoft unavoidably to conceive of Pro-* 
vidence as administered by it. And, in. 
anfwer to a difficulty Which might po£- 
fibly remain with fome, it has been oh-, 
ibrved, that it is neither neceflary to con- 
fider the influence of Providence as an 
adventitious influence out of the cougfe 
of nature, rior if it was, could any rea~ 
fon be drawn from hence for rejecting 
it. 

The que/Hon I have been difcuffing 
is, I think, the only queftion on the 
mode of the adminiftration of Providence, 
about which there can be much difpute. 
It is neceflary this fliould be obferved, 
becaufe fome prbbably will be inclined 

to 
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to think, that there is another queftion 
of which notice fhould have been taken ; 
namely, the queftion % hgw far Providence 
is carried on by the inftrumentality of 
fubordinate agents. But it will eafily 
appear, that the, difcuflion of this queftion 
cannot lead us into any fentiments on 
the points I have been confidering, diffe- 
rent from thbfe already explained. 'Tis 
with me out of doubt,, that there is an 
inftrumentality of fubordinate agents in 
carrying on the defigns of Providence, 
and it may not perhaps be poflible to 
conceive how far it reaches; but then, 
I confider thefe agents as adting in every 
inftance under the fuperintendency of 
the Deity, which reduces their inftru- 
mentality into a perfedt coincidence with 
that mode of adminiftering Providence, 

for which I have pleaded.- -If any one 

will deny this, and affert that there is 
no other direction of affairs than is pro- 
duced by created Beings, uninfluenced 
by the Deity, and adftng without com- 

G 3 miflion 
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mifiion from hirn; in this cafe, there 

» 

' will plainly be no other Providence than 
* that of thefe Beings, and all things will 
be left to the effe&s of an original efta- 
Wifhment, without' any fubfequent care 
or government. Several remarks have 
been already made on this opinion, and 
there will be occafion to fay fomewhat 
more about it in the next fedtion. I am 
in hopes, however, that but little need be 
faid to convince moft confiderate perfbns, 
that the moral world is not thus left 
to itfelf, or that the feveral orders of 
reafonable Beings in it are not delivered 
up in fuch a manner to their influence 
on one another, as that there is no Jupremc 
dire&ion from the Deity. Were, there 
no fuch decifive arguments to be urged 
as fome that have been propofed, we 
might well reckon, with confidence that 
the Being who is moft nearly related 
and moft intimately prefent to the world, 
is alfo the Being who has the moft 
conftant and a&ive concern with it. 

But 
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But not to repeat what has been before 
(aid, I fhall now proceed to fome fur- 
ther points, which it will be proper to 
confider on the fubjeft of Prftvidence. 



O4 SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 



Of the Objections againjl Providence. 



A Good deal has been faid in anfwer 
to feveral of the objections which 
have been made againft the dodtrine of 
Providence. But there are fome important 
ones of which no notice has been taken, 
and my defign in this fedtion is to offer a 
few obfervations upon them. 

It would preclude much that has been 
objedted on this fubjedt to remember, that 
the directions of Providence are, as it is 
certainly beft they fhould be, concealed 
and invilible; and that, therefore, we 
cannot in particular cafes determine in 
what manner its influence has been ex- 
erted, or what its intentions are. My 
meaning here will be beft explained by 

con- 
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considering a few inftances. ■■■■■■ A 
fleet, fuppofe, has beat an enemy's fleet 
in confequence of a fudden turn of the 
wind in its favour, ■ . ■ Here would 
be an event which, we might aflu redly 
believe, did not happen without the con- 
cern and direction of the Deity, and 
which might reafonably be afcribed to 
him as the firfl: caufe and fupreme difpofer 
of all things. But it would be prefump- 
tuous to fay, that it proved his approba*- 
tion of the victors and their caufe, or 
that the fudden turn of the wind was 

produced by his immediate hand. — 

Again ; an earthquake, let us fuppofe, 
has laid in ruins a city or a kingdom. 
That perfon would, in my opinion, be 
inexcufable, who fhould, in this cafe, 
terminate his views in the natural caufes 
which produced the earthquake. The 
eftablifhing thefe caufes at firft in the 
frame of nature, and conducting things 
fince in fuch a manner as that it fhould 
happen juft when and where it did, ought 
in all jeafbn to be afcribed to the Divine 

good 



t. 
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good pleafure. And were not this the 
cafe, or were it true that it never was 
any objedt of Divine forefight and coun- 
fel, but derived entirely from blind chance 
or fate, all religious views of it would 
be irrational and abfurd. The particular 
intentions, however, of Providence in fuch 
a calamity, or the reafons by which its 
difpofals with refpedt to it have been 
guided, we are not capable of difcover- 
ing ; and many perfons have been much 
too free in their judgments on fuch occa- 
fions, and, in confequence of this, have 
done much towards bringing this dodhine 
into difcredit. We may perceive in- 
deed fome general ends which are an r 
fwered by all events of this kind, fuch 
as to alarm and awaken men, and bring 
them to a fenfe of virtue and piety : But 
we cannot go much further ; or fay, for 
example, that the calamity was defigned 
as a judgment on the fufferers, and in- 
dicated them to be worfe than other 

men. 

Once 
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Once more. A good man, let us fup- 
pofe, with ferioufnefs and fi mplici iy 9 
makes it the conftant fubjedt of his pray- 
ers to the Deity that he would fhew him 
what is true and right, deliver his mind 
from the influence of unreafonable preju- 
dices, and direct his thoughts and en- 
quiries. Such a perfbn may, I think, be 
aflured in general, that his prayers are 
gracioufly regarded, and that he is, in 
fome way or other, the better for them. 
And he may alfo even believe that his 
fentiments, in confequence of them, are 
nearer to truth than they would otherwife 
have been. But wherein, particularly, 
they are fo; or how far, .in confequence 
of his prayers, he has, on any one point, 
been guarded from error, it is not pof- 
iible for him to know. As the Deity has 

thought fit to make us fhort-fighted and 
fallible, we muft be ignorant td what 
degree he may fufFer us to mi/take. Our 
chief fecurity and comfort on this head 
are, that, with honeft hearts, we cannot 
miftake dangeroufly, or fall into any errors 

that 
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that (hall be imputed to us as crimes, and 
leflen the Divine favour to us. 

What has been now faid concerning 
the influences of Divine Providence is 
very neceflary to be attended to, in or- 
der to prevent the danger of fuperftition 

and enthufiafm. That there is a wife 

Providence extending to all events, we 
have, it has been (hewn; fufficient evi- 
dence to prove : And that its influence 
is not difcernible by us, or diftinguifli- 
able, in its exertions, from the common 
operations of natural caufes, and the 
courfe of our own thoughts, is no more 
any reafon for denying its reality, than 
it is for denying the reality of our fouls, 
or of the ubiquity of the Divine eflence, 
that they are not the immediate obje&s 
of fenfible obfervation. In fome 

inftances indeed, the interpofitions of the 
Deity have been open and fenfible, but 
fuch interpofitions are very extraordinary ; 
and to expedt them in any common cafes 
would be madnefs. The delufions of 

enthufiafm 
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enthufiafm take their rife from hence, 
and confift chiefly in afcribing particular 
feelings, without reafon, to fupernatural 
fuggeftion; or in imagining that the 
dire<ftions of God's Providence, and his 
influence on the foul, are capable of being 
particularly obfprved. 

'Tis proper that it fhould be further 
obferved here, with refpe&'to the cjodtrine 
of Providence, that it ought never to 
be explained in fuch a manner as to 

i r ■ 

deftroy the value of the agency of created 
beings. This would be the cafe wtere 
fuch a dependence of events on the Deity 
maintained, as would imply that they are 
not all dependent on the wills of in- 
ferior Beings. No one, I hope, who 
has attended to the account I have giv- 
en of Providence, can think that any 
fuch confequence arifes frotn it. I have 
(hewn; particularly, how confident this 
do&rine is with the liberty of mankind ; 
and what has" been faid to this purpofc, 

together with the obfervations that have' 

been 
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been made on the manner of administer- 
ing Providence, is Sufficient to remove 
any objections that can be taken from 
the neceffity of allowing Beings, when 
created, fcope for aftion, and leaving 
events, in" fome meafure, to be deter- 
mined by their choice. This, undoubt- 
edly, is neceffary. Were there no fcope 
for adtion given Beings, or had they no 
power over what comes to pafs, there 
could be no fuch thing as a mo- 
ral government in nature, there would 
be no room for real beneficence and the 

> 

happinefs connedted with it, and the 
whole rational univerfe would be a fyftem 
of confcious machinery, void of value 
and dignity. But then, furely, this does 
not oblige us to maintain that the Deity 
exercifes no Providence over the Affairs 
of rational Beings. The power which 
they have over events, with all its re- 
ftridtions, was given by him; and all 
the particular exertions of it are under 
his diredtion. If any of them become 
depraved, and bring calamities upon 

themfelvcs 
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themfelves or others, we muft fay, that 
fo the Deity fuffers things to happen. 
Thofe circumftances in the plan of nature 
and ftates of Beings which gave oc- 
cafioh to, or admitted o£ fuch evils, 
we muft afcribe to his will ; and all 
that happens in confequence of them 
we ought to confider as fuperin tended 
by him in the beft manner. Nothing 
would be more unreafonable than to 
imagine, that there is any inconfiftency 
between a limited and derived dependence of 
events on created agents, and a fupreme 
dependence of all events on that firft caufe, 
of whom and through whom, are all things. 
My happincfs, let me fuppofe, 
depends entirely, in a particular inftance, 
on the determination of one of my fellow- 
creatures. It will in this cafe be ftridtly 
true, that it is the Deity puts me into 
his hands. If, contrary to reafon and 
the Divine law, he abufes his power, 
it will be my duty to acquiefce chearfully, 
from a conviftion of the right which the 
Deity has to make, my happinefs depend 

on 

1 
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on whatever conditions he pleafes, and 
of the unerring reafon by which all his 
difpenfations are guided. Not to be an 
abfolute fufferer by exiftence, if innocent, 
is the chief unalineable right I have. 
Within this limit the Deity may, in any 
degree he fees bed, and that is confident 
with the rules of distributive juftice, make 
my ftate precarious and dependent. I 
can never fuffer beyond what is fit ; and 
I may, from his goodnefs, expert all fuch 
remedies for the fufFerings which may 
be brought upon me as are, on the 
whole, proper to be provided. Recti- 
tude, under the government of a being 
of perfect rectitude, I may be fure, fhall 
take place invariably, univerfally and for 
ever,- and this is all I ought to wifh 

for. In a word; the Divine fcheme 

is, plainly, that events fhall, to a certain 
degree, be what created agents make 
them. His will, in numberlefs cafes, 
appears to be, that one Being fhall or fhall 
not receive particular benefits, or fuffer 
particular evils as his fellow Beings fhall 

pleafe 
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pleafe to determine. But then, this 
happens no farther than he knows to 
be beft, and in no inftances but fuch as 
he appoints. Every determination of 
every Being which would produce any 
degree of wrong fuffer ing, or any event 
not confident with a perfedt order of 
adminiftration, he will undoubtedly either 
prevent, or over-rule in its confequences. 
He is prefent in all minds ; and that 
whole concatenation of events and 
caufes, in confequence of which any^ 
agent finds himfelf at any time in any 
circumftances, (hould be conlidered as 
derived from him, and as having been, 
in every part of it, the objedt of his fu- 
perintending care. It would, as I before 
obferved, be denying the dodtrkie of 
Providence entirely, and making the uni- 
verfe in a manner forlorn and fatherlefs, 
to fuppofe, that all that the Deity does 
is to endow Beings with powers and 
affedlions, and then to turn them out into 
a wide theatre, there to fcuffie as they 
can, and do what they pleafe, without 

H taking 
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taking any care of them, or prefiding 
over their affairs* We cannot be more 
fure of the moral perfections of the Deity 
than we arc that this is falfe. Whatever 
evils there are in the world, they can bo 
only fuch as he is pleafed to admit 
into it. When he willed the exiftencc 
of the prefent univcrfe, he willed it as 
including every event which he fbrefaw 
would arife in it. All abufe of. liberty 
and reafon he does indeed difapprove and 
forbid, and will adequately puntth. It 
is of eflcntial malignity, and as far as it 
enters tends to lay wafte his works. But 
it can enter no further than he fees fit to 
fuffer it. He had the beft reafons, for 
eftablifhing at firft thofe ftates and con- 
nexions of Beings, from whence he knew 
it would fpring. He can reftrain and 
diredt it as he pleafes, and even turn it 
into an occafion of good. If other fyftems 
in which it does not take place contain 
more happinefs, and are equally poflible 
and proper, they might, when this was 
produced, have been previoufly exiffcent 

in 
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in the greateft variety any one can ima- 
gine, and the addition of this might have 
been a further proper exertion of infinite 
goodnefs. It would be impoffible for 
the Deity ever to aft, if it is a juft reafon 
againft the produftioa of any given 
fyftem, that there are others poffible 
including greater happinefs . 

But thefe are obfervations which I fhall 
have occafion to infift on, and to explain 
particularly hereafter, and which lead me 
to what I chiefly intended in this fcftioft ; 
namely, to Confide r the obje<3ions againft 
Providence taken frbm the irregularities 

^ ■ 

and evils natural and moral, which tve 

» 

fee in the world. Thefe are the greatefl: 
of all the difficulties that occur to us in 
thinking of this fubjcdt. My defign 
however is not to enter into a detafhof 
all that may be offered to remove them, 
but only to fuggeft a few fentiments with 
this view, which feem to me of peculiar 
importance, and fome of which, per- 

. H2 haps, 
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haps, have not been enough infifted on 
by others. 

The moft common anfwer to all the 
difficulties arifing from the feeming irre- 
gularities and disorders in the fyftem of 
nature, is taken from our ignorance 
and narrow views, compared with the 
extent of the fcherne of Providence.—— 
This anfwer is folid and important, but 
it requires to be ftated with fome care, 
in order to appear in its juft and full 
force. It may be faid in oppofition to it, 
€€ -that we can have no more reafoij, to 
" conclude, on account of unknown re- 
" lations and connexions, that the feem~ 
'* ing diforders are not really fuch, than 
V. we have, on the other hand, to con- 
" elude on the like account, that the 
" feeming order is not really fuch ; and 
Y that, therefore, the fame regard is due 
" in all cafes to irregular appearances as 
u to regular; that both fhould be allow- 
*' ed their whole weight undiminished 
" by any confiderations of our ignorance, 

4 * and 
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€€ and our fentimcnts be determined by 
cc the degree in which we fee, or think 
" we fee, the. one to prevail over the 

" other."- But a little attention will 

difcover this way of arguing, in the prefent 
cafe, to be very fallacious. The pofition 
on which it is founded, 4t that unknown 
" relations may as well fhew feeming 
€C order to be diforder as the contrary," is 
undoubtedly falfe. Order and regularity, 
we are fure, wherever they are found, 
cannot but proceed from defign and 
wifdom ; and it is not poflible that any 
unknown relations fhould deftroy the. 
appearance of them.— Thus; if we faw a 
million of things, difpofed regularly at the 
angles of a polygon of a million of equal 
fides, we fhould neceflarily conclude that 
there was real order here, derived from 
knowledge and wifdom ; nor could we 
help reckoning it impertinent to objedt, 
that, if we knew all the relations of thefe 
things to others, we might perceive the 
contrary. But, on 'the other hand ; fup- 
pofing any number of objedts to be dif- 

H3 pofed 
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pofed apparently according to no order, 
we could not from hence conclude that 
this was really the cafe ; becaufe it is not 
impoffible but that their relations and 
correfpondencies to furrounding objedb, 
did we perceive them, might (hew us 
that they were difpofed in the moft beau- 
tiful order.— — In like manner/it would 
be very abfurd to fay, that had we larger 
views we might difcover, perhaps, that 
the eye was not made for feeing, or that 
the bodies of plants and animals are not 
the effe&s of art. But, it is by no means 
{o to fay of any appointments of nature, 
or parts of an animal body which feem 
irregular or ufelefs, that, had we larger 
views, we might perceive them to be 

otherwife. It is, therefore, evident 

that the relations of obje<fts, or their con- 
nexions with other objedts, may entirely 
alter what appears irregular in them, at 
the fame time that they cannot affedl 
what appears regular ; and that, confe- 
quently, contrary to what has been ob- 
jected, there is the greateft regard due to 

our 
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our ignorance when we contemplate the 
former, but none when we contemplate 
the latter. The one mufi be the effc& 
of wifdom, and the other may. From 
the appearance of deformity, or ill con* 
trivance in an objed, when C^n. in one 
pofition, or confidered by itfelf, there 
may not arife the leaft preemption, that 
it will have the fame appearance when 
feen in another pofition* or when con* 
fidered as a part of an extenfive and 
complicated fyftem. How foolilh may 
the meafures taken by the rulers of a 
ftate, or the inftitutions of a civil polity, 
though in reality the wifeft poflible, feem 
to a peribn not enough acquainted With 
tibe fituation of the ftate, or. with the 
whole plan of the civil polity ? How 
dull may a tingle part of a mulical; com- 
pofition appear when heard alone, which 
yet, when heard in. concert with the 
other parts, may make the moft delight- 
ful harmony ? How aukward may a 
beautiful and neceflary member of a 
machine appear, when detached from the 

H4 left, 
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reft, or when viewed by one who fees 
not its reference to the end of the ma- 
chine ? How confufed does the fyftem 
of the world appear to a fpeftator on the 
earth, or according to the Ptolemaick 
fyftem ; but how regular and harmoni- 
ous is it according to the true fyftem, or 
as it would appear to a fpedtator in the 
fun ? Can it be excufable not to bear in 
mind fuch truths, when we contemplate 
Divine Providence ? Or is it at all judg- 
ing according to reafon, not to make the 
allowances they require ? Is there any 
. one who, in examining any work of 
human art, would not impute to his 
ignorance whatever in it appeared not 
-confiftent with the fkill which the general 
frame of it difcovered ? Why is not this 
equally reafonable with refpedt to the 
conftitution of nature, where we find in~ 
numerable proofs of infinite wifdom, an4 
in the meaneft productions of which is 
exhibited an incomprehenfible exadlnefs 
Of art and workmanfhip ? 



w 
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It may be worth adding here, that, 
being ourfelves part of nature, and deriv- 
ing from the fame original with it our very 
notions of order, it feems very incredible 
that we fhould be able to corredt nature, 
or to conceive an order greater and better 
than is to be found in it *• 

« 

There are two accounts to be given 
of the appearance of irregularities in na- 
ture. It may be occafioned either by the 
reality of thefe irregularities ; or by our 
ignorance, confined views, and difad- 
vantageous fituation for obferving nature. 
It may be owing either to a real want of 
wifdom, or to the infinity and unfathoma- 
blenefs of it. The firft of thefe accounts 
contradicts numberlefs Phenomena of 
nature; is inconfiftent with the perfection 
of wifdom apparent in the general frame 
of the world, and oppofes our moil rea- 
sonable apprehenfions concerning the na- 
ture 

* See Charafteriftics, Vol. II. p. 2S4. 
Ts$ yap cty un Qvrt< T*fs (-ri^KctKK^TATH xo^b) 
jtp€jr«is Myctp, etv wrot 7/^ fi^fos *vr* i?tl Arift. 
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ture and attributes of the firft caufc. The 
latter account, on the contrary, is in the 
higheft degree eafy, natural, and obvious. 
'Tis fuggefted to us by what we have ex* 
perienced in fimilar inftances, and agree- 
able to what, from the reafon of the thing, 
we might have forefeen muft have hap- 
pened to fuch creatures as we are, in con- 
fidering fuch a fcheme as that of nature,- — 
Can we then doubt a moment to which of 
thefe accounts we fhall give the prefe- 
rence ? Is it reafonable to fuffer our con- 
viction of a fadt, for which we have good 
evidence, to be influenced by appearances 
that may as well be confident as incon- 
fiftent with it 5 nay, by appearances that, 
on the fuppofition of its truth, we muft 
beforehand have expe&ed ? Muft it not 
be always proper to fufpedt our judg- 
ments in cafes where we have often been 
miftaken, and where it is certain we muft 
be particularly liable to miftake ? 

Let us here fix our thoughts again* on 
the ftrudture of the human body. We 

know 

• See page 57, 
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know it to be an effect of confummate 
fkill. But there are fome of its parts 
the ufes and propriety of which we do 
not perceive. Can we fuppofe thefe 
parts to be really ufelefs, and the human 
body, in fuch inftances, to be ill made ? 
Or can it be poflible for any perfon, in 
this cafe, to infer any more than the 
" imperfedtion of this knowledge ?"— 
There is the very fame reafon again ft 
drawing any other conclufion from what 
is dark to us in the difpenfatioqs of Pro- 
vidence, and the government of events* 
— — What, in truth, would be moil of 
all unaccountable is, that to Beings whole 
views are confined within the narroweft 
limits of time and place, many pacts of 
an infinite plan, contrived by infinite 
wifdom, fhould not appear unaccountable. 
It ought to fatisfy us, that we fee and 
know enough to convince us of the per* 
fedtion of the Divine ways and works. 
To expedt that they fhould be fully 
understood by us, or that no difficulties 
ihoul4 embarrafs us in our enquiries into 

them, 
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them, would flbew the moft inexcufablc 
folly. It has happened, in many inftan- 
ces, that what for fome time had been 
looked upon as faulty in the conftitution 
of nature has been found to be wife and 
good. This ought to teach us diffidence 
with regard to whatever we may ftill be 
unable to account for. AH the fancies of 
men, that they could mend God's works, 
or corredt the order of the world, have 
hitherto proved nothing but their igno- 
rance and preemption. As new light 
lias been ftruck out, objections have va- 
nished, and the Divine works have (hone 
with greater brightnefs. The further ad- 
vances have been made in the knowledge 
of nature, and the more open it has been 
laid to our view, the more glorious it 
has appeared, and the Wronger proofs 
have been difcovered of the perfections 
of its author: And hence, what we 
ought in all reafon to reckon upon is, 
that were we acquainted with the whole 
of nature, or had faculties for entering 
into the counfels of Providence, and dif- 
covering the connexions and dependencies 

of 
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of all its parts, every irregularity would 
difappear, and all that now puzzles us 
be found completely right and good. 
The chief difficulties occur juft 
where we might expedt them ; in the 
ftate of human affairs, and the ma- 
nagement of the moral world. The 
fcheme of the natural world lies more 
in one view before us, and has lefs de- 
pendence on paft and future events; but 
that of the other, 'tis reafonable to think, 

muft be as much more deep laid as it is 
of greater importance. It muft be of 
inconceivable extent as to duration as well 
as place, confift of many related periods, 
and proceed through a leng fucceffion of 
ages. If then of the former we are in- 
competent judges, how much more fo 
muft we be of the latter ; and with what 
patience and hope ought we, under a 
fenfe of our blindnefs, to wait till time 
(hall unravel the fcheme, and fliew us 
more clearly the perfedt order of [the 

Divine government ? In flfort ; that 

perfon is indeed hardly worthy of a place 
among God's works, who obferves them 

fo 
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fo carelefsly as not to know, that there is 
a depth of wifdom and contrivance in 
then) which he cannot trace, and is not 
led from hence to implicit and hearty 
aCquiefcence, believing where he does dot 
fee, and adoring where he finds himfelf 
incapable of comprehending. 

The next obfervation I {hall make on 
the objections I have mentioned is, that 
in general, they are founded too much 
on the unreafonable and abfurd expecta- 
tion " that the Deity fhould a£t, in every 
"jingle injtance, to the utmoft extent of 
" his power, and communicate the great* 
€t eft polfible happinefs."— -—— Happi- 
nefs, we know, is greatly prevalent in 
all we fee of the world. Every diftrid; 
of it abounds with effects of the good- 
nefs of its maker. Our complaint then 
muft be, not why is not goodnefs dis- 
played in the conftitution of nature, but 
why is not more goodnefs difplayed. But 
let it be well confidered, that this is a 
complaint, the foundation of which it is 
not poffible to remove : For, had the 

happi- 
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happinefs communicated been ever fo 
great) we might {till have afked, why is 
it not greater ? 

As long as the fum of the happinefs 
of any Being exceeds that of his miferies, 
God is kind to him ; nor does it make 
the lead difference to a Being, whether 
any particular quantity of happinefs with 
which he is blefled is pure and unmixed, 
or only the clear excefs of his enjoy- 
ments above his fufferings, or whether 
larger capacities of enjoyment are given 
him with proportionable deductions of 
fufferings, or narrower capacities without 
%ny fuch deductions. 

As far, therefore, as the attribute of 
goodnefs is concerned, no objections can 
be made againft any natural evils over-i 
balanced by good, which may not equally 
be made againft communicating a fmaller, 
rather than a larger quantity of good, 
or granting narrower rather than greater 

capacities of happinefs. -—Thus > if 

the animals on this globe (fuppofing all 

along 
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along happinefs to prevail in their exi- 
gence) fhould, be exempted from the 
greater calamities that befall them, they 
fhould, for the fame reafon, be exempted 
from the fmaller, and enjoy an uniform 
happinefs, without being, at any time, 
in the leaft annoyed or difturbed. This 
happinefs alfo they may expeft to be the 
greateft their natures are capable of, and 
to continue for ever. They ought, 
therefore, to be immortal, fubjeft to no 
decay, liable to no accidents, and fecure 
of enjoying every pleafure in the higheft 
pofTible degree. But we cannot flop 
here. For the fame reafon that they 
ought to be thus happy to the utmoft 
extent of their capacities, they ought to 
have had higher capacities. But how 
extravagant is all this ? At this rate, no 
finite or imperfect Being muft ever be 
created. 



»r-r-»» 



Tis a very different queflion, how far 
the wifdom of God appears in the mixed 
.flate appointed to Beings: And fo like- 
wife 



■■^ 
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wife is the queftion, how far his jujiice 
can be vindicated in the relative flates 
of mankind, confidered as reafonable 
agents of different moral characters.—— 
The chief difficulties attending the latter 
enquiry are removed by fuppofing a 
future flate; and with refpeft to the for- 
mer, we , know enough to . be fatisfied, 
that all the particular evils incident to 
Beings are under good direction, and 
that it is for the beft reafons that a 
mixed ftate is appointed them. It de- 
fences particular notice, that many of the 
pains and evils to which all animals are 
liable, appear plainly to be deiigned as 
means to fecure their happinefs and to 
guard them againft harm, and are there- 
fore, as much almoft as any of their natural 
pleafures and enjoyments, proofs both of 
the wifdom and goodnefs of the Deity. 

I have called the expectation that God, 
in any Jingle injiance, fliould produce the 
greateft poffible happinefs unre^fonable 
^nd abfurd. This is an extremely evi- 

I dent 
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dent truth. But it fhould be obfcrved, 
that it by no means follows from hence 
that, taking in the whole extent and 
duration of the creation, a quantity of 
abfolute good has not been produced 
which exceeds all that is pofllblc to be 
conceived. Though only a limited quan- 
tity of happinefs can exift in any given 
number of limited effedts, and though, 
therefore, all that we can reafonably 
expedt with regard to any fingle parts of 
nature is, to fee that good is prevalent, or 
that happinefs is defigned and commu- 
nicated ; and to expedt more would run 
us into the greateft abfurdities, yet the 
entire plan of created cxiftence, reaching, 
perhaps from eternity to eternity, and 
extending through immenfity, may in- 
clude in it infinite, Or infinitely infinite hap- 
pinefs. 

But to difmifs this. It will be worth 
while here, to apply the prefent argument 
more particularly to the ftate and cir- 
cumftances of man, ■ Various have 

been 
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been the complaints of the evils under 
which man groans, and the calamities 
to which he is liable* But if it muft 
be granted, that he enjoys, on the whole, 
more pleafure than he fuffers pain ; that 
his life and ftate are in a high degree 
eligible, notwithftanding the evils blend- 
ed with them ; and that the whole order 
of his nature, as it came from the hands 
of the Creator, is fuch as proves him 
to have been defigned for nothing but 
virtue and happinefs ; If, I fay, this 
muft be granted, as furely it muft, it 
(hould go a great way towards filencing 
all objections and complaints. For it will 
follow that the meaning of them muft 
be in a great meafure this; " Why was 
not man made more happy and per- 
fect } " A queftion which, agreeably 
to what was before obferved, might have 
been aflted, though he had been placed 
ever fo much higher in the fcale of Being. 
Let then every objection of this kind 
be for ever exploded. Man, it is true, is 
a very frail, imperfect,, and tbotu lived 

I 2 creatine j 
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creature; but (till his exiftence is better 
to him than non-exiftcnce. Sugh a race 
is, at leaft, fame addition to the tmiverfal 
happinefs; and, therefore, it was an in- 
ftancc of divine goodnefs t to produce it * 
and inftead of murmuring, it becomes us, 
rather to praife aind adore. 

But it will, probably, be thought, that 
no obfervations of this kind af$e& the 
main difficulty that occurs to jrt m Afcn- 
fidering Providence; which ariibfe. " not; 
" froth the natural evils and imperfection* 
€€ of man, but from what religion tdabhct 
" us concerning his circumftances as a 
" moral agent, placed in a ftate .where lie 
" is ftrongly tempted to wickednefi,: and 
" where it muft have been expe€ted : that 
" a general corruption would prevail, all 
" forfeit innocence, and great numbers fall 
" into the future punlfhment of fin, an4 
44 be loft for ever." * ■ This is indeed 
an important difficulty ; nor would I at 
all -pretend to be able to give : any . ade-t 
ijtiate fetation of it. Some obfervations, 
# : how- 
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however, there are, fuggefted by the pre- 
, lent argument, which feem to leflcn its 
weight,, and which, therefore, it will 
tot be umifs to propofe. 

♦ Man feems to be in the lowed order 
pf reafonable Beings, and from what has 
been faid, it appears that there are no 

: ;©bje£kions againft creating the » lowed 
order, which -would not equally hold 
.againft creating any .other order. Now, 

-it^s.reffonable lo think, that intelligent 

-.agents, in the firft period of their exift- 
tmce*. pr . antecedently to - all >fecurky 
from experience ' ; ftfld inftru&ioti, muft 
be more liable tb deviate than in ariy fub- 

\ fequent period; "arid it is -certain, that 
thpfe in a lower .order jnuft be 'faore.frtul 

vand defe&ible than thofe in a higher. 
What wonder tfien j s it ifrpf thpie in 
*fosr,lm.eft order; and who ricdfifecjpentiy 
muft be in the greateft d&gtfr of de- 

' viation, many fhould' a&ially deviate, 
abufe their liberty,- and l$f<? $he feappi- 
«e& they might , have fecwed,?-— -It i« 

I 3. .•..«.-! abfurd 
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abfurd to afk why was liberty granted 
them, fince it is effential to intelligence, 
and to all rational and. moral happinefs. 
Liberty then they muft have, or not erift 
at all, and the confequence of liberty, 
when expofed to temptations and trials, 
muft fometimes be depravity and wicked-* 
nefs. And why fhould not a liberty fo 
circumftanced be communicated, as well 
as a liberty more favourably circum- 
ftanced * ? Can it be averted that all 
; Beings have a right not to be placed in 
any difadvantageous ftates? Or, (hovld 
this be allowed, will it be aflerted fur- 
ther, that they ought not even to. be 
m expofed to the poffibility of being ever 
-brought into fuch ftates? As the Deity 
plight pot hfrve given exiftence at all, he 

may 

•- •It fliould be obferved, that I fuppofe that all 

Beings might have been placed in fuch circmnftances 

as that n$ne of them, thoygh poflefled of perfeft aa~ 

tural liberty, fcould ever be ii> danger of any devj^ttipnt 

' or calamities ; And the defign of what is here (aid, 

. and of a good deal that follows, is to fhew that we 

shave no fliflUItat reafon to -exped this; and *lfc 

...that^ flowing it poffiblf, it wsus not M. 
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may furely give it on any terms which 
are confident with its being in „ any de~ 
gree a benefit, or not worfe than non- 
existence. He cannot* therefore, be under 
an obligation to give it free from dangers 

and inconveniencies. Antecedently to 

the creation of man, as many of the 
more perfedt orders of creatures might 
have exifted as can poffibly be imagined, 
and the creation of man might make a 
further addition to the univerfal happi- 
neifc. Why then fhould he not be created ? 
» Is it not moil reafonable to expert 
that Divine goqdnefs fliould difplay itfelf 
in producing an endlefs variety of effe&s, 
and in giving exiftepct to every different 
order of creatures* capable of being 

happy ? 

Theft 

* What is here fuggefted fhews, that the creation 
of a variety of orders of creatures is not only con- 
fident with goodnefs, but required by it,*— — But 
(here is another pbfervation which (hews this in a 
different manner, and which, though particular u(e 
will be made of it again, it will not be ami fs juft tQ 
mention on this occafion. Had there been no inQ- 

J ^ Qualities 
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Thefe obfcrvations arc fuffickfat to 
prove, that the perfediofts of the Deity 

by 

qualities among Beings, there could have, been no 
room for beneficence j no poflibility of gratifying the 
defire of doing good ; no opportunities for ' txerci- 
fing virtue in one of its higheft inftances, and 'that 
principle in rational Being, which affords a happinefs 
the rooft worthy of a rational nature, muft have lain 
for ever dormant and ufelefs. Ste Mr.' jfbervfethfs 
StrmonSy'VoL'll. Serm. Ill* See likewife the inge- 
nious and worthy Mr. Amory's twenty-two fermons* 
Serm. XII. from p. 344, to p. 348. 

I cannot forbear adding in this place, that it leans 
to me very 1 improper to fay* as Tome have dortC^That 
God cbqfe this fyftem, in. which evil takes jjla^e, as 

the beft of all .poflible fyftems. It is diijfieult to fay 
what can be meant by the beft of all po{$ble fyftems. 
Ifjit fignifies that which includes the grictift fum of 
happinefs, it is as inconceivable as the iongeJijOi all 
durations, or the largcji of all numbers. Thofe per* 
fons muft have low ideas of God's works who can 
look upon this earth, with its connexions, or eveii 
the whole vifible univerfc of fun, planets, and fixed 
ftars, as at all confidcrable, when compared with the 
reft of the creation. At the time, therefore, this 
fyftem was produced, there might have beep num- 
berlefs other fyftems, containing brighter difplaysof 
infinite power and goodnefs, not only fojjibk but 
afiually eicijlekt. All that we can reafonably expc£Ho 
fee in' Vhat : falls vender our notice of the frorks and 

ways 
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fey no means required that fuch z fate as 
oufs fhould not exift. * When confidered 
by itfelf we fee enough, notwithftanding 
the difficulties that we meet with, to con- 
vince us that it is the effect of wifdom 
anctgo&dncfs: and when confidered in its 
relation to the whole fyftem of Beings, 
we know not how important purposes it 
may.fcrve.: : . . . ■ ; ' ■....-: 



■*! 



Xt is "particularly heceflary on this 
argument to bear in mind, \S\2Xfyfjicient 
"advantages are filppofed to be granted 
to vSfi' and that nothing is :e*pe&ed 
from ^ny'Being which is not equitably 
pfepefrtidhed to the light and opporiMini- 
ties^ he r enjoy s. i —--^lf 'fbttie liwe^fewet 
advantage* than toh&s; *ll hafte there 
than they, xan tlaiiw; and froa* aft d$ 
tritichi left will be required, as they have 
l*a& le& given thtfxn.^jlf ibmc have a 

:;ibialkr 

— r 

ftoj/k yrteod is, (fiat ihey 'are entirely, right and 
gftoil, an4 Worthy of his perfedioA* vTo deftre 
more, orltb expeft that this fyflefn flwuld *e the 
beft, the faireft, and h^ppieft poi£Ble, ; i& the. ferae 
as to exped that there fhould be no fubordination or 
variety in the Divine -works, 
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fmallcr chance for happinefs than others? 
all have fome chance, and every one 
plight have had none at all, that is, might 
never have exifted. Happinefs is always 
a free gift from God, and he may 
make Beings liable to come Jhort of 
it, in any degree he fees beft. Any 
capacity, any poffibility of happinefs is 
valuable for the fame reafon that happi- 
nefs itfelf is fo, and ought.to be received 
with gratitude. Nay, fuch at prcfent 
are our circumftances, that we have in- 
deed reafon for the utmoft gratitude. 
We have before us the profppft of a 
blejfed immortality which we cannot loft, 
but through our own fault.— —Far then 
be it from us to accufe our Maker, 
Jt is, in your power to fecure infinite 
happinefs. All the means necefiaryfor 
this are given you. Nothing but volun- 
tary:- and inexcufable guilt can hurt 
you. . Praife God, therefore. Improve 
carefully the advantages you are bleft 
with; and be notfo tinreafonable'as to 
jpDmplain becaufe you are not faved the 

Caw 
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care and pains you muft ufe in working 
out your falvation; for this is a complaint 
which nothing can fatisfy, befides grant- 
ing you every poffible advantage, placing 
you above all labour and hazard, and 
making you absolutely indefe&iblc. 

The argument on which I here infill 
is, I think, fufficient to teach us a hum- 
ble and thankful acquicfcence in the 
condition allotted us. But it would 
fcarcely be right to ojnit pbferving* that 
there is a great dea| more to be faid in 
the prefcnt cafe, and particularly in vin- 
dication of Providence, with refped to 
tfrat ijtate of labour and danger in which 
we are placed. I fhajl, therefore, beg 
leave todigrefs ib far as to introduce a 
few _ observations on this fubje&,. not 
immediately connected with the xnain 
argument which I am purfuing. 

The 6ft that our ftate is a fate of 
labour and idanger is too obvious to be 
jgueftionftl, ; Ttejcjs nothing in human 

life 
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-Kfe ftable and 'certain. There fttfbdltflg 

-#vetf%s fo freely that we are tttmfe no 

pa?n« to obtain bt preferve it»-' - Almoft 

^aH J tifc'bleffing8f of Our Being* Are'.to be 

^earnetHjy diligence, if we would pefle/s 

therrr. Such is the Divine ettabUftftftent, 

that the lazy and indolent muft be defi- 

cienf and unhappy. 1 v > &ut wfcfift deferves 

*moft of dtir ridtide'/ is that part : of the 

precaribufhefs ofbur ftate whkiMfrcaufed 

byits dependence on ! our feUdwi&ings. 

:> MieH(5 ,i is not, : I think, anjaftalfe the 

'toiil^tation of the world wfcietPfe inore 

'reMr&ible than this ; or-wHiefl? 1 *: <firft 

' fight? : feems to cc^tradift moW^ 4#as 

,: dF l Bivine goodneft; • H6w^ cotrfbteii -is 

"4t for one man td haVe -at 'hiffcdfthiiand 

''the'ft^ of whole 3 provin^attPfcirig- 

dbmV? .Even bur ^eiving^rftehcie',- 

'wefl as our condition 'after wftrd*, i? l»'tt»de= 

to depend oriltfifa' write 'to* otfr*91dw— 

beings. In the beginning of life we are 

committed tevriie tttfe of pariwfts 0* guar- 

tJiahs, who'cafar, tfritoft 46 khfty fkafe, 

; determine wr^ttate^fn 'ftiture^ife, or cut 

US 
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us off entirely from it. What is fimilar 
to this* is true of our iiate as moral agents 
■defigned for exiffence hereafter. As an 
infantis put in the way to theliappinefs 
of the,prefent life, fp is a grown man 
put in the way to happinefs in another 
world, and naturally capable of everlaft- 
ing improvement in knowledge and per- 
fection. . And as, in our former capacity, 
it is put into the power of men Jo caufe 
us to fail of the -happinefs we might have 
enjoyed, in life ; fo likewife, in our latter 
capasfty*., ft * s put into their power, by 
various jmeans, to deprive us of -future 
happinefs, and to caufe us to mifcarry 
forever* ,.,. , ., 



II T • > 



What nas been already faid is of great 
ufe to filence the complaints which are 
apt to rife within us againft this part of 
the constitution of nature, and can hardly 
be toa much inculcated. We had no 
right to exiftence or happinefs at. all, 
and therefore the Deity may make tHem 
dependent and precarious in whatever 

manner 
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manner his counfels require. Bttt we 
need not reft the defence of Providence 
on any argument of this kind. We are 
capable, I think, of perceiving very im- 
portant reafons for fuch a confutation, 
and of difcovering that it difplays great 
and goodnefs. 



It is abfolutely neceflary, as was ob- 
■ved page 94, that intelligent Beings 
Mild have fcope given them for action. 
Iiere is a plain congruity in making 
:ir happinefs to arife from the proper 
exercife of their powers, and to be the 
refult of their own endeavours. This 

■ 

is the only happinefs that can fuit the 
natures of a&ive and free creatures. 
Had they no command over events ; were 
blifs forced upon them, independently 
•f their own choice and endeavours; 
or were their ftates fo immutably fixed 
as 'not to be liable to be affedted by on? 
another, the confequence would be, that 
they would have nothing to do; that 
their faculties would be given them in 
2 vain 1 
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tain ; that virtue would be totally ex- 
cluded from the creation, and an uni- 
verial ftagnation or quietifin take place 
in it. 

But I (hall, on this occafion, defire par- 
ticular attention to the following 6bfer- 
vatjons, which, I fancy, will ftrengthen 
fome of thofe already made, and fliew 
us plainly what unreafonable expecta- 
tions we are apt to entertain from the 
goodnefs of God* 

Had the natural courfe of things in. 
the preient ftate been fuch, that when- 
ever any particular calamities or accidents 
happened to men, there (hould have been 
no remedies for them; we could have had 
no j uft reafon for complaint, and God 
would have been good- Nor could any 
arguments have been, taken from this 
attribute to prove that there ought to 
have been remedies provided, which 
would not equally have proved that they 
ought to be eafy, univerfal, and infallible, 
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or rather that -there fliould have been no 
occafion for them, and no fuflfcrings or 
pains of any kincj, But the fad k,; thtf 
there are remedies provided for the. mis- 
fortunes and calamities of men, and that 
thus greater goodnefs is in this inftance 
difplayed in thje conftitution of nature, 
than we could on any fure grounds have 
antecedently expeded. Men are not left, 
as they might have been, to pcri£h irre- 
trievably by the calamities that happen to 
them, but it is put into their power ia 
numberlefs cafes to help one another, and 
to prevent the fatal effeds that would 
follow particular calamities. A previa 
fion is made in the fpontaneous agency 
and benevolence of our fellow-crcati|res > 
for a great addition to the happinefs 
of life, and diminution of its fufFerings. 
And this itfeif becomes a {till fcigher 
difplay of goodnefs beyond which we 
cannot eafily enlarge our ideas. For 
by eftablifhing a plan wherein Beings are 
thus left to be the voluntary caufes of one 
z another's 



fc 
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another's happinefs, room is given them 
for the exercife of beneficence, for grati- 
fying the nobleil affection in their 
natures, and enjoying the moft Godlike 
blifs of which they are capable. Had 
nature been framed agreeably to what 
might have appeared, to our narrow 
views, beftand moft productive of hap- 
pinefs, there would probably have been 
no fuch liablenefs" to calamitous events, 
or dependence of Beings on one another, 
as we obferve in it ; and, confequently, 
the higheft kind of happinefs would have 
been waiting in it $ and the very end 
we meant to fecure would have been 
defeated, 

What has been here (kid of the con- 
futation of things in the prefent world, 
may, I fuppofe, be applicable in a great 
meafure to the whole plan of Providence 
and fyftcm of being. The welfare of a 
Jpecies, like that of individuals among 
"men, may be Aiade dependent on a 
higher fpecies, and whole orders of 

K reafonable 
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reafonable creatures may be fo cireutn- 
ftanced, as to be liable to be brought 
into very calamitous ftates, from which, 
it may not be poffible for them to be 
faved, according to the general laws of 
the world, except by the kind afliftance 
and labours of Beings fuperior to them. 
And from what I have obferved, we fee 
reafon to believe that fuch a general 
oeconomy of nature, though the refult in 
fome inftances may prove abortion and 
ruin, was neceffary to produce the greateft 
virtue, and the greateft good on the 
whole. — It is an enquiry of fome impor- 
tance here how far the dependence of Be- 
ings on one another may extend; orwith- 
in what limits, it can be confident with 
te&itude, that they fhould be liable to fuf- 
ferinconfequence of one an other's agency. 
I have already hinted fome obfervations 
on this head in the preceding feftion. 
We may be aflured, in general, that the 
connexions of Beings .are under the bed 
regulations, and their powers wifely 
limited : And we may alfo know, in 
1 particular* 
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particular, that their dependence on ofle 
another cannot extend fo far a9 that there 
fhatf ever happen a failure of adequate 
retribution, or that any Beings (hall be 
liable to be deprived of any of their unali- 
enable rights, or to fufFer any thing which 
it would be wrong or hard that, as the 
creatures of the Deity, they fhould fufFer, 
The powers, therefore, .of Beings over 
one another cannot extend further than 
to the gifts of bounty, or fuch bleffings as 
the Deity is not obliged to grant. Of this 
kind are exiftence, its perpetuity, and 
almoft all. its privileges, capacities, and 
advantages : And therefore, it may be 
eafily conceived what degradations and 
lofles may be fometimes brought upon 
Bieings under the Divine government, in 
confequence of their mutual agency, 
confidently with the moft perfect juftice, 
and even (if fome of the preceding obfer- 
vations are right) as the effed bf a confu- 
tation formed in thebeft manner to pro- 
duce happinefs. — But the queftion, how 
far the dependence of Beings on one 

K 2 another 
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smother may extend* would cany me 

beyond my present . pur pofe \vcrq I to 
. attempt a proper difcuffion of it* nor is 
there any ocqafion for now entering into 
it further. 

It is right, I have fold, that the 
happinefs of intelligent Beings ihould 
be made to be the fruit of what they 
do and defirve. The nobkft enjoy* 
ments, or all which pre-fuppofe moral 

merit, can have oq other fcturcei and 
virtue (finee its nature will not admit; 
of its being either created with Beings* 
or taught them,) muft always be an 
acquifition. Thefe considerations* when 
applied .to the fubjeft into which I 
am enquiring,, have a confiderabk ten* 
-dency to render it left puzzling. It is 
{carcely conceivable that an agent, u* 
working out his own happinefs and 
acquiring virtufc by attention and cars* 
jfhould not be in circumftancss of ibmq 
hazard ; and if this is true, the enquiry 
concerning the origin of ev|l miift bc^ 
not, why any B«inga have been placed 

in 
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in a ftatc of trial and hazard, but why 
they have been placed in a ftate of trial 
and hazard, attended with fuch and fuch 
circumftances of particular difadvantage 
and diftrefs. 

Upon the whole. We may, I think, 
perceive that it was neceflary that there 
fhould be a real contingency of events in 
the creation, and fuch a fubordination of 
Beings to one another and precarioufnefs 
of their ftates, as could ^not but fubjedl 
them in many inftances, and efpecially 
in the infancy of their exiftencc, to the 
danger of moral defc&ion and a failure 
of happinefs. There could not other- 
wife, it has appeared, have been room 
for a proper exertion of the powers of 
Beings, or for that moral excellence by 
which they moft nearly refembie the 
foun tain of all perfe&ion • The right ejl 
and alfo the greatefi happinefs could not 
have been attained in any other way. 
This appears to me with ftroflg evidence, 
and the reafons that have been affigned 

K 3 fcern 
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fcem to prove it. % But it is* time to 

return to what I intended here chiefly 
tp infift upon. 

I was confidering the obje&ion againft 
Providence arifing from the difad vantage- 
ous ftate we are in for virtue, and par- 
ticularly, from what muft have been the 
forefeen confequence of it ; that future . 
jinallofe of a great part of mankind which 
religion teaches us to expedfc *. I have 
faid a great part of mankind. How 

great 

* I beg it may be remembered that I all along con- 
fider the lofs or deftru&ion 6f the Being, as the main 
circumftance in the future punishment. My whole 
reafoning in what follows muft appear trifling to thofe 
who do not attend to this ; and if on this opinion of 
the future punifhment the ways of God can be vindi- 
cated, there is no other which any perfon of much 
reflexion is lively to embrace, on which they may not 
be vindicated. — The difficulties to be removed are 
evidently much lefs on the fuppofifeion of the ultimate 
re/loraiion of all mankind; but this opinion is by no 
means reconcileable to the language of fcripture ; and 
there is reafon to believe, that the confequences of 
yjce y?i}| be found fajr more terrible. 
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great a part can be known only to that 
Being who fees through all futurity, and 

who fearches all hearts. When I 

confider the cauelefTnefs which feems to 
prevail with refpedt to religious virtue ; 
the inexcufable defeats of fome who are 
ranked among the better fort of men ; the 
fcope of the chriftian dodxine, and feveral 
intiftiations of fcripture ; I am indeed 
forced to entertain melancholy reflexions. 
Every benevolent mind will, however, 
endeavour to think on this fubjedt as fa- 
vourably as pofiible. There is enough in 
the faft, as it rauft appear to the largeft 
charity, to render it in the higheft degree 
alarming, and to awaken in us the 
deepeft concern for ourfelves and our 
fellow - men. Millions of reafonable 
Beings naturally immortal and capable 
of infinite improvement, bereaved of all 
their hopes, cut off from every bleffing of 
exiftence, caft away for ever from God 
and blifs, and funk in irrecoverable de- 
firuftionl — What can be imagined more 
Shocking?— But though fuch a fadt cannot 
but greatly afFedfc an attentive mind, it 

K 4 furniflies 
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furnifhes us with no juft rcafons for ccn* 
faring Providence, God, notvvithftand- 
ing, appears to be good, infinitely good* 
No conclufion to the contrary could be 
drawn, were there ever fo great a difpro- 
portion between the^number of thofe who 
fhall be faved, and thofe who will be loft. 
One may evea venture to aflert, that it 
would have been worth while to have 
created this world for the fake of only one 
perfon to be faved out of it, and fitted in it 
for ^r/^/tfg-happinefs*.-— But, thanks 
be to Divine love, the virtuous and happy 
part of our fpecies, when they fhall here- 
after 

* This aflertion cannot appear ftrange to one 
who does not forget what was faid in the laft note. 
Let the reader. confider, what a difference there is 
between faying, that the bappinefe of one yr\M make 
amends for the mifery of millions \ and faying, that 
the everlafting happinefs of one will make amends for 
the lofs of millions. The latter is my aflertion and 
not the former. — — Everlafiing happinefs is infinite 
happinefs; and it is fpeaking very low to fay, that 
the maintenance of a world for thoufands of years, 

may not be too much to bring one perfon to it. 
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after be feparated from the reft of man- 
kind, will appear to be a great multitude* 
which no one can number ', gathered out of 
all nations, and kindred* and people* and 
tongues*. Nay, we cannot tell how 
much greater a proportion they wilj, on 
N the whole, bear to the reft of mankind, 
than the ftate of things hitherto in this 
world has given us reafon to hope. For it 
is not impoflible but that, before the end 
of the prefent ftate, a general reformation 
may take place, and knowledge, peace, 
and virtue prevail much more than they 
have ever yet done -\-. This many have 
thought a reafonable object of expecta- 
tion, 

* Rev. vii. 9. 

+ It is the opinion of fome, that the world has from 
the firft been gradually improving, and that it will go 
on to improve 'till fuperftition and wicfcednefs flialJ be 
in a great meafure exterminated. The advances arul 
difcoveries made within the three laft centuries are, 
indeed, wonderful, and may well lead us to expect an 
approaching general amendment in human affairs. 
The light which has been lately (truck out will pro- 
bably increafe; and the more it increafes, the further 

will 
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tion, and it feems to be very plainly fore- 
told in the fcriptures. — But be this as it 
will ; while all may> a great number, we 

cannot 

will free enquiry and generous fentiments fpread ; the 
harder will it be for eftablifhed corruptions to main- 
tain their ground ; and the more the way will bd pre- 
pared for the downfall of all flavifh hierarchies and 
governments, and for the introduction of thofe times, 
when truth and liberty fhall triumph over all oppoii- 
tion, when nation fhall no more lift up a fword againft 
nation, every falfe religion be deftroyed, and t\it king- 
doms of this world become the kingdoms of the Lord and of 
bis Chrifl. — I cannot think it neceflary that the world 
fhould continue for ever divided, as it is now, into a 
multitude of independent ftafes whofe jarring inte- 
refts are always producing war and devaftation. A 
fcheme of government may be imagined that fhall, 
by annihilating property and reducing mankind to 
their natural equality, remove maft of the caufes of 
contention and wickednefs.* An account of fuch t 
fcheme has been given by an ingenious writer in a 
book intitled, Profpecls of 'Nature, Mankind, and Pro- 
vidence. — It is there obferved, that if a government of 
this kind fhould be once eftablifhed on any fpot, the 
advantages of it would be fo vifible, and it would 
ftreftgthen and extend itfelf fo faft, that in time it 
would be very likely to become univerfal. 
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cannot doubt, will efcape the fatal cffeGts 
of vice, and be brought thro* the dangers 
of this world to endlefs blifs. — It may be 
enquired here, why the circumftances of 
the wQrld have not been fo ordered, 
as that this number fhould be greater; 
and fome of the principal obje&ions 
againft Providence are reducible to this 
enquiry: JBjut it is one of that fort of 
efiquiries which has been before fhewn 
to be unreafonable. It is an enquiry 
which might have been made, though 
this number had been greater, or though 

* 

it had been fo great as to include every 
individual of mankind. For, on this 
laft fuppofition, the fame general prin- 
ciple would have led an objedtor to aik 5 
€t Why are not more of mankind brought 
" on the ftage, fince more may ? Why 
" is the earthfo thinly flocked with them, 
" fince it might haVe been always full ? 
" Or, though always full, Why was it 
" not made larger, or created fooner ?" 
In fhort ; *had this earth been fo little as 
to be capable of holding only a number of 
men equal to thofe who will be formed in 

it, 
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it, as it is now, for future happinefs, and 
had all thefe been fo advantageoufly cir- 
cumftanced as that notoneof them fhould 
mifcarry: Had this, I fay, been the cafe, 
it would fcarcely have been thought that 
there was room for complaint, or the 
leaft reafon for queftioning the goodnefs 
of the Deity. But to the views of bene- 
volence therecan be no difference between 

• 

fuch an earth and the prefent, the quan- 
tity of happinefs refulting from both 
being, by fuppofition, the fame. . This is 
true of two fuch ftates, abftradting from 
all connexions. What they may be when 
viewed in the relations they may have to 
other ftates, or when confidercd as parts 
of a fyftem, it is not poflible for us to dis- 
cover. There may in this cafe be a pre- 
ference due to the latter ; or it may be 
the unavoidable refujt of a general plan of 
government productive, on the whole, of 
the greateft abfolute good *. See page 
127—131. 

There 

* I am fenfible that many perfons will think, 

that I ought here- to have taken notice of the good 

* which 
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There is one obfervation more of a 
particylar nature on the prefent fubjedt, 

which 

■ • ■ ' • • 

which mty wfe out of the evil of the warkl, and the 
important ends which the abortive part of mankind 
may. be made to ferve under the Divine government. 
It has been faid particularly to this purpofe, that the 
future punifhment of wicked men will be the means 
of difpktying to the creation, in a manner not other- 
wife poffible, the dreadful nature of vice and the per- 
fect holinefs of the Deity $ that it is owing to therri 
that the prefent ftate is a proper fchool of virtue to 
, that part of mankind who will efcape ihefecond death, 
and that, for this reafon, they anfwer an end like that 
of dung in a garden, which, though itfelf loathfome, 
helps the growth of fome choice plants, which ih 
proper time are to be removed to a more confpicuous 
Ipot, where they will fliew themfelves in their finifhed 
form and beauty. — Such is* the dodtrine which fome 
of the beft writers have taught 3 and they have adcjed, 
that this doctrine ought not to have any influence on 
our notions of the evil of vice, becaufe, whatever 
good may eventually arife from it in confequence of 
the difpofals of infinite wifdom, its eflential malignity 
is the fame ; it is always fatal to the individuals who 
pra&ife it ; and it fiill continues true, not only that 
its tendency \% to ruin the creation, but that this would 
be its aclual ejpift were it under no reftraint.— I lea\ c 

every 
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which is fo important that it would be 
inexcufable to omit it. What I have 
in view is the conformity obferved by 
Dr. Butler, between that lofs of human 
creatures which I have been confidering, 
and the courfe of nature in other in- 
stances.— Vid. Analogy > Part I. Chap. 5. 

Almoft 

every one to determine for himfelf how far thefc ob- 
fervations are juft. For my own part, I am afraid of 
talking much in this way ; and, perhaps, it will in 
fome meafure appear from what is above faid 9 that 
there is no great occafion for it in order to vindicate 
Providence in the permiiEon of evil. It is right to 
think of vice as always an enemy to the world, and of 

• 

the havock it makes among mankind as a real and 
great calamity. The founder of our religion certainly 
thought thus, otherwife he would not have ftooped fo 
low and fuffered fo much, to prevent the effects of vice 
and to fave mankind. This appears like wife from the 
laws and threatenings of the Deity, and from all that 
we fee of the order of his government. The wicked 
may with no ltfs truih be.confidered as the weeds and 
briars that choak the plants, than as the manure that 
helps their growth. If the temptations and difficulties 
of human life are the means fometimes of improving 
virtue, by affording it exercife, they are alfo generally 
the very caufes which overwhelm and ruin it. 



k 
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Almoft all kinds of vegetables and trees 
have a vaft profufion of feeds prepared 
for them, far the greateft part of which 
is loft; -and, in foqie inftances, not one 
of them in many myriads grow up to 
any thing. The like is very obfervable 
in the apimal world ; and were one to 
enter minutely into this part of natural 

hiftory, it would be furprifingtoobferve 
what a fuperfluity of eggs is provided for 
fome infedts, what an inconceivable,mul- 
titude of creatures are loft iu embryo, 
or born only to be deftroyed ; and what 
great numbers of even thofe that proceed 
fome way towards a ftate of maturity 
periih before they arrive at it. 

• 
Should it be faid here that, as this 
world is conftituted, a great wafte of 
this fort could not but happen, which 
rendered it neceflary that a confiderable 
overplus fhould be .provided; and that 
the greatnefs of the numbers loft cannot 
be regarded by a Being in whofe ey? 
nothing is great, to whom the prod u&ion 

of 
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of any one number of any objedts i& as 
eafy as the produ&ion of any other; and 
who, therefore, can with no more reafbn 
be cenfured for any fuch lofs, than for 
the non-exiflence of the Beings he 
has not created: Should this, I fay, be 
objected, it would be obvious to anfwer, 
that what is in fome degree equivalent 
to it, may, with equal reafon, be ap- 
plied to the particular cafe under con- 
fideration. 

In thinking of the analogy of nature 
in this inftance, we fhould by no means 
forget the untimely deaths that happen 
among our own fpecies. Many perifh in 
the womb ; and the greater part of thofe 
that fee the light, • and are put in the 
way to the enjoyments and happinefs of 

grown men in the prefent life, fall fhort 
of them, and are nipped in their bloom. 
Such fadts as thefehave a tendency to 
make the deepeft impreflion on every 
confiderate perfon. They fhewus that 
what tfe are taught to believe with 

refpe<9: 
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ipe<& to the future lot of mankind is 
entirely agreeable to all that we fee of 
the world *. N<?r have we any reafon for 

fufpedting 

* In order to give a diftinfter view of that part of 
natural hiftory which I have mentioned ab6ve, I will 
recite the following fadts. — Monfieur Dodartj in a 
piece communicated to the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
computes that an elm every year, at a medium, pro- 
duces 330,000 feeds, and, therefore, fuppofing it to 
live a hundred years, 33 millions during its whole 
age.— Fern is vaftly more fruitful in feeds. — Hart's 
tongue, as Dr. Grew calculates, produces in a year 
a million of feeds. " There is an infinite diverfity 
cc between the places that produce and nourifh dif- 
" ferent plants. There are fome that are not pro- 
" duced but upon other particular plants, of which 
" the trunk, or the bark, or the roots have alone the 
« c juice that is agreeable to them. What Monfieur 
" Tournefort has heard from Meflieurs Mery and 
" Lemery is yet more furprifmg. There are a kind 
" of mufhrooms which grow upon the bands and 
" pi aiders applied to the wounds and fores of the fiek 
«' men in the hofpital called L'Hotel-Dieu. After 
«' this nobody will wonder that horfe-dung prepared, 
** as Monfieur Tournefort mentions, ihould be a kind 
44 foil or bed, capable of bringing forth the ordinary 
44 mufluooms. It follows from hence, that the feeds 

L " of 
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fuipe&ing that this part of its conftitor 
tion is faulty, as, I hope, the preceding 

ohftrvations 

44 of mufhrooms mult be fcattered in a pretty large 
44 quantity, in an infinite number of placet where 
44 they never appear, and indeed over all the earth ; 
44 and by confequence, like wife, the invifihle feeds 
44 of a great number of other • plants. — It mvft be 
44 owned that the imagination is (hocked at firft, with 
" the conftderation of fuch a prodigious multitude 
44 of different feeds fown every where indifferently; 
44 and in an infinity of places, in vain too* And yet, 
44 when one comes to weigh the matter, one muft 
44 allow it. From whence come otherwife the marfhy 
44 plants that are found in lands turned to fens, and 
* 4 which never appeared there before i From whence 
44 come thofe new plants that other accidents feem 
44 to have produced fometimes in certain places; fbr 
44 inftance, the black poppies that grow ra tfcetmrn^ 
« grounds of Languedoc, in Provence, and in the 
« iftes cf the Archipelago* and which are ften no 
44 more the following years? From whence that 
44 great quantity of Eryfinum latifoliuvt majms ghbrwm 
44 which appeared after the fire of London upon more 
44 than 200 acres of ground where that happened 2 
44 — Thefe kinds of fads, and many others which 
" one might allcdgc, equally inconfceftibte, proye» 

44 at the fame time, both the great multitude of feed* 

44 fcattertd 
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ohferyatidns will prove. It is obvious 
that the main objections to it lead us 

equally 

« fcattered every where, and the want of certaincir> 
•« cumftances to make them appear* — If to this fpe- 
Ci culation on the -invifible feeds of plants, we join 
«« that of the invifible eggs of infe&s, which is ex- 
« a&ly parallel, the earth will be found full of an 
** inconceivable number of vegetables and animals 
« c already perfectly formed and defigned in miniature, 
€t and which only ftay for certain favourable accidents 
€< to appear in full length." See the lives oftheFrench 9 
Italian^ and German Philofophers^ late members of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, together with ahjlr ads 
effome of the choicejl pieces communicated by them to that 
ithtjlriws fociety. JBy Mr. Chamber lay ne. — A fpider 
lays, as naturalifts tell us, five or fix hundred eggs. — * 
As the notion of fpontaneous generation is now uni- 
vtrfally explpdcd^how fhall we account for the infe&s 
that never fail to be bred in particular places, or for 
the animalcules that are found in certain infufions, 
alter expofmg them uncovered to the air, except by 
fuppofing that the eggs of thefe animals are continu- 
ally wafted about every where in the air ? What an 
infinity then of thefe eggs muft be loft for want of fal- 
ling into favourable fituations ? — Some have main- 
tained that the bodies of all living creatures are pro- 
duced from the animalcules infeminemafculinoy which 

L 2 when 
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equally to objeft, in all cafes, to tlie 
creation of a fmaller rather than a greater 

number 

when they happen to find a proper nidus, are there 
changed, and for fome time noyrifhed and enlarged, till 
at laft the creature in its complete form is ripened for 
birth ; juft as all trees and plants proceed from a feed, 
which is nothing but the tree or plant itfelf ia mini- 
ature, and which, upon being thrown into a proper 
foil, is there, not formed, but unfolded, nourifhed 
and encrcafed, till it becomes a full grown plant or 
tree, if this opinion is true, it affords a mod re- 
markable inftance to the prefent purpofe, there being 
no rcafon to think, confidering the inconceivable 
number of the animalcules mentioned, that one out 
of many millions of them ever find the proper nidus y 
or actually give rife to the animals intended to be pn> 
duced from them. — Exactly parallel to this, is the 
•account given by naturalifts of the conftru&ion and 
ufc of the flower which precedes the fruit, in plants, 
and trees, and of the manner in which \\vzfarina % or 
line d uft of flowers fecundifies thegermenor feed placed 
at the bottom of the flower. Mr. Samuel M or eland 
inPhilofcphicalTranfac-'tions* N°. 287, (after giving 
an account of a well known part of natural philo- 
fophy, namely, that there is in every feed a feminal 
plant lodged between the two lobes which con- 
iiitute the bulk of the feed, and are defigned for the 
Fir (I nourifliir.ent of the plant) mentions it : s his 
opinion, that the feeds v/hich come up in their proper 
I involucre 
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number of Beings. There is nothing 
like injujlice, or even unkindnefs, implied 

in 

involucra^ are at firft like unimpregnated ova of 
animals ; that the farina is a congeries of feminal 
plants, one of which muft be conveyed into every 
ovum before it can become prolific ; that the pijiil is 
a tube defigned to convey thefe feminal plants into 
their nefts in the ova ; and that there is fo vaft a 
provifion made becaufe of the odds there are, whether 
one out of a great number fhall ever find its way 
through fo narrow a conveyance. — This theqry has 
been received by Mr. Geoffroy and many others. 
• It feems now pretty well confirmed, and has laid the 
foundation of the Lir.naan fyftem of botany. How 
remarkably does it fhew us the analogy that runs 
through nature ? How furprifing toconfider what an 
expence of farina there is to produce one fetd, and 
what an expence of feeds to produce one plant ? — Is 
It impoflible that what is fimilar to this ftiould take 
place in the formation of reafonable Beings in this 
world for happinefs hereafter ? — 4C that the prefent 
44 wcjrld (fays Dr. Butler in the paflage above referred 
44 to) does not actually become a ftate of moral dif- 
44 cipline to many, even the generality, cannot be 
44 urged'as a proof that it was not intended for moral 
< 6 difcipline, by any who at all obferve the analogy 
44 of nature. For, of the numerous feeds of vegetables 
* 4 and bodies of animals which are adapted and put 
** in the way to improve to fuch a point or frate of 

L 3 4C natural 
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in it to any Being. It is confident with 
an infinite overbalance of good; and, for 

thefe 

c< natural maturity and perfe&ion, we do not fee 
*' perhaps one in a million actually to improve to it. 
« c Far the greateft part of them decay before they 
« are improved to it ; and appear to be abfolutely 

«« deftroyed. 1 cannot forbear adding, that the 

*' appearance of fuch an amazing wafte in nature, 
« with refpeft to thefe feeds and bodies, by foreign 
f < caufes, is to us as unaccountable as what is much 
« more terrible, the prefent and future ruin of lb 
« many moral agents, by themfelves, #. g. by vice.** 

There is a further circumftance in the conftitution * 
of nature applicable to the prefent purpofe, which 
feems to be worthy of notice, and which I will 
mention as briefly as poffible, — One of the moft 
remarkable and diftinguifliing properties of human 
nature is, its capacity of improvement. What the 
lower creatures were at firft, they are now, and 
probably ever will be. But this is by no means 
the cafe with men. Previoufly to all advantages 
from experience and inftruction, they are nearly the 
favages defcribed by Mr. RouJJiau, (See bis Treatife 
$n the Origin of the Inequality among Mankind) or 
creatures running naked and wild in the woods, 
without reflection, without fociety, and without 
language. Compare them in this ftate with what 
they are* capable of becoming by a due application 
pf their powers, by the invention of arts and 

I (ciencesi 
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thtfe realbns, the mere circumftance of 
its unaceountablenefs as occafioning a 

wafit 

fcience^, and the eftablifhment of the beft fchemes 
of civil policy ; and a difference will appear not 
inferior to that between men and the loweft fpecies 
of brutes, or between the wifeft perfon on earth 
and a child juft born. — This natural improvtabltntft 
of the human race has never taken its complete effect. 
The greateft part of men have, from the beginning 
of the world, been in a ftate of darknefs and 
barbarifm. Many ages paft before the difcovery 
of any of thofe arts, from whence are derived the 
chief conveniencies of life ; And though now, in 
confequence of the acquifitions of fome thoufands 
of years, human life in a few nations appears in a 
ftate of confiderable order and dignity, yet ftill it 
is farther than can be well imagined, from having 
attained any where to a ftate fo improved and happy 

as we fee it to be capable of. This lofs of the 

effeft of human improveablenefs will appear equally 
remarkable, if we confider the individuals of man- 
kind. — Thoufands of Boyles, Clarkes and Newtons 
have probably been loft to the world, and lived and 
died in ignorance and meannefs, merely for want of 
being placed in favourable fituations, and enjoying 
proper advantages. — Such has been the cafe with 
mankind, confidered as defigned only for exiftence in 
this world. But they are capable of exining in a 

L 4 higher 
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wafte of being (which is the moft that i$ 
puzzling in it) cannot be of any great 
ponfequence. The feeming wafte may, 
for ought we know, anfwer important 
ends, and appear at laft to be the greateft 
frugality. How hard is it that we fhould 
be willing to truft the wifdom of nature 
no further than it keeps within fight ? 
' How inconceivable is it that, in this or 
any other inftance, a creature of yefier- 
day and a reptile of the duft fhould 
be able to fee further, or to contrive 
better, than that original intelligence from 

whence all things fprung ? 1 feel 

particular fatisfa&ion whenever I make 
fuch reflexions, and therefore I hope I 
fhall be excufed if I am too often recur- 
ring to them. 

I have now propofed the thoughts 
which have appeared to me of mof^: 

confequence, 

higher flate. They are capable of an endlefs future 
progrefs in knowledge and happinefs. — Can any 
one fay, that the effect alfo of their improveablenefs 
in this refpedl may not fail in numberlefs inftances \ 
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lonfequence, towards reconciling our 
minds to our ftate, confidered as a ipixec} 
and imperfedt ftate ; a ftate of labour, 
temptation, and danger ; and a ftate in 
which ipany are likely to fail of future 
happinefs, and to be loft for ever. Some 
©T the obfervatipns which have been made 
on the head Jaft mentioned, have gone 
on thefuppofition, that the virtuous part 
of mankind are not only to be equitably 
diftinguiftied from others in proportion to 
the difference of their characters, but 
to be rewarded hereafter with an endlefe 
life in a ftate of ever increafing happi^ 
nefs. As we have reafbn to think this 
to be the fait, it makes no great diffe- 
rence with refpedt to the argument on 
which I have infifted, how it comes to 
be fadt \ whether, for inftance, it is to 
be confidered as derived from the original 
confiitution of the Deity, or as the 
effect of an extraordinary difpenfation of 
mercy. In juftice, however, to what 
the Chriftian Revelation has taught us, 
I cannot difmifs this fubjedt without 

pbferving, 
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obferving, that the latter is in reality the 
truth. The Scriptures, are exprefs and 
clear in reprefentingChrift as the author 
of eternal life j or our rejtorer to immor- 
tality. The account there given feemi 
to be, that we were indeed at firft in- 
tended for immortality, but that in 
confequence of certain event9 at the 
commencement of the prefent ftate, w* 
loft it, and were brought into fuch cir- 
cumftances of diftrefs as gave occafion to 
the interpofitionof theMeffiah, bywhoft 
benevolent agency our race-has beeftfo 
far delivered, that all the truly penitent 
lhall efcape the fecond death, and be madft 
happy for ever.' As one who believe* 
Chriftianity, I am obliged to think this 
a true account; and there are feveral 
rcafons which determine me to think it 
an account entirely credible. Death has 
in it all the appearance of being an evil 
for which fuch creatures as we are might 
not be originally intended. Thcbeft of 
us have expofed themfelves to the confe- 
quences of guilt in manyinftances. I can- 
not 



k 
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not conceive, why it fibould be thought 
unlikely, that futb Beings fliould be in a 
ftate which (though perfe&ly right con- 
sidered in its reference to the Divine 
adminiftration) may yet be a degraded or 
fallen ftate, and fuch as might have need* 

ed fuch a Saviour as Jefus Chrift. — * 

I fhould be carried far beyond the purpofe 
of this Diflertation were I to fay much 
more here, I will therefore advance 
no further than to offer a few hints, 
in order to (hew what force fome of the 
arguments already propofed have to 
vindicate DivihePrbVidtnce, even on the 
(uppofition that our real ftate is that now 
mentioned. 

It has been proved, I think, that there 
is no reafon to look upon our prefent ftate 
as, in any refpedt, inconfiftent with the 
perfections of the Deity *. Moft certainly 

then, 

* If any one fliould fufpeft an inconfiftency in 
faying that our ftate is calamitous, and yet a ftate 
that difplays God's goodnefs, and in which we 
might have been originally placed, let him put the 

cafe 
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then, it is a ftate into which he might 
have made us liable to be brought in 
confequence of any connexions proper 
to be eflabliflied in the univerfe. We 
fee among the individuals of mankind 
that, in confequence of their dependence 
on one another, they are often deprived 
of benefits which feemed to be intended 
for them by theconftitution of theDeity, 
and brought into dates which, tho' they 
give no reafon for complaining of Pro- 
vidence, are yet juftly deemed calamitous. 
How credible is it that there may 
alfo be events or connexions in nature 
by which, confidently with perfed: 
wifdom and goodnefs, the like may 
happen fomctimes to a /pedes? The 
enjoyment of whatever is a favour in 
cxiftence, may be made precarious in 

any 

cafe of a perfon fallen from honour, eafeand wealth, 
to the cares, and toil, and indigence of low life; 
would it not be true, that the condition of fuch a 
pcrlbn wa$ calamitous ? But might he not, as many 
actually are, have been born in it, and yet have abun- 
dant reafon to be thankful for exiflence ? 
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any degree the creator pleafes, or fuf- 
pended on any conditions that he fees to 
be moft conducive to the ends of his 
government. The bleflings which the 
Chriftian fcheme fuppofes mankind had 
loft, they never had any right to. The 
Divine perfedtiqns certainly do not re- 
quire, that fuch virtue as ours fliould be 
rewarded with the Chriftian fahaiim. 
Had our Maker intended us only for a 
temporary exiftence we fhould have had 
no rcafon for any other fentiments than 
grateful jones, provided we enjoyed any 
degree of happinefs, and received uni- 
versally an adequate retribution. But, he 
has been infinitely more kind to us. 
That very eonftitution of his govern- 
ment which made us liable to be brought 
into that calamitous ftate which Chrif- 
tianity fuppofes, made provifions alfo for 
the poflibility of our deliverance and 
reftoration to the views of a happy eter- 
nity ; and thus difplays the higheft wif- 
dom and goodnefs we can imagine, agree- 
ably to the obfervations in page 129 
— 132. But 
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But it is high time to flop. I feel 
myfelf in danger of going far beyond my 
depth. The ways and adminiftration 
of the Deity muft be unfathomable to us* 
Were they otherwife, they could not be 
infinitely wife and good. The origin of 
evil has been the grand fubjed of enquiry 
among thoughtful men in all ages, 
and various have been the fentiments 
about it. What has been now. laid 
on this point is offered with a deep fenfe 
of imperfection and blindnefs. Though 
it feems to remove fome difficulties, 
it does not, I am fcnfible, remove alL 
What has been lad infilled on (hould 
be particularly attended to. If, accord* 
ing to the fcripturcs and ancient tradi- 
tion, our ft ate is indeed a fallen ftate; the 
diredt folution of the queftion concerning 
the origin of evil would be a recital 
of the manner in which we were 
brought into it, or a diftindt account 
of thofe caufes and events under the 
Divine government from which it is 
derived. But fuch an account, fuppof- 

ing 
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faig it given us, we may not perhaps be 
capable of underftanding *. We ttiuft 
therefore be much in the dark; and 
while we are fo, while we fee nothing 
but juft die prefent moment, and know 
fo little of the hiftory of the univerfe, 
and its connexions and laws, it cannot 
but be unreafonable to pretend to be 
able to form an adequate judgment of 
our ftate, or completely to account for 
every circumftance in it. Every one 

whd 

* The account of the Fall in Gene/is is far from 
being fuch an account as I here mean. It is, per- 
haps, in fome meafure veiled* or at leaft partial* and 
defigned only to inform us that, whereas we were at 
firft placed higher in the fcale of being, we were re- 
duced lower and funk into our prefent mortci ftate in 
confequence of fome connexions we had with fuperior 
orders of creatures, or of the agency of an evil Being 
reprefented by the Serpent j a deliverer being at the 
fame time promifed, who fliould dejlroy the works of 
the jUvU:-~Szq the laft effay in a book entitled, Crito, 
where a good deal that deferves attention is fai4 by the 
ingenious and learned author, on the power of fupe- 
rior Beings and the connexions we may have had 
with them $ and alfo, on another fubjeft touched in 
page 140. 
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who looks about him rauft lament tkd 
degeneracy of mankind j and every one 
who believes the dodtrine of religion 
mud tremble for the danger he is in, 
and the multitudes who are likely to be 
loft. Inftead of allowing ourfelves to 
be very anxious about discovering the 
particular caufes that brought us into 
thefe circumftances, our chief enquiry 
fhould be, whether, amidft all our 
darknefs, we do not fee enough to 
aflure us that God is perfedtly righteous 
in all his ways ; and about this I can 
entertain no doubts, for the reafons I 
have endeavoured to explain. — ' But 
above all things, it is our bufinefs to 
take care of ourfelves, to keep clear of 
the corruption that is in the world through 
lujl *, to ftrive to fave our own {buls 
amidft the dreadful wreck, and at the 
fame time to do all we can to fave 
fome with ourfelves. This is the great 
ufe which we Should make of what we 

have 

* 2 Pet. i. 4, 
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havcrcafbn tobelieveconcerningour ftatci 
and I wifli I knew how to imprefs on 
the mind of the perfon who reads this 
a due fenfe of its importance. Without 
doubt every other obje£t of concern, 
compared with it, is entirely trivial and 
infignificant. 



M 
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SECT. V. 



Of the Ufes of tie Dottrine ofPrmkleuce* 

IN the preceding fe&ions I have con- 
fidered moft of the queftions relating 
to the dodtrine of Providence,, which 
feemed to me of great importance. I have 
endeavoured to give a juft view of the 
nature and proofs of it, but have not 
aimed at difcufiing every queftion that has 
been ftarted about it, or infifting on every 
argument that might have been, urged. 
In ftating, particularly, the evidence for 
Providence, I have avoided entering into 
fome reafonings which have a great effedt 
on my own mind, becaufe likely to be 
confidered as too abflradted and metaphy- 
seal, and becaufe alfo a full explanation of 
them could not be properly given in thi& 

dif- 
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differtation *. What has been faid, how- 
ever, will, I hope, be fufficient to convince 
fuch as will impartially attend to it, and 

nothing 

* Of th^ fort are the following obfervations, which 
1 will juft mention here, becaufe it is poffible that, 
Without any particular explanation, they may appear 

to a few as important as they do to myfelf. Since 

ftlTl imitation m uft be an effect of fome li miting caufes, 
it can have no place in an unoriginated nature. Un- 
origipated power, wifdom, and gopdrjefs, therefore, 
muft be infinite. Wherever infinite power is, there 
auft be infinite knowledge , it being contradictory to 
fuppofe that the power of any intelligent Being can 
extend further than his ideas. And, fince the obli- 
gations of moral re&jtude are founded in eternal truth 
and reafon, where there is infinite knowledge^ there 
muft be infinite goodntfs. There is, therefore, 2/ 
neceffary connexion between infinite power* wifdom, 
and goodnefs. They are effentially one, and cannot 
fefide in different natures. The fovereigrrty of the 
univerfe, therefore, muft be perfectly wife and 
righteous ; and all the order and beauty in the crea- 
tion are to be traced up to one eternal and immutable 
principle of order and beauty, and of all that is 

venerable and excellent. It deferves particular 

notice, that the neceflary connexion which our own 
ideas teach us, in the manner juft mentioned, 
between infinite power, wifdom and goodnefs, and 
which certainly is the moft agreeable and important 

Ma of 
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nothing now remains but that I reprefent 
the proper improvement of this fubje&, 
and confider the influence which it ought 
to have on our tempers and lives. 

Here, ift.-It fliould be recolle&ed that 
the argument on which I have principally 
infifted in the laft fe&ion, furnifhes us 
with a ftrong reafon for contentment. As 
this reafon for contentment cannot be too 
much inculcated, I (hall not fcruple to 
recall fome of the obfervations before 
made, in order to give a more diftinft 
and full account of it. 

The fad I fhall go upon is, that hap- 
pinefs is prevalent in human life. This, 
I knovfr, has been denied by fome, but 
certainly without any reafon. There is, 
in reality, no comparifon between the 

bleffings 

of all truths, is exhibited to us in all that we fee of 
the world ; there being no inftance in which the 
power that made the univerfe has difplayed defign, 
which does not appear to be a wife and kind defign. 
Compare the note in page 23, 24. 
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Uejfings and the calamities of life, 4 or 
between the number of hours in which 
we enjoy fome kind of pleafure, and thofe 
in which we fufFer pain. What in fome 
meafure deceives us in this matter is, our 
confidering every ftate in which we are 
not exempted from all uneafincfs, as a 
ftate of abfolute, mifery; whereas we 
may be happy, that is, the whole pleafure 
of exifting may not be deftroyed, under 
confiderable degrees of uneafinefs.— 
We are, on the contrary, apt to confider 
no ftate is happy which is not attended 
with fome fenfations of pofitive joy ; and 
this is true as this word has been generally 
ufed, but is far from being fo if we apply 
it, as I now do, . to any ftat6 or circum- 
ftances in which to be is better than 

not to be. Life, though deftitute of 

any particular gratifications, is naturally 
agreeable. Seldom does it happen at 
the end of a day that we have no reafon 
to thank God for it, or that we can fay 
with truth, upon reviewing it, that it 
has been a miferable day to us. A ftate 

M 3 of 
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of fomc degree of enjoyment, -or of 
exemption from all fuch diflrefles as take 
away, while they laft, all comfort, being 
our ufual ftate, it is what we look for 
and reckon upon ; and therefore, wha£«» 
ever happens to put us out of this ftate, 
or to render exiitence a real burden, 
is the more obferved and makes the 
deeper impreflion. And from hence it 
comes to pais, that one fit of fickneis or 
difafter engages the attention, and fur* 
nifhes with matter for conversation for 
months or years, while all the health 
and pleafurcs with which commot} life 

^bounds, are overlooked and diJ&e-r 
garded. 

Suppofing it then evident that the por-» 
tion of good allotted to men exceeds the 
portion of evil, let us next enquire what 
reafon they can have for difcontent. Hap-* 
py, in fome degree, they feel themfelves. 
Jf then they are diflatisfied, it muft he 
becaufe they are not more happy t Bu$ 
this is perverfenefs and preemption : For 

if 
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if this be a juft reafon for diflatisfadtion, 
it is in the nature of things, impoflible 

they fliould ever be fatisfied. A per- 

fon, fuppofe, in a low ftation and narrow 
circumstances, finds upon comparing his 
enjoyments and fufFerings, the former to 
be greateft, and his exigence, all things 
confidered, to be preferable to non-exif- 
tence. Why then is he not contented ? — 
" Bccauie he is not ftationed higher in the 
" workL"-—— Suppofe this granted him* 
W ill not the fame ground of difcon- 
tent ftill remain ? And would it not remain 
though he was even raifed to the ftation 

of an angel * ?< It is plain, therefore, 

M 4 that 

* No perfon of any refle&ion can imagine that this 
argument implies, that we ought not to ufe proper 
means to improve our circttmfhmces, or increafe^ur 
happinefs. * The moft vigorous ufe of foch means is 
confifteatwith the higheftdegreeof fubmifliontotbc 
Divine will, nay, is required by it. Whatever hap- 
pinefs lies within the reach of the powefs given us, 
and we xran innocently obtain, ought to be con- 
{tdered as a part of the happinefs intended us by 
Providence : and it would be, not acquiefcing in < 
itstiifpofals but thwarting them, to deprive ourfelvea 
of it by inactivity and negligence. 
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that nothing can be more abfurd than dis- 
content. It goes upon a principle which 
would level the whole univerfe, and fow 
uneafinefs among all the inferior orders of 
Beings. The true language of it is ; 4€ I 
u will be at the top of the creation. I will 
" accept of no happinefs fhortof thegreat- 
€t eft that can be communicated/'— What 
can equal the arrogance of fuch a difpo- 
fition of mind ? How entirely does it unfit 
for exiftence under God's government, 
where there mud be fubordinations and 
diftinftions of all forts and degrees ? How 
bafe is it to complain of that Being who 
has given us all we enjoy, merely becaufe 
he has not given us tnare^ when, without 
wrong, he might have given us nothing ? 
It becomes not thofe who are obliged for 
every degree of good to pure favour, to 
prefcribe how much they (hall have; or for 
thofe who might never have exifted, to 
determine how perfedl and happy they 
{hall be, — We need not doubt but that it 
is for the beft reafons, that our ftate is 
fuch as we find it. Our duty is to accept 
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humbly that portion of blifs which falls to 
our fhare, to acquiefce carefully in our 
different ftations, and to efteem every 
little which may be granted us a kindnefs 
that calls for gratitude. Thus (hall we 
make the mod of what we enjoy, a& 
fuitably to the relation of creatures, 
recommend ourfelves to our all-wife 

Governor, and take the certain method 

to fecure further favour *. 

It 

* Vide Sen. De Beneficiis. Lib. II. Cap. 27, &c. 
Nonpatitur aviditas quemquam efie gratum : nunquam 
enim improba fpei quod datur fatis eft, Eo majora 
eupimus, quo majora verier unt — Nemo agit de tribunatii 
gratia s, Sed queritur quod non eji ad praituram ufque 
perduftus. Nee bac grata eft fi deeji confulatas. Nehic 
quidem fatiatjiunus eft. Ultra fe cupidit as porrigit* et 
felicitatem fuam non intelligit j quia non unde venerit 

rejpicit, Jed quo tendat ^uerendo non efffciam, ut 

majoribus dignusjim, fed ut datis indignus. What 

follows in Cap. 29. 1 fhall give as tranflated by an 
ingenious friend. — <c Why do you complain of your 
€ * condition as a man ? You do not judge of the gifts 
** of God with equity. You find perfections in other 
** Beings that you have not in yourfelf. You make 
** comparifons and defpife your own lot ; So you 

" create 



\ 
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It will not be improper to obferve here, 
that though I have argued on the fuppo- 
fition that happinefs is prevalent in human 
life, yet we ihould, in reality, have no 
good reafon for complaint, tho* the con- 
trary were true, provided it was the effed: 

Of 
# 

u create uneafinefs to yourfelf, becaufe while you 
c $ mufe on what you have not, you overlook what 
cc you have ; and accordingly you neither enjoy it as 
" you might, nor value it as you fhould. Surely* 
" it would be more wife as well as more pious > to 
• c think of the advantages you have received, and to 
<c acknowledge them with thankful nefs j to remember 
" that as a man* you have the chief place in this fair 
" and beautiful world, and that God hath made us 
€i men matters of all worldly things. You therefore, 
c< who undervalue the gifts of God to man, reflect on 
cc the privileges we men have received from him. 
f< The ftrength which is above our own we have 
€i means to fubdue. The fwiftnefs we cannot over- 
* c take, we have other ways to overcome. What we 
€< want in one refpedt is fupplied in another. We 
" have afoul within us which is more than an equi- 
" valent for all other gifts. Look round then, and 
u if thou canft not find any other creature which 
" thou hadft rather be than what thou art, be thank- 
" ful for thy condition, and confefs that God, in 
" very deed, hath been good to thee." 
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uf our own ill condud. From this fource, 

undoubtedly, proceeds our worft evils. 

Human life, as it is die gift of 'God, or as 

we might make it by behaving fuitably 

to his intentions and ftudying to maintain 

tranquillity, is an unfpeakably greater blef- 

fing than we commonly find it.-— -—This 

obfervation places the abfurdity of difcon- 

tent in a light that cannot but imprefs 

every ingenuous mind. Is it not fhameful 

to murmur on account of evils which we 

voluntarily bring upon ourfclves, contrary 

to plain admonitions and warnings ? Does 

it not infinitely more become guilty Beings 

who are fo much the creators of their own 

fufferings, to accufe and reproach tbem- 

f elves, than to exclaim againft Providence? 

I cannot quit thefe reflections without 

adding, that the fame argument with 

that now ufed to fliew the folly of 

difcontent in general, may be employed 

to (hew the folly, in particular, of the 

inclination which many perfons difcover 

to complain, becaufe greater light and 

evidence 
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evidence on feveral fpeculative points 
have not been granted them. Every- 
man has light enough to adt upon, and 
to direft him in his mod important con- 
cerns. This is all we can have any right 
to expedt; and to indulge difcontent 
becaufe we have not fo much as we wifli 
for, or as is neceflary to fatisfy curiofity, 
would be tacitly to aflert that we have a 
right to be omnifcient. — It is indeed our 
duty to drive to obtain all the light poffi- 
ble; but at the fame time we (hould 
remember, that it is no fmall part of virtue 
to acquiefce in that degree of light allotted 
us by Providence, or which we are able 
to acquire in the faithful ufe of our facul- 
ties. — But to difmifs this fuhjedt. 

I would further obferve with refpetft to 
the proper improvement of the do&rine of 
Providence, that it ought to be always 
attended toand recognized by us. Thecare 
of the Deity, we have feen, extends to all 
events. Nothing happens without either 
his appointment or permiffion. It muft be 

our 
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our duty to remember this, and to main- 
tain a deep fenfe of it in our hearts. No- 
thing can be more reafonable than that we 
lhouldlookup continually to the Sovereign 
Arbiter of nature, expedt fuccefs in our 
undertakings from him, and acknowledge 
him in all ourways. There is within us an 
unhappypronenefs to fink into an infenfi- 
bility withrefpcdttohim, and it is remark- 
able that the chief caufe of this is the 
peculiar degree of our dependence upon 
him, and his being fo much one with our 
fouls that we overlook him. There is 
nothing fo near us, and therefore, there is 
nothing that we are fo apt to difregard. 
He is in every breath we draw and in every 
thought we think, and for this reafon he 
engages not our attention ; and, becaufc 
every things he becomes nothing to us. — 
Thus, in particular, his power is as much 
difplayed in thofe events which are moft 
common, as in thofe \*{hich are moft extra- 
ordinary. But in theformerwefeldomtake 
noticeof it, whereas in the latter it alarms 
and terrifies us. Were the bodies on the 

furface 
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furface of the earth to afcend into the *tf* 
or were the placets to fly out of their 
orbits, our thoughts would be immediately 
drawn to God's hand; but it afie&s us. Hot 
in cafe* where there is much more rcalpa 
jto acknowledged, in the tendency ofbodic* 
downwards, and the regular motions of th$ 
heavenly bodies. What comes to pafs out 
of the ufual courfe we are never backward 
to afcribe to him ; but what is done con** 
ftantly and regularly, we arc ready to 
confider as coming to pafs of itfelf, and 
requiring no cabfe. We ftoukl endeavour 
10 guard our minds againft this weaknefi* 
and ftudy to acquire a habit of carrying 
up our views to God on all occafions. .We 
may be fure of being right in doing this* 
The courfe of nature is nothing but hie 
power exerting itfelf every where, accord- 
ing to fixt rules, in order to anfwer the btft 
ends. The frame of the world muft be ill 
every refpedt what he has been plcafcd to 
ordain. By him it fubfifts, and in him wf 
live, and move, and have our being *. See 

Seit. II. page 41 — 54. 

One 

* A&s xvii. 2G. 
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One cannot think, without concern and 
furprife, of the inexcufable degree in which 
fome perfons are guilty of that difiregard to 
Providence, on which I am now remarking. 
They terminate their views in the objedls 
of fepfe, and forget aU f uperior and in vifible 
power. They confider the Deity as either 
withdrawn from the world to enjoy repofe 
in the extramundane fpaces; or, if necef- 
farily prefent to it, as an idle and vain- 
glorious Being, who is above concerning 
himfelf with any thing in it. They look no 
higher for the f ource of any evil s they fuffer, 
or bleffings they enjoy, than chance or 
fortune > or fate, 2nd they are generally 
very well fatisfied if they can point out 
the immediate caufe of an effedl without 
enquiring any further. This has been 
too true of even fome who have been 
diftinguifhed by the name of Philofo- 
phers. But it is impoffible that they 
fliould have any juft title to that chara&er. 
It has appeared, I believe, that fuch a 
way of thinking is no lefs repugnant to 
true philofophy, than it is miferably 

. gloomy 
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gloomy and difcouraging *.■ I t is 

worth remembering, particularly, that 
the difpofition to be fatisfied with difco- 
vering the immediate caufes of efFe&s 
in natural philofophy, without carrying 
our views higher, argues exactly the 
fame folly with that of a perfon, who 
fiiould imagine that he h$d fufficicntly 
accounted for the motion of a particu- 
lar wheel in a machine, by (hewing that 

it 

* " A little philofophy inclineth mens minds to 
" atheifm $ but depth in philofophy bringeth mens 
44 minds about to religion" Lord Bacon's EJfay on 
jftheifm. 

44 In the entrance of philofophy, when the fecond 
44 caufes moft obvious to the fenfes offer themfelves 
44 to the mind, we arc apt to cleave* to them, and 
44 dwell too much upon them, fo as to forget what 
44 is fuperior in nature. But when we pafs further, 
44 and behold the dependency, continuation, and 
* 4 confederacy of caufes, and the works of Provi- 
44 dence, then according to the allegory of the 
" poets, we eafily believe that the higheft link of 
44 nature's chain muft needs be tied to the foot of 
44 Jupiter's chair ; or perceive that philofophy, like 
44 Jacob's vifion, difcovcrs to us a ladder whofe top 
44 reaches up to the footftool of the throne of God." 
Mr. MaclaurirC s Account of Sir Ifaac Newton s Phi* 
lofophica! DifcoverieS) Book I. Chap* 3, 
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it was turned by the wheel next to it, 
without extending his views to the (kill of 
the artift, and to the fpring, on whofe 
conftant adtion all the motions of the 
machine depended $ or rather it argues 
the fame folly with that of the Indian 
mentioned by Mr. Locke, who fatisfied 
himfelf with thinking that the world was 
fupported by an elephant, and the ele- 
phant by a tortoifc.— It fhould, however, 
be obferved here, that there is an extreme 
on the other fide, which ought carefully 
to be avoided. I mean, the extreme into 
which thofe perfons run who have recourfe 
immediately to Divine power, in order to 
account for every event, and who are apt 
to look with horror on all attempts toaffign 
the natural caufes of events. The former 
extreme is atheifm. This is fuperftition ; 
and both argue great (hortlightednefs 
and ignorance. But the laft is perhaps the 
moil excufable. We cannot fay how far 
the dependence of lower caufes on more 
general ones reaches, or how complicated 
the mechanifm of nature may be - y but 
we know that the Maker's agency is the 

N primary 
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prinuryQZ.uk which eftablifhed all others, 
and to which all others owe their force 3 
and this proves, that there is a juft fenfe 
in which we may afcribe to him every 
effect in the material world, and confider 
all that happens as the refult of his will. 

Thirdly. From the account that has 
been given of Frovidence we may learn 
the reafonablenefs of Prayer. Were it 
true that the Dcitv does not attend to our 
affairs, or that the ieries of events goes on 
in one immutable direction independently 
of him, no help could be expe&ed from 
him ; nor could we be at all the better for 
any application ot our minds to him, and 
therefore prayer would be an abfurdity. 
But it ha* been lhewn that the contrary is 
true. If I have argued right, the feries of 
events is juit what he fees fit to appoint or 
allow* He is intimately prefect with us 
every moment, obferving all our thoughts, 
and difpollng all the circumftances of our 
exiftence. The whole world is in his 
hand, and by an imperceptible direction of 
the operations of natural caufes and of the 

thoughts 
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thoughts of mankind, he can over-rule 
whatever comes to pafs, and grant proper 
anfwert to prayer. — The obje&ion then 
againft prayer, taken from the fuppofed 
unalterablenefs of the courfe of things, 
and the impoffibility of deriving any be- 
nefit from it, confidently with the fettled 
order of the world, is groundlefs.— — If 
there is an all- directing Providence, 
nothing can be more fit than to endeavour 
to engage it in our favour. If we owe 
our whole happinefs to God, and the 
entire fate of our Beings is determined by 
his will, it mud be inexcufable not to 
acknowledge and worfhip him. If he 
governs all created exiftence, and nothing 
can come to pafs contrary to his counfels, 
it is reafonable to feek his protection, to 
fly to him in danger, to beg his aid in 
accomplishing our good defigns, to im- 
plore his blefling on our enjoyments and 
to recommend to his care thofe who are 
dear to us. Nor can any perfon, who has 
his mind duly imprefled with a fenfe of 
the abfolute dependence of all things on 
the Deity, omit thefe aits without offering 

N 2 great 
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great violence to himfelf. — The belief of 
an omniprefent Deity prompts the human 
heart, with a force almoft irrefiftible, to 
direft its defires to him. This tendency 
difcovers itfelf in all mankind ; and as 
far as it operates, it implies a neceflity 
of confidering prayer as likely to be of 
avail to procure blcflings for us. It may 
be well prefumed that this fentiment of 
nature mud be right ; and that the Deity 
does indeed either by himfelf or fome 
intermediate agency, follow prayer with 
fuch bleflings as it may be a juft reafon for 
communicating. Experience andobferva- 
tion prove nothing to the contrary. For, 
fuppofing the conftitution of the world to 
be fuch as eftablifhes an availablenefs in 
prayer, it muft be impoflible to diftinguifh 
the blcflings which have this fource from 
others. It is enough that we have reafon 
to conclude that God is a friend to the 
pious and worthy, and that we lee in 
general their ftate to be happier than that 
of the irreligious and vicious.—*— The 
opinion that the Deity has limited himfelf 
tp a fettled courfe of a&ing, or to general 

laws 
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laws from which he never deviates, has 
very little to do with this point. For let 
it be allowed to be true ; Is it likewife 
true of all thofe fubordinate Beings, who 
may be the minifters of his Providence ? 
May it not be itfelf a law of his govern- 
ment, or one part of his fettled courfe 
of , adting, to make a proper difference 
between thofe who acknowledge his 
fupreme dominion by praying to him, 
and thofe who do not ?— But what is it 
informs us that the Deity never a£ts but 
by general laws ? The reafon I have 
mentioned more than once * for the 
eftabliihment of general laws is far from 
being ariy juft foundation for this opinion. 
Particular influences accommodated to 
particular occafions, though fuppofed not 
reducible to .any general laws, may yet be 
agreeable to them, and entirely confiftent 
with their inviolablenefs $ as is fhewn in 
the firft and third fcdtions. 

It is neceflary to add* that were there in 
truth, on account of the unalterablenefsof 

N 3 the 

• See page 16. 
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the courfe of nature and the impropriety, 
of adventitious influences, no benefit to 
be derived from fupplications of the 
Deity, an inconfiftency would be efta- 
blifhed in the conftitution of the world ; 
for by the frame of our minds it would 
di&ate prayer to us, at the fame time that 
tby fixing its unavailablenefs it had 
rendered it vain and impertinent. But 
this fubje£t will come to be more amply 
difculTed in the next DifTertation. 

In the next place. God's Providence 
is the proper object of abfolute confidence. 
We ought to truft in it with firmnefs, 
and to throw upon it all our cares. The 
belief of it fhould render us ferene in all 
feafons, and fupport and encourage us in 
the worft extremities. It is impoffible 
that any event in which our in te reft is 
concerned fhould be negle&ed. We are 
under the protection of infinite power ; 
and the charge of ibvereign goodnefs. No 
perplexing fears, therefore, or defponding 
lblicitude fhould at any time enter into 

our 
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our breafts.— One truth, however, let us 
carefully attend to. Let us remember 
that our truft in God's Providence ought 
to be regulated by a regard to the fpotlefs 
purity of his chara&er, and accompanied 
always with the pradtice of virtue, and 
our own utmoft prudence and diligence. 
Without this our expeditions from Pro- 
vidence are vain, and our truft in it will 
be 'prefumption. What it is chiefly 
employed in is the adjuftment of events 
to thedifFerent characters of moral agents. 
God is a righteous Being, and he can favour 
none but the righteous. If we are not of 
this number we have nothing to expert 
from him. His government, which 
fliould be the joy of the whole creation, 
ought to be a terror to us ; and it will be 
a ncccflary inftanceof its perfect reditude 
to confign us over to punifhment. It 
would be difhonourable to him to exercife 
goodnefs towards thofe who abufe his 
goodnefs and are nuifances in his works. It 
is not fit that rational agents fhould be 
made happy without their own active 
concurrence, and virtuous induftry. But 

N 4 thefe 
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thefefuppofed there is nothing that fhould 
difturb us, nor is it poffible that we fhould 
expedfc too much from the bounty of our 
Maker. After difcharging our duty and 
making the beft ufe we can of the powers 
given us, we have nothing to do but to 
truft our concerns with the Deity, to 
commit to him our whole exiftence, and 
wait quietly for the iflue of prefeftt events, 
which will prove glorious beyond con- 
ception to every true friend of righteouf- 

In connexion with this it muft be 
obferved that the doftrine of Providence 
is a fource of the higheft joy.— Were 
events under no good direction; did blind 
necefli ty or fickle chance govern the world, 
our condition would indeed be deplorable. 
We could look at nothing with any 
complacency. All nature would lofe its 
beauty, and appear dark and defolate. 
But this is by no means our ftate. The 
order of nature is wife and good beyond 
' all that we can afk or think. Almighty 
power, it has been fliewn, united to perfed 

wifdom 
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wifdom and benevolence, is at the head 
of the univerfc, actuating all its parts, and 
prefiding over all its events. What feeim 
moft formidable, therefore may fit eafy 
on our minds, and infinitely more may 
be expe&ed to take place in nature than 
the mpft benevolent heart can imagine. 
— Ho w delightful are thefe truths ? With 
what exultation and triumph fhould they 
fill us? Do you fuffer under any 
calamity ?— Remember that the eye of 
the Deity is upon you, and that you can 
fuffer nothing but in confequence of the 
difpofals and counfels of his ever attentive 
and unerring Providence. Accept then 
your fufferings with a zeal becoming his 
faithful fubjedt. Submit to them with 
loyal and hearty affe&ion, and never 
indulge a repining thought. Wherein 
can your dignity confift except in having 
one will with God ? Can you bedifple?ifed 
with what is right? Would you have 
the world governed wrong ?— No degree 
of improper pain, no fufferings inconfiftent 
with a perfect order of adminiftration 

cai} 
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can ever find admiffion into the world. 
Oar affairs, and thofe of our friends 
and of all our fellow-creatures, are* in 
every particular, under the management 
of everlafting and omnipotent reafon and 

love. Is not this what every heart 

muft wifli for ? Is there any thing that 
we can poffibly defire beyond it ? What 
fatisfa&ion fhould we feel in exiftence, to 
find ourfelves in a fcene fo glorious, in 

circumftances fo happy ? ■■■ Did the 

univerfal order require us to facrifice to 
it every advantage of exiftence, or were 
the fubordinations eftabliftied in tho 
creation for producing the greateft good 
fuch as obliged us to give up all our 
happinefs; though, in thefe circum- 
ftances, fuch a fealty of heart to the go- 
vernment of the univerfe as would caufe 
us to rejoice is not perhaps attainable; yet, 
if duly prevalent, it would certainly pro* 
duce perfect acquicjccr.ee. But this is a 
fuppoiition that we have no reafon for 
making. No fuch trial is put upon us. 
Cur circumftances are infinitely happier. 

The 
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The univerlal order has already brought us 
much happinefs; and we are affured that, 
if we avoid vice and difcharge our duty, 
our happinefs (hall not ceafe at death, 
but be renewed in brighter regions, and 
there go on increafing and improving to 
all eternity .-—Oh ! ravifhing hope. 
Glory for ever be to that inconceivable 
grace which thus blefles us *. 

Once more* I cannot help obferving 
that the account which the fcriptures give 
of the 4oftrine of Providence leads us to 
believe their heavenly original. It is not 
poflible to confider, without admiration, 
the elevated descriptions which they give 

ofGodasprefidingoverthe world, produc- 
ing all the involutions in it, and working 

all 

* The wages of fin is death. But the gift of God 
is eternal lift \ through Jefus Chrijl our Lord* Rom. 
vi. 23. Bleffed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jefus Chrijl, who, according to his abundant mercy , 
has begotten us again to a lively hope, by the refurreftion 
of Jefus Chrijl from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiledy and that fadeth not away* 
referved in heaven for us, 1 Pet* i. 3* 4. 
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all things after the coun/el of his own will*. 
The whole hiftory they contain is one 
uniform difplay of the Divine fuperinten- 
dency of our affairs. — It is an obfervation 
no lefs juft than common; that there is 
this remarkable difference between the 
(acred hiftory and all others; that whereas 
other hiftories feldom go higher than the 
paffions of men and the powers of nature 
for the fources of the events they relate, 
this always carries our thoughts up to the 
frjt caufe, and directs our views to God 
as the guide and governor of whatever 
happens. Thus -, of the fword or a famine, 
or a pefilence, it fays that God fent 
it -f- ; of every calamity in a city, that be 
does it ; of the wind and the lightnings 
that they go forth at his word; of the 
rain, that he gives it ; of the falling of 
ajparrow to the ground, that it happens 
not without him; of what feems moil 
•afual, that he directs it, and of the 

hairs 

* Eph. i. ii. 

f If. xlv. 7. — Amos iii. 6. — Pfal. cxiviiL — 
Pror. xvi. J3.— Matt. x. 29, 30— Rom. xi. 36. • 
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hairs of our bead, that they are all nutn*- 
bered. — —-Such rep refen tat ions of Divine 
Providence, fo agreeable to our beft 
notions, and exceeding all that can be 
found in other writings, afford an inter- 
nal evidence of considerable importance 
in favour of the fcriptures. 

But further. As the do&rine of Pro- 
vidence, fuppofed previoufly eftablifhed, 
furnifhes us with an argument for the 
fcriptures, fo thefe in their turn furnifti 
us with an argument for Providence.— 
We fee here that we have connexions 
with an invifible world of ipirits, that 
there have been interpofitions of fuperior 
power in our affairs, and that heaveo- 
does intereft itfelf about us particularly 
and wonderfully, — But what I have now 
chiefly in view is, the argument for Pro- 
vidence arifing from the completion of 
the fcripture prophefies. There are iu 
the Old and New Teftament, many pre- 
dictions of events very diftant from the 
times when they were delivered, which 

are 
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are reprefented as fure to be verified by 
Divine Providence. The accomplifhment 
of fuch predidtions, when it happens, 
proves that the predi&ed events were 
indeed fubjedt to the fuperintendency of 
Providence, and obliges us to conclude 
the fame concerning all events. When 
we find, for inftance, that the prefent 
ftate of the Jews and the corruption of 
chriftianity by popery were foretold, and 
the principal circumftances attending 
them defcribed, fome thoufands of years 
ago, we cannot doubt but thefe events 
have been all along objefts of the atten- 
tion of the Deity, and happen only in 
confequence of his unfearchablc counfels. 
—It is worthy of fpecial notice, that the 
reprefentation made in thefe prophecies 
of the fpotlefs * hollnefs of the Deity H 
his mod diftinguifhing attribute, and the 
chief fpring of his aftions in guiding 
events, proves further that the adminif- 
tration of the world is holy and righteous. 
— In fhort. The Bible gives us a hiftory 

of 

* Rev. iv. 8. xv. 4. 
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of all the great fa&s in which this earth 
is concerned from its creation to its dif- 
folutiori. A confiderable part of this 
hiflory muft be prophetical* and what wc 
have feen verified of this part demon* 
ftrates that the writings containing it 
come from the author and ruler of nature. 
It likewife proves that the world is under 
a moral government, and that Divine Pro- 
vidence watches over it through every 
period of its duration. And, perhaps, 
the prophecies which ftill remain to be 
accomplished may fome time or other 
afford a demonftration of thefe truths that 
will put to flight all infidelity, and con- 
vince and furprife the whole world. 

It ought not to be forgotten on this 
occafion that there is one event, important 
above all others, which the facred writ* 
ingsf foretel, and to which, they acquaint 
us, every prefent difpenfation of Provi- 
dence refers. I mean the last judg- 
ment* when, we are told, every one 
Jhall receive according to bis works, and 
1 the 



Wat Divine mciaL jgifciciutuicnt with re- 
^ct± del oat Ihimmi uacc flsll be contain- 
grnmrf.; w&esl As:dureAimkb aBber works 
JzuuL in iantt iff* dtsr Sam of mum appear 
& iwmtrr jm£ g~-zzt giarj 9 ami all that are 
rx zhzzr •r~jr&z JiaH Svur bis voice* and 
£<iZ znmzfnrzk* zny that have dome good 
n ite jnaaarr^r '-* *f Sft* ami they that 
trzs Mimr rz£ ti zz* .r^ \rreSim of dam* 
zjZjvz. Wist « hsrc ken verified of 
tie iartprir^ jrccc«3coes afinres us that 
ixh x rime is cccribg $ and happy are 
t&xe who are a£wxr* thinking of it, and 
prcptn^ ft* h. 

T:. ~ozc*~cz the whole. — Let us labour 
C£rne::Iv o brir.e c**r minds into that 
tesiper which the doctrine of Providence 

requires. Let us follow implicitly 

wherever it leads us, and make an abfb- 
lute furrender of our wills to God's will, 
iupprefling all folicitude about every 
thing but afting faithfully the part he 
ha.s aijjgned us, maintaining inviolably 
our allegiance to his government, and 

never 
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never wifhing to enjoy any advantage 
which he is pleafed to deijy, or to be 
exempted from any troubles which he 
can permit to come upon us. — Thus (hall 
we be eafed of all unneceflary cares, 
enjoy that peace of God wbkb pajfetb all 
under/landing, and attain to the high eft 
dignity and blifs of which rational Beings 
are capable,— —Oh ! joyful reflexion ! 
God reigns, and all is well. Eternal 
wifdom and berievolence^re prefent every 
where, and govern all things. Welcome 
then every event. Welcome difappoint- 
ment, ficknefs or death. Let tempefts 
roar. Let thunder tear the heavens, 
or earthquakes overturn cities and king- 
doms. In all We may hear the voice of 
the prefiding divinity afluring us that we 
need not fear. Within the embraces of 

his arms we muft be always fafe.- 

Rejoice in the Lord all the earth. Say 
among the heathen that the Lord reigneth. 
Let the heavens rejoice 9 and let the earth 
be glad. Let the fea roar, and the foods 

O clap 
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clap their bands ♦. Ptaife him all ye 

his angels. Praife him fun and moon. 

Praife him ye fiats of light. Praife him 

ye, dragons and all deeps. Fire and hail, 

fnow and vapor, mountains and fields, 

beafts and all cattle, creeping things and 

Jfying fowls, kings of the earth and all 

people; Praife the name of the Lofd, for 

bis name alone is excellent .— Let the 

whole creation join in railing one fong 

of praife to him. . . Praife the Lord n 

f) Pfal. xciji. pflvjij, ciu f > 
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SECTION L 

The Nature t Reafotoabknefs, and Efficacy 
of Prayer explained, and the QbjeStiolit 
to it anfwered. 



HA V I N G in the foregoing differ 
tat ion endeavoured to explain and 
defend the dodtrine of Providence, I fhall 
now proceed to treat of the duty of 
Prayer. There is no 'religious duty 
againft which more objections have been 
made* It will, therefore, be neceflary 
to begin this diflertation with ftating 
particularly its nature and reafonable- 
nefs. After which, I fhall give an ac- 

O 3 count 
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count of the manner in which it ought 
to be performed, in order to render it 
acceptable and fuccefsful. Thefe are the 
two heads under which I fliall throvr 
what I intend to fay on the fubjed now 
before me. 

By Prayer, I mean aferious and folenn. 
addrefs of our minds to the Deity, as 
the fountain of being and happinefs, and 
the parent and governor of the world. 
It has been divided into feveral diftin<5 
parts* according to the feveral a#s of our 
minds when engaged in it. The chief 
of thefe parts are the four following. 
Acknowledgment of our dependence, 
and of the Divine perfections and fove- 
reignty. Thankfulnefs for the mercies 
we have received. A penitential con- 
feflion of what 'we have done amifs; and 
offering up our defires of favour and hap- 
pinefs for ourfelves and others. 

Nothing is plainer than that the firfl 
of thefe is reafbnable. Abfolute perfec- 
tion 
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tion of nature and charadter, $nd com- 
plete excellence, muft be the propereft 
obje&s of acknowledgment and efteem. 
Worfhip and adoration muft be due to 
the Being who made us, and who pof- 
feffes infinite power, wifdom, arid good- 
nefs. He who is fupreme over all beings 
ought to receive the homage of all. 

The dbligation to the next part of 
prayer, or thankfgiving for the mercies 
we enjoy, is as evident as the obligation 
to gratitude in general. There is no 
olearer principle of reafon, than that 
thankfulnefs is due for benefits received ; 
and if that perfon ads wrong* who is 
not grateful to human benefactors, or 
who does not ftudy in a proper manner 
to teftify his gratitude, it is not poflible 
that he can be innocent who is void of 
gratitude to the Deity ; or who neglects 
to offer up thankful acknowledgments 
to the Being to whom he owes all he is, 
all he has, and all he hopes for. 

O 4 The 
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The propriety alfaof the third part of 
P^^*> or gf a penitential confeffion of 
pur guilt, is very obvious. . ■■ >As far, 
therefore, as thefe constitute Ptayer, there 
feems. no room for questioning ks reafon^ 
ablenefr: And it Should be remembered 
that in reality they are very important 
parts of Prayer. 

It iyiU, however, be objeded pro- 
bably by fome, that all that feemanecef* 
fary in thefe instances is a feqfe a€ the 
Divine goodnefs, and of our dependent 
zpd guilty ftate; and that where this 
fenfe and the proper reverent, grateful, 
and penitent difpofitions are found, there 
can be no occafion for what is meant by 
Prayer. 

I anfwer ; that it is plainly proper not 
on^y that we fhould poflefs thefe difpo- 
JitiortSy but that they Should be drawn 
forth into excrci/e, and exprejfed by par- 
ticular a5ls before the Deity. Good dif- 
pofitions/ when not attended with the 

adte 
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a£ts which are the proper expreffions of * 
them, muft be defedive. Gratitude 
and repentance leads us in all cafes to 
grateful and penitential acknowledge . 
ments; When in their due ftrength, 
they always produce thefe; and it is 
plainly fit they fhould.— It is incumbent 
upon us to teftify our regards to the 
Deity in the beft manner we can j but 
it would be abfurd in any perfon to pre- 
tend he does this, who refts in contem- 
plation, and avoids all diredt praife and 
worfhip. 

The laft part of Prayer I mentioned 
was offering up our defires of favour 
and happinefs for ourfelves and others. 
This is what is moil properly fliled 
Prayer ; and it is what has been moft 
objeded to, and what therefore (hall v 
be now particularly examined. The dif- 
ficulties which have been raifed about 
it, would, I believe, have been little 
regarded had more attention been given 

to the native and uncorrupted dictates of 

the 
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the human mind on this fubjedk. What 
is evident, if it be not fo, that what we 
want from God, it is fit we fhould 
humbly implore from him ? What com- 
mon and unperverted underftanding can 
doubt whether there is a propriety in 
afking forthebleffings and benefits which 
we mull owe to His bounty ? Is it poffi- 
ble that if we negledted this, it fhould 
be equally fit that we fhould be made 
happy by him ? Who can help feeing 
that devout fupplicants are more proper 
objects of favour than thofe who never 
pray, though it fhould be fuppofed pof- 
fible, that, in other refpects, their qua- 
lifications may be alike? In ihort; 

the aft of addrefling our defires to God 
for the benefits which are neceflary to 
our happinefs, implies in it that fenfe of 
our dependance upon him, and that 
acknowledgment of his dominion which 
render it felf-evidently proper. The fit- 
nefs of it is immediately perceived by the 
loweft as well as the higheft underftand- 
ing; and the force of nature and reafbn 

will 
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will extort it from etery mind that pof- 
feffes a juft fenfe of piety. 

But let us attend to the objections that 
have been urged. 

m 

In the firft place ; it has been faid, 
*' that there can be no reafon for Prayer, 
u becaufe God, being omnifcient, needs 
Cf not to be informed of our wants; 
" and being unchangeable* none of our 
" fupplications can be the means of 
4€ making any alteration in him, or of 
" obtaining from him any benefits/' 

Before I confider this and the other 
objections commonly infifted on againft 
Prayer, I muft beg leave to recommend 
to particular notice, that I affert that 
there is an immediate propriety or fknefs 
in fupplicating the Deity for the ble£« 
fings we want. For the truth of this 
I appeal to every man's confcience. 
No words can make it plainer than it 

mult appear by its own light. -Now 

the. 
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the defign of all juft obje&ions againil 
Prayer ought to be, to fhew that there 
is indeed no fuch immediate propriety in 
the aft of fupplication ; nor can any ob- 
jedtions which have not this tendency, or' 
which fuppofe that there is no fuch pro- 
priety, be of the leaft confequence. 

Keeping this then in remembrance, 
let us confider the objection juil men- 
tioned. — : — The firft part of it, or the 
aflertion, that God, being omnifcient, 
needs not to be informed of our wants, 
is entirely impertinent. For no one ever 
faid that the defign of Prayer was to in- 
form the Deity of what he did not know. 
The plain defign of it is, to obtain for 
ourfelves the bleflings we pray for. This 
is what every one muft mean whenever 
lie prays. It is implied in the very idea 
of the adion, that we may think it has a 
tendency to procure for us what we fup- 
plicate. This tehdency is founded on the 
propriety which I have faid there\s^m 
aikingfor the benefits we want. Hence 

afking 
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diking becomes a means of having, and is 
universally fo confiderecL — In other 
words ; afking, in a proper manner, for 
bleffings from God has a tendency to pro- 
cure them for us,.becaufe it is doing what 
is fit to be done, and what, therefore, 
God cannot but e^ped and require us to 
do as a condition of our having them, 

Let us now confider what regard is 
due to what is faid in oppofition to this 

in the latter part of the objection.— 

u God, it is faid, is unchangeable $ and, 
*' therefore, no prayers can be the means 
" "of making any alteration in him, or 
44 of caufing him to beftow any bleffings, 
41 which he would not have beftowed 

44 without them." 1 anfwer; it is . 

true, indeed, that our prayers can make 
po alteration in the Deity ; that is, in 
his nature, chara&er, or difpojitions . But 
they may make an alteration in the exter- 
nal effefis of his agency, or in his 
manner of treating us. Nay, they mujl 
jnake fuch an alteration if they at all 

alter 
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alter our qualifications ; or if offering 
them up is the performance of a duty, 
or doing what is proper to be done. 
The diftin&ion between the perfections 
of God, confidered as principles or difpo- 
fitions in his nature, and the exercifeof 
them in a courfe of outward adtions, tho* 
an obvious and ufeful diflindt|on, many 
feem entirely to forget. An afiertioa may 
be very j uft when underftood of the lat- 
ter of theie, which would be very wrong 
when underftood of the former.* 



^mmm 



Thus, in the prefent cafe, though it 
would be improper to fay, that God may 
be rendered more propitious or favour- 
able in difpofition to his creatures by any 
thing they can do ; yet, furely, he may 
be rendered more propitious or favour-? 
able in a£i to them. That is; their 
adlions may be the means of many effedjts 
of his favour to them. They may avert 
the confequences of his difpleafure, and 
procure bleffings for them which they 
would other wife never have had. 



it 
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It is worth adding, that as we may 
thus by our adfcioiis obtain bleffings for 
ourfehes from the Deity, confidently with 
his immutability ; fo, like wife, may we 
for others. Or, what fome Beings do 
for their fellow-beings, their benevo- 
lence, labours, and virtue may influence, 
though not properly the Divine perfec- 
tions, yet the exercife of them. They 
may fupply realbns to infinite wifdom 
for favouring others, and obtain effects 
of Divine goodnefs for them which they 

piighf elfe have wanted. But to 

return. If it be really proper that we 
fliould humbly apply to God for the 
mercies we need from him, it muft be 
alfb proper that a regard fhould be paid 
to fuch applications, and that there fhould 
be a different treatment of thofe who 
make them and thofe who do not ; and 
it muft be exceeding frivolous to objed:, 

that this would imply changeablenefs 
in the Deity. God's unchangeablenefs, 
when confidered in relation to the exer- 
tion of his attributes in the government 
1 of 
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of the world, confifts, certainly, not in 
always ailing in the fame manner how- 
ever cafes and circumftances alter j but 
'in always doing what is right, and vary? 
ing his conduct according to the various 
actions, characters, and difpofitions of 
Beings. If then prayer makes an altera- 
tion in the cafe of the fupplicant, as 
being the difcharge of an indifpenfible 
duty; what would, in truth, infer 
changeablenefs in him, would* be, k not 
his regarcjing and anfwering it, but his 
not doing this. 

Hence, it is eafy to fee that the notice 
which God may be pleafed to takt of 
our prayers by granting us bleflings in 
anfwer to them, is not to be confidcred 
as a yielding to importunity, but as one 
injiance of his a&ing agreeably to reafon, 

or his fuiting his dealings with us to our 

condudt. Nor does it imply that he is 

backward to do us good, and, therefore, 

wants to be folicited to it. This is no 

more implied in the cafe of Prayer, than 

1 in 
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In that of repentance, or any other in-* 
ftance of good conduct, when confidered 
as obtaining for us blefflngs and favour; 
God is always ready to do us all poflible 
good ; but there arte certain conditions 
on the performance of which the effe&s 
of his goodnefs to us are fufpended* 
There is fomcthing to be done by us 
before we can be proper objedts of his 
favour ; or before it can be fit for him 
and confident with the meafures of his 
government to grant us particular bene- 
fits. We have a part to a<St, and duties 
to difcharge, which, if negle&ed, cannot 
but deprive us of his protection, and leave 
us deftitute and unhappy, 

> * 

But I have, perhaps, beftowed too 

much time on this objection. Let us 

then proceed to another on which great 
ftrefs has been laid. " Before we pray 
we are either worthy to receive what 
we pray for, or we are not. If we 
" are wort Ay, it is needlefs topraybecaufe 
" we ihall have what is proper to be 

P " given 
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** given us* whether we pray for itor fcot. 
u If we arc ufrwortiy, no prayer* canbt 
" of any avail." 

The weaknefs of this objedioflt wiH 
be obvious to any one who will apply 
it to a parallel cafe, and fuppofe it urged 
againft repentance, or any other duty, 
when considered as a means of p roo wlog 
bleffings for us. " Before we repent (it 
" might be faid) it is either fit wt 
u (hould receive bleffings from theDdty, 
" or it is not. If it is fit, we (hall w* 
" ceive them, whether we repent tit 
" not) for God wants nothing to engage 
" him to do what is fit. If it it not fit, 
" our repentance can be of no avail."— - 
Every one will acknowledge the into- 
lerable abfurdity of fuch a way of argi^ 
ing againft repentance, and fee that 
the full anfwer to it is, that, before repen- 
tance it may be unfit that we fhould 
be favoured by the Deity, but that it 
may become fit upon repentance.— —In 
like manner, the full anfwer to the pre- 

fent 
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lent objection ag&inft Prayer is* that 
&/0/v? Prayer we may be unworthy, ?nd 
that Prayer may be the very thing that 
makes us worthy. Before we pray it may 
be unfit to beftow particular bleflings 
upon us* and it may be therefore fit to 
beftow them becaufe we pray for them* 
That this is true is undeniable, if there 
is an immediate redtitude in afking for 
bleffings from the Deity ; for hence, as 
Was before observed, it becomes itfelf 
one condition of having, one circumftance 
in our charafters that Contributes to ren- 
der us proper objefts of favour, or one 
part of condudt which cannot be neg- 
lected without negledting what is reafon- 
able, without negle&ing virtue and duty, 
and fa far difqualifying ourfelves for 
receiving bleffings < Suppofe two - 

perfons, in other refpedts of like qualifi- 
cations, one of whom makes confluence 
of frequently and ferioufly addreffing his 
wifhes to the Deity for mercy and hap- 
pinefs. The other entirely omits this, 
and never puts up any fupplications to 
trim, Is it likely that both thefe perfons 

P 2 ' Will 
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will be treated alike ? Does not the xme 
do right, and the other do wrong ? Does 
not the one ad as becomes a dependent 
Being, and the other as if he was inde- 
pendent ? May not the prayers of the 
one, as being in themfelves rcafonable 
adts and proper acknowledgments of 
dependence and indigence, be efficacious 
towards procuring for him fbme efie&s 
of particular favour ? On the whole ; 
how evident is it that this obje&ion, like 
the former, does not prove butjuppoje that 
Praver is not reafonable ? 

It has been further objedfced, that me- 
ditation alone may anfwer all the purpofes 
of Prayer, by fixing in our minds all 
thofe good fentiments which are exprefled 
by it; and that therefore it cannot be* 
neceflary duty. 

As a reply to this it might be faid, 
that meditation alone cannot Co well and 
fo effectually anfwer this end. But the 
moft proper reply is, that it goes on 

the 
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the falfe fuppofition that Prayer is reafon^ 
able only on account of the good effe&s 
produced by it in our minds. There 
is befides, I have faid, an immediate pro- 
priety in it. It is in itfelf a duty; like 
gratitude or veracity, independently of its 
confequences. It is not only an exprejjion 
or declaration of good fentiments, but the 
immediate exercife of them in direct and 
explicit ads. 

: Butftill it may be pleaded, " that the 
€ * difpofitions or fentiments from which 
"Prayer fhould proceed are, in ftrid> 
" nefs, all that can be neccflary ; and 
'* that it is very unlikely that, while 
41 deeply fenfible of our need of mercy 
" from God and our dependence upon 
*■' him, and poffefling the moil fervent 
" defires of his favour and the mofl 
€t humble and pious difpofitions, we 
*'. fhould fuffer merely on account of 
" our omitting all formal fupplications, 
u which, when confidered as directed 
" to a Being who perfectly. . knows our 

P 3 " defires, 
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" dctfircs, and who wants nd thing to 
" eftgafes him tofsHil them arfer'aa 
" i$ proper, look more like cousmto* 

nknw impertinences than adfcs of ted 

duty." 






What is fuggefted in the latter part' 
of this otyedtion has been considered 
before. One can really icarcc think it 
poflible for an unprejudiced wi&^ftarid-* 
ing feriouily to determine, that addreffing 
our defires of good to an odiniprcfcnt 
Deity, or fbppHciting him for benefit*; 
is an impertinence, and not a rtafimabie 
and proper ?£?.■ « With refpeft to the 
former part of the obje&ion, it is enough 
to fay, that defircs and fentiments are far 
from being alone fufficient in any cafe. 
It is the affs in which they fhew them-> 
felves that give them their worth and 
acceptablenefs. No pious defires* and 
fentiments can be what they ought to 
be, which do not carry us to the a&s 
that are expreflive of them, and iflue 
in devotion. Befides the xkfircs and 

I fen- 
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;, the a&s themfelves, as was 
before obferved, are proper. Indeed, it 
is not conceivable that thefecan be fepa- 
rated. He who has the feelings that 
become a. creature and a firmer will not 
ftop at ina&ive .defires and reflections. 
A conviftion of indigence aacbdependeace 
which has no offe# in turning the foul 
.towards heaven, and engaging it to jdirefi: 
its defires to him who alone can fulfil 
{hem, is as real ft contraction as a grar 
iitude jot benevolence which produces no 

ft&s of gratitude and btneyolence. 

He that is poflefled with proper affec- 
tions to die Deity will feel the reafon- 
ftfeJenefs of Prayer : He will be neceffa- 
rily idifpo&d to it, and incapable of 
jrefoiiniag from it without doing yiolen&e 
Jp himfejf. A perfon who, with doe 

attention and a righ* temper, confides 
Gad as his naa&er and preferyer, the 
parent of the univerfe, the difpofer of 
all bleffings, and the fource of all hap- 
pinefs, x cannot fail to direct his heart fo 

P 4 him 
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him m humble and fervent fupplication* ; 
The love of God in the foul and prayer 
are fo infeparably conne&ed that they 
are almoft the fame. No one who has 
a juft perception, of the dependence of 
all things upon God, and is pierced 
with a fenfe of the amiablenefs and excel*- 
lence of his nature, can help falling 
down before him in prayer and adoration. 
No one who knows what he has done 
to offend him, who fees himfelf loft 
without his protection, and is duly con- 
fcious of his innumerable wants, can 
avoid flying to him for fuccour and mer- 
cy. One proof of this arifes from the 
fad, that there are few who, in times 
of danger or any particular emergencies 
and difficulties, do not neceffarUy look 
up to God for help. It is the voice of 
nature at thefe times that God is to be 
prayed to ; and indeed, in general, at all 
times, it appears to be the irrcfiftible fenfe 
of mankind that Prayer is reafonable, 
^here is as much a tendency in our 

natures 
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natures to devotion as to food or focictyv 
Our native bent lies evidently this way, 
which never fails to difcover itfelf in the 
moft irreligious people, when calamities 
or death threaten them. 

To the perfon then who alledges, that 
ferious and frequent meditation joined 
with pious afFedtions and defires, is al) 
that can be our duty, and that every 
thing beyond is mere ceremony and fol- 
ly $ it will be proper to reply by afking~ 
u Do you indeed pradtife fuch medi- 
u tations ? Do you poffefs thefe pious 
44 affe&ions and defires, and ftudy to 
" cherifli them by all proper mean$? 
/ f Do you often fet yourfelf to think of 
" the Deity, to contemplate his perfec- 
€€ tions, to recoiled his mercies, and 
f • to endeavour to affedt your mind with 
* f a fenfe of your abfolute dependence 
* € upon him ? Can you truly fay that 
* g you live and a<ft under the power of 
*' religiou§ principles and jfentiments?" 

I may 
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I may venture to pronounce that you 
cannot anfwer in the affirmative. Ii j$ # 
therefore, impertinent to make fuch m 
objedtfon ; pof $re you properly qtulified 
to underftand the full force of J&e $ofwer 

t0 Jt *• Should 

* "Gratitude, love, and efteem are afije&ians 
c< which decline conceal men t ; when they are lively, 
« c we are naturally prone to exprefs them, even 
4 * though they give no new happineft to their 
<c objed." See the chapter on the wor/Up due to the 
Deity in Dr. Hutcbinfons Syjlem of Morfil Phikfapby, 

Vol. I. p. %iy. 

— <c The human mind feels a powerful impulfe 
c< urging it forward to beg God to beftow what it 
C€ wifhes for wkh vehemence : And this very argti- 
" ment which is urged againft the lifting up holy 
" defires to God (viz. that he is infinite in goodne/s, 
" and willing to gratify them) 16 a principal motive 

" for offering them up ; and makes it imppf&ble for 
" a well-difpofed mind to abftain from iu" Dr. 
Leechmaris Sermon on Prayer. 

The impulfe mentioned here and above, urging 
us toaddrefs our defires of happinefs to God, being 
plainly natural, is to be considered as a djre&ion to 
pray from the author of nature. The impoiftbilk? 
of avoiding it, where there are juft affe&ions to the 
Deity, is founded not only on this natural impulfe, 

* but 
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Should it be again afked, whether a 
Being would be lefs favoured by the Deity 
on account of his omitting Prayer, fuppo- 
fing this omiffion to proceed from no- 
thing but a perfuafion of its impropriety :' 
It would be proper to give the fame 
anfwer, as might be given to the fame 
queftion, fiippo&d to be afked concern-i- 
ing the omiffion of any other moral duty 
from the fame con virion. 

Once more. It may be f?id, that " the 
g€ courfc of things is unalterable ; and 
" that, therefore, no anfwer s to Prayer 
*' cam b$ expected, without fuppciing 
" God toworjc miracles for us, or to break 
u in upQftthe$eflcr»l laws a#d fettled pr- 

" der 

but ajfo on a fitnefs which in this cafe is palpable to 
every per fern* To repeat defires in our minds, being 
at tike feme time fenfible that the fupremc Htfpofer of 
our lot ftaacU by us ajjd qbferves tbe^n, without ever 
directing them to him, or looking to )um for the 
acoomplifiiment of them 5 this implies a negleck of 
the giver of all ^ood, ib repugnant to the fentiments 
of the human heart and fo criminal, as to be abfo- 
Jutely incompatible with right difpofitions. 
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" dcr of the world/' — This objection has 
beendiftin&ly anfwcred inthcDiffertation 
on Providence, to which therefore I muft 
refer *. I (hall only obferve here, that 
under a perfedt government there cannot 
be any fuch general laws, as are incon- 
fiftent with every perfon's being treated 
agreeably to what he is and does\ and 
that, confequently, fince the difchargc or 
ncgledt of the duty of Prayer is one im- 
portant circumftance that goes towards 
determining the characters and deferts of 
Beings, there can be no fuch laws in na- 
ture as render it neceflary, that reafon- 
able Beings fhould be treated in the fame 
manner whether they pray or not. This, 
indeed, is itfelf the principal law and the 
immutable order of the Divine admi- 
nistration, " that all Beings fliall, on 
l* the whole, receive according to their 
M works : " And it is of but little weight 
in oppofition to this, that we cannot fee 
diftindtly in what manner the laws of 

the 

* Page 178, &c. 
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the world operate towards bringing it 
about as the great end of God's govern- 
ment, and the laft iflue of all prefent 
events. 

Hitherto, I have confined myfelf to 
the confideration of Prayer for our/elves. 
It may be thought that fomething fur- 
ther ought to be faid in defence of Pray- 
ing for others. — €i For what influence, 
" it may be faid, can our prayers have 
u on the ftate of others F What benefit 
" can they receive from our intercef- 
" fions ? Is it to be conceived that God, 
" like weak men, may be perfuaded 
" by the importunity of one perfon to 
" beftow on another any bleflings which 
" he would not elfe have beftowed, 
" and for the reception of which no 

importunity can render him more 

qualified ? " 






The proper anfwer to this will appear 
if we coniider, that it is by no means 

neceflary 
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neceflary to fuppofe that the treatment 
. which Beings (hall receive depends; if& tfl^ 
cafes, Jbkly on what theyareinthemffelro* 
' This, without doubt, is what the unhfeffid 
Governor chiefly regards ; but it is not off. 
And tho* there are fome benefits offctth a 
nature, that no means can obtain them fot 
Beings who have not certain qualification?* 
there are other benefits which one Being 
may obtain for another, or for which he 
may be indebted entirely to the Jukd of- 
fices of his fellow-creatures. Afttdvan* 
tage may become proper to be granted to 
another, in consequence of fome dream- 
fiances he may be in, or fome relations 
in which he may ftand to others, which, 
abftra&ed from fuch circumftanccs and 
relations, would not have been proper *. 
Nothing is more intelligible than this, 
or happens more frequently in the com- 
mon courfe of affairs and events. The 
whfcle fcheme of nature feems indeed to 
be contrived on purpose in fuch a manner, 

as 

* See before, page 207. 
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as that Beings mighthaveit in their power 
in mimbef lefs ways to blefs one another. 
No attentive perfon can confider without 
fiirpf i2e how precarious the ftate of men 
in particular is left, and how depen- 
dent their rfcdft important interefts ar6 
made on th^ir conduct to one another. 
One ead of this conftitution appears 
' plainly to be, to give us room and fcope 
for the exercife of beneficence. And, 
in general, it is obvious that had the 
Aate and happinefs of Beings been made 
otherwife than precarious and dependent 
in the manner we find them, all pofft- 
bility of this virtue, and confequently the 
fublimeft part of rational and moral hap- 
pinefs, would have been excluded from 
the creation *. 

But not to infill on this. It is fufficien$ 
for my purpofe, that the general fadt is 
certain; that Beings may, in various 
ways, be the procuring caufes of good 

to 

* See the Piflertation on Providence, p. 127, 
&c. 
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to one another. So true is this, that 
almoft all our happinefs is conveyed to us „ 
not immediately from God's hands, but 
by the inftrumentality of our fellow- 
beings, or through them as the channels 
of his.beneficence, in fuch a fenfe, that 
had it not been for their benevolence and 
voluntary agency, we fhould have for 
ever wanted the bleffings we enjoy. 

Let us now apply thefe obfervations 
to the cafe of Prayer for others. 
Why may not this be one thing that 
may alter a cafe, and be a reafon 
with the Divine Being for fhewing 
favour? Why, by praying for one 
another, may we not, as in many other 
ways, be ufeful to one another ? Why 
may not the univerfal Father, in con- 
fideration of the humble and benevolent 
interceflions of fome of his children 
for others, be pleafed often, in the courfe 
of his Providence, to diredt events for 
the advantage of the perfons interceded 
i for 
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for in a manner that would not otherwife 
have been done ? ■ No truly bene- 
volent and pious man can help lifting 
up his heart to the Deity in behalf 
of his fellow-creatpres. No one whofe 
breaft is properly warmed with kind 
wifhes to his brethren about him, and 
who feels within himfelf earncft defires 
to do them all poffible good, can avoid 
offering up his kind wifhes and defires to 
the common Benefadtor and Ruler, who 
knows what is beft for every Being, and 
who can make thofe we love infinitely 
happy/ In reality ; fupplications to the 
Deity for our friends and- kindred, arid all 
in whofe welfare we are concerned, are no 
lcfs natural than fupplications for our- 
felves. And are they not alfo reafonable ? 
What is there in them that is not worthy 
the moil exalted benevolence? May it not 
be fit that a wife and good Being fhould 
pay a regard to them ? And may not the 
regarding and anfwering them, and, in 
general, granting bleffings to fome, on 
account of the virtue of others, be a 

0^ proper 
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proper method of encouraging and ho*- 
nouring virtue, and of rewarding the 
benevolence of Beings to one another.? 
— — Perhaps, indeed,/ it may not be eafy 
to conceive how much regard is paid, in 
the difpofals of Providence, to the bene- 
volent defires and virtue of fome Beings 
in the treatmentof others. Perhaps, there 
may not be a better way of encouraging 
righteoufnefs in the creation, than by 
making it as much as poflible the caufe of 
happinefs not only to the agent himfelf, 
but to all connected with him. There is 
no virtuous Being who would not, in 
manycirenmftances, chufe to be rewarded 
with a grant of bleflings to his fellow- 
beings rather than to himfelf. 

Thefeobfervations feeni tomefufficient 
to defend Prayer for others, and to fliew 
that it may have an cited on their condi- 
tion. Were it true indeed that it could 
have no fueh effedt, as having of itfelf no 
influence on the chara&ers or perfonal 
qualifications of thofc prayed for, itvyould 

be more difficult to defend it. The 

i immediate 



immediate view of every one in praying 
for another, as well as for himfelf, ' is to 
obtain what he prays for ; and did any 
one apprehend that the a<5t of fupplicating 
the Deity for others has no tendency to be 
of any advantage to theiii, I cannot fee 
what could ever leadliim to it. No one, 
I fuppoie, Will aflert that what we mean 
- by addreffing our defires to the Deity for 
others is fome benefit to ourfehes. It muft, 
therefore, be wrong to reft the whole 
defence of Prayer on its tendency to 
promote our moral and religious improve- 
ment* This, without doubt, is in the 

# 

bigheft degree true of it; but it is its effedl 
not its immediate and dire& end. v 

Several queftions, not eafy to be an- 
fwered, may be afked about the extent of 
the efficacy of Prayer. But this is not a 
point into which it is neceffary for me to 
enter. All I plead for is, that it is not 
abfurd to fuppofe it one thing which the 
Deity is pleafed to regard in the commu- 
nication Osgood to his creatures. How 

Q.^2 far 
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far it becomes actually a ground of favour, 
or what anfwers to it are granted in par- 
ticular inftances, we are not capable of 
determining. There ishere, undoubtedly, 
room for much folly and fuperftition. 
Care fhould be taken that neither our 
prayers for curielves or others be too par- 
ticular, and that wc indulge no other 
expectation in confequence of them than 
that, if the fruits of genuine benevolence 
andpiety, they (hall be accepted and heard 
as far as is confident with the order of the 
world and the purpofesof infinite wifdom. 

It would be very unreasonable to urge 
on this occafion an objection already con- 
iidered : that God is infinitely good, and 
wants nothing to engage him to grant 
any bleffings to thole who are not 
improper cbjefts of them. Nothing is 
plainer than that this may, with equal 
force, be urged agamffc any other duty of 
natural religion. The whole queftion is 
whether Prayer may not itlelf be a cir- 
cumftance creating propriety and altering 

a cafe. 
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a cafe. For riiy part, I fee no fufficlent 
reafon for denying the poffibility of in- 
terceffions or interpofitions which may 
make an infinite difference in the cafes oF 
particular Beings, and gain the higheft 
bleflings for them. — But it is timetofinifh 
this part of the defence of Prayer. 



(^3 SECT. 
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SEC T, tt. 

Of the Impoytange of Prayer as an injlru- 
mental Duty ; theHappinefs of a devout 
Temper, and the particular Obligation 
to public Worjloip. 

THERE remain foroe further argu- 
ments for Prayer of great weight, 
which muft not be overlooked. I have 
hitherto defended it without any regard 
to its cffe&s on our tempers and lives i 
but it is neceflary that thefe fhould be 
particularly reprefented, in order more 
fully to recommend and juftify it.-*— No-* 
thing, certainly, can tend more to pro* 
mote a right condudt and temper and tp 
eftablifh within us all good difpofitions, 
than this duty properly difcharged. He 
that makes confeience of frequent and 
ferious Prayer muft live under an habitual 
fenfepf theprefgnpe, authority, and provi- 
dence 
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dence of God, and of his dependency 
upon him and obligations to him. He 
.muft be continually reminding himfelf 
of the moft important truths, and ex- 
citing himfelf to the utmoft care of his 
life. He muft be always exercifing 
repentance for his tranigreffions and be- 
nevolence to his fellow-creatures. It is 
fcarcely poflible for fuch a man to be 
otherwife than truly virtuous. The 
indulgence of known guilt, and a regular 
courfe of unaffe&ed devotion are fo 
incompatible, that it is not conceivable 
that thjey can be united in one and the 
fame man — — I acknowledge that there 
are many pretendedly devout people who 
are as falfe, fpiteful, peevi(h and covetous 
and in every refped: as unamiable 
as any perfons in the world-: And 
the fcandal given by fuch has, I believe, 
coniribu ted njore than any thing towards 
bringing devotion into difcredit. But 

•what is the devotion of fiich?— 

A mere lip fervice ; not the work of 
the foul. The femblance of devotion; 

QA not 
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not the reality. An abufe of the Al- 
mighty ; not genuine worfhip and piety. 
Where the true fpirit of devotion 
prevails, it cannot fail to render a man 
more amiable, and to promote the puri- 
fication of his mind. It will ftifle in 
, the birth all wrong tendencies ; fubdue 
the temper to kindnefs and charity $ 
conquer every rebellious inclination, and 
form the heart and life to univerfal 
goodnefs. Can a man fet himfelf often 
to realize to himfelf the infpedion of 
the Deity and to adore his perfections, 
while he feels himfelf an enemy to his 
laws and government ? Can he with a 
contrite heart confefs his fins, arid not 
refolve to forfake them ; Can he fo mock 
his tremendous Creator as to feek favour 
from him while he goes on to affront 
him ; or to beg that love and forgiveneft 
to bunfelf which he is not willing to 
pra&ife to others ? Can he pray for thofe 
who defpitefuUy ufe * him and f erf e cute him* 
flpd at the fame time indulge rancour 

in 

# Matt.v. 44, 
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in his heart ? In fhort ; can he employ 
himfelf in turning his attention frequently 
to eternal righteoufnefs and goodnefs, 
without participating of fome degrees 
of thefe excellencies; or preferve a 
conftant intercourfe between his mind and 
the firft and befl: of all Beings, without 
growing like to him and being confirmed 

in pious gratitude and refignation ? 

^is one of the jufteft obfervations, that 
what we don't think of is the feme to 
us as if it did not exift. There is little 
or no difference between what is not 
confidered and what is not believed. It is 
the reflexion on what is believed that 
renders it ufeful to us, and gives it its 
whole power to influence us. The 
practice, therefore, of ftated Prayer 
mufr be of unfpeakable ufe, as it is 
perpetually fixing our reflections on thole 
truths which are the fprings and fupports 
of goodnefs. There is nothing does 
this fo well. There is nothing erigages 
the attention fo clofely to the moft im- 
portant truths, and confequently nothing 

that 
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that has fo much power to excite good 
affections, and to keep alive and confirm 
good refolutions. I will venture to add, 
that for. this reafon it muft be the beft 
means of preparing our minds for Divine 
influences, and of drawing into them 
thofe irradiations of Divine grace which 
upright and pure minds have reafon to 
cxpe&. When in the midft of the hurry 
of life and full of its cares, our minds 
are not properly fufceptibie of good 
imprefiions. But when we retire from 
the world, and employ ourfelves in the 
duties of devotion, all fenfible obje&s 
lofe their power ; the tumults of paffion 
fubfide ; the voice of the Deity within 
us is capable of being heard, and our 
breads are thrown open to heavenly 
communications. 

We may then lay it down as certain, 
that Prayer is in the greateft degree fub- 
iervient to virtue, and produ&ive of the 
higheft advantages. Trs in this that 

the 
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the converfion of the foul to religious 
goodnefs generally, firft (hews itfelf. 
'Tis the beft friend of every virtue, a 
faithful monitor in all feafons, a powerful 
quickener in every laudable under- 
taking, and onfc of the chief fprings of 
that wifdom which is from above, and 
that peace which the world cannot 
give. 

But it muft be here attended to, that 
though Prayer is inftrumental to virtue 
in the manner now reprefented, it is by 
no means merely an inftrumental duty. 
This muft be acknowledged if what 
has been before faid is juft. It appears 
to me unquestionable that it is a prime 
and original duty of natural religion, 
which derives its obligation, not folely 
from its efFe&s, but is of intrinjick obli- 
gation and re&itade. 1 muft add, 

that it is the higheft poffible recommen- 
dation of Prayer, that it is not only it/elf ' 
virtue, but the beft means of virtue; 
pot only itfelf a duty, but of the greateft 

ufe 
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ufc to maintain and increafe a regard to 
all other duties. 

What has been laft infifted on naturally 
leads to an obfervation proper to be 
juft mentioned, and which will fet the 
reafonablenefs of Prayer in alightfome- 
what different from that in which we 
have hitherto viewed it. — Suppofe that 
it had no immediate propriety in it, yet 
if it is fo important a means of virtue, 
and fo ufeful towards impreffing on the 
mind pious fentiments ; if without it we 
fhould neceflarily grow more remi£s and 
carelefs, lefs mindful of the Deity, and 
lefs aftcdcd with his perfections; this 
alone affords to the Deity the highefl 
reafon for commanding it, and making 
the regular difcharge of it a ftanding 
law of his government, and a ftanding 

condition of his favour. And as in 

the reprefentation before given of Prayer, 
it implied no reflexion on the good- 
nefs of God, to maintain that he experts 
us to do what we ought to do ; that is, 

addrefs 
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addrefs him and ajk for blefilngs before 
we have them : So here, there is plainly 
much lefs reafon for fuch an objedlion ; 
our ideas of Divine goodnefs being not 
diminifhed but magnified by fuppofing, 
that he makes iblemn adls which are con- 
ducive to our higheft perfe&ion neceflary 
to our being favoured, by him. 

Before I proceed further, I cannot help 
flopping to take notice on this occafion 
particularly of the intercejjionary part of 
Prayer, as a moft obvious inftance of the 
tendency of Prayer to improve us. ~ — 
No one can avoid feeing how happy an 
effect this muft have in fweetening our 
tempers, in reconciling us to all about 
us, and caufing every unfriendly paflion 
to die away within us. We cannot offer 
up prayers to God for our fellow-men, 
without fetting them before our minds 
in fome of the moft engaging lights pof- 
fible ; as partaking of the fame natures 
with ourfelves, liable to the fame wants 
and fufFerings, and in the fame helplefs 
1 circum- 



r 
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circumftances ; as children of the {ajne 
father, fubje&s of the fame all- wife go- 
vernment, and heirs of the fame hopes. 
He who prays for others, with under- 
ftanding and fincerity muft fee himfelf 
on the fame level with them ; he muft 
be ready to do them all the good in his 
power; he muft be pi eafed with what- 
ever happinefs they enjoy; he can do 
nothing to leflen their credit or comfort ; 
and fervent defires will naturally rife 
within him, while thus engaged, that 
his own breaft may be the feat of all 
thofe good difpofitions and virtues which 
he prays that they may be bleft with. 
Refentment and envy can never be in- 
dulged by one who, whenever he finds 
himfelf tempted to them, has recourfe 
to this duty, and fets himfelf to recom- 
mend to the Divine favour the perfbns 
who excite within him thefe paffions. 
No defire of retaliation or revenge, no- 
thing of unpeaceablencfs, ill-nature, or 
haughtinefs can cafily (hew itfelf in a 
heart kept under this guard and dis- 
cipline. 
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tripling How is if pofGble to ufe him ill 
for whom we are conftant advocates with 
God ? How excellent a parent or friend 
a$ be likely to make, who always re** 
members before God the concerns and 
interefts of his children and friends, in 
the fame manner that he remembers his 
own ? Is there a more rational way 
of exprcffing benevolence than this $ or 
a more effe&ual way of promoting and 

enlarging it? Nothing is more 

defirable or more delightful than to feel 
ourfelves continually under the power of 
kind affections to all. about us. Would 
we be thus happy ? Would we have 
our hearts in a conftant ftate of love 
and good- will ? Would we have every 
tender fentiment ftrong and adtive in 

our breads ? Let us be conftant 

and diligent in this part of devotion, 
and pray continually for others, as we 
do for ourfelves. 

I might in this manner go through 
all the different parts of Prayer, and 

point 
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point out particularly the happy influence 
which they are fitted to have on our 
temper? and condudt. But this would 
be, in a great meafure, aneedlefe work; 
it being hardly poflible to doubt on this 
point. 

From the whole of what has been faid 
we may now colled: the following reafons 
for Prayer, which deferve our careful 
attention. 

i ft, It is in itfelf neceffarily right. 
We cannot omit it without violating the 
plaineft reafon ; without contradicting 
the highefl relations in which weftand; 
and, in effedt, fetting ourfelves up as 
ielf-fuflicient and independent. Nothing 
can be criminal if it be not fo to forget 
Him from whom alone comes every good 
gift ; to negleft Him who is the blifs 
of all nature. Shocking, certainly, is 
the guilt of every irreligious perfon. He 
thould blufli to lay any claim to true 
worth of chara&er. 

2dly, 
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- fedly, Prayer is neceilary to promote 
tt good temper in us* and to train us up 
in righteoufnefsi Without it all our 
virtues will wither* our good defires 
and refolutions will languifh, and reli- 
gious truth lofe its power over our 
minds* Prayer rightly performed implies 
the lively exercife of love, gratitude, 
Jiumility, repentance, hope, resignation, 
and almoft all the worthy principles 
that can a&uate the heart. When this 
is negle&ed they lie dormant, and 

muft tend to decay.- —As a heart 

overflowing with love to God and. man 
will unavoidably give itfelf vent in 
Prayer ; fo Prayer has a tendency to carry 
this blefled temper to its higheft pitch ; 
nor is it eafily to be conceived how 
friendly an influence thefe have on one 
another, or how clofely they are con- 
nected. Nothingcan be more fublime 

than a fpirit of unafFedted and zealous 
devotion. A heart infpired with this 
muft be holy and pure, prepared for 
every good work, and, filled with every 

R Divine 
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Divine grace. This &cte& flte, ftfore- 
ever it enters, will Cotifume the difols 
of the mind arid refine all its poWef*. 
Serious and attentive Praydrt brittg \i$ 
to a nearer view of the Divine pfeift^ 
tions* and draws light and gfory from 
them into our hearts* By this wc ele- 
vate ourfelves above fenfibfc objed», 
unite our fouls to the firfl: g&od, fufrdn*. 
der our wills to God's will> and maintain 
in ourfelves a conftant andeheerfu! acqui- 
efcence in that order of eVeAts whieft hfe 
wifdom has appointed.— -In ihefty Pttty* 
is the main duty of religious Virtute ; tibfc 
xieareft approach to God we ate hofr 
capable of j the immediate exercife of 
our nobleft affe&ions on their feigheft 
bbje&j and the fupjiort and life of *R 
true piety. 

3(fly, It is incumbent upon us to pray 
as we hope for the favour of God. Tlrfe 

is one qualification for his favour; one 
important means of obtaining bieffiftga 
from him. Thofe who droit it mtoft 

be 



^ 
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fee titkkr his difffleafare $ bat thoilb wha 
acknowledge him in all their tvays, and 
live under a fenfe of his Tightfbl do- 
rtiimon expreffed by all fuitable a&ions* 
tnuft be approved by him, and the 
ofcjedbs krf his peculiar care. It Is impof- 
fibk that he <ho«kinot make a diffe- 
rence between them and the impiou6 
men who addrefs ho acknowledgments 
to him. 

<■ To ahefe argoraemls for Prayer, taken 
&om what has been laid to fhew the rea* 
jfonabknefs of it, 1 will add that theChti«- 
ilian revelatron;cnjoins it* This, I«know # 
will weigh hut little with mojft of thofe 
who object to this .da ty. Butk muft-hav£ 
great weight with every .attentive Chri- 
Aian.^~— Our holy religion exhorts .us 
to pray without seqfing ; to *pray ahvayv 
with all manner of prayer % andfupplica- 
tion in the fpirit * 9 to continue in pray er> and 
xwatch unto the fame with thankf giving ; to 
^ft up every where holy hands 'without 
nvrath or Jlrife, and to make fupplications 

R 2 and 
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and inter cejfions for all men , Jince this is 
good and acceptable in the Jigbt of God. 
This duty is particularly recommended 
to us by the example of Chrift himfelf, 
the founder of our faith and hopes*. 
The accounts we have of the time he 
fpent in devotion, and of his regularly 
performing all the offices of it, prove 
that this muft be an important part of 
righteoufnefs, and that there is do vir- 
tue fo perfcdt, or dignity of character 
fo great as to fuperfede the reafonf 
on which the obligation to it is founded. 
Sucb imperfect and finful creatures as we 
are have certainly peculiar reafons for 
it, and therefore muft be in the higheft 
degree inexcufable if they negledt it, » ■■■» 
But further; Chrift has encouraged us 
to this part of duty by promifing par- 
ticular favour to thofe who diligently 

pra&ife 

* Matth. xiv. 23. tVben be hadfent the multitude 
away, be went up into a mountain apart to pray* 
Luke vi. 12. He went out intt a mountain to pray* 
mnd continued all night in prayer to God* 
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pra&ife it. That efficacy of Prayer to 
obtain bleffings for us which I have 
endeavoured to prove and explain, is by 
him clearly aflerted. Thus Matth. vii. 7^ 
AJk and ye jhall have. Seek and ye jhall 
Jind. Knock and it Jhall be opened to you. 
For every one that ajketb, receiveth. He 
that feeketh > Jindeth. And to him that 
knocieth, it Jhall be opened. Matth. vi. 6. 
But thou when thou prayejl, enter int? 
thy clo/et, and pray to the Father in fe- 
cret ; and thy Father who feetb in fecret 
Jhall reward thee openly. - ■ ■ To the 
fame purpofe he has taught us in the 
parable of the widow and unjuft judge. 
Luke xviii. 

But let it be remembered, that though 
Chriftianity thus commands Prayer, it 
is by no means merely a Chriftian duty. 
It is an eflential part of all religion. All 
nations of men acknowledge the obliga- 
tion to it, and the pra&ice of it has been 
as univerfal as the belief of a Deity. 

R 3 la 
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In the laft place. I would recom- 
mend this duty from the confideration 
of the pleafures that attend the due 
difcharge of it. Prayer, as has been 
before obferVed, is the excrcife of our 
higheft affedions on their higheft obje&, 
and the intercourfe of our minds with 
uncreated and fovereign goodnefs. It 
muft, therefore, be the foundation of 
the higheft pleafure. — It is alfo in Prayer 
that the happinefs arifing from the prac- 
ticc of virtue, and the hope and triumph 
it infpires are chiefly felt. At no other 
time are we fo open to the caufes of 
virtuous pleafure, or fo difpofed to the 
moft joyous and exalting reflexions. It 
is in the power of every one who will 
jtoake the experiment, to fatisfy himfelf 
about this. What delight does a virtuous 
man often feel when he puts himfelf fo* 
lemnly into the prefence of his Maker, 
and confiders him as one with his foul 
and as obferving every motion within it j 
when he implores all fuitable bleffings 
from him, with a lively faith in his 
j readioeft 
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readinefs to give him more than he can 
aik or think; when he adores his 
inconceivable excellencies, and magnifies 
and blefles that love which gave heing . 
to the world; when he commits his 
whole exiftence to him with boundlefs 
hope, and gives full fcope to every 
pious and grateful affeftion ? What 
rapture and ravishment attend fuch 
exerciies, and how high do they lift 1 
pur fouls ♦ ? j , . Words are indeed 
\vanting here ; nor is it pofftble properly 
' to dpfpribe the pleafure there is in all 

the 

» 

* «.« In tfrefe the foul is enlightened* enlarged, 
44 rajfed, ravifhed. In thefe it ibars up to heaven, 
44 and looks down upon earth. In thefe it poflefles 
44 ftability and fecurity, peace and reft in the midft 
" of a frail unftable nature, and a reftlefs and 
44 tumultuous world. In thefe all the pajEons of 
44 the foul are exercifed with a moil tender fepfible 
44 delight, forrow, fear, or reverence. Hate and 
44 indignation do here exprefs themfelves to the 
44 height, not only without any diforder or torture^ 
44 but alfo with great contentment and fatisfa&ion 
44 of our nature. Love, hope, joy reign here 
44 without either check or fatiety." Dr. Lucas's 
Enquiry after Happinefs. Vol, I, p. 1 17. 

R 4 ■ 
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the afis of devotion ; in addreffing our 
defires, with a pure heart, to our 
almighty parent; in praifing him for 
his innumerable benefits ; in befeeching 
him to caiife us to grow in every amiable 
difpofition ; in interceding with him for 
thofe we love ; in feeling benevolence, 
gratitude, and hope kindling within us 
.before his eye ; in fpreading our wants 
and perplexities before him, and leek- 
ing direction and help from him; in 
throwing our cares and burdens upon 
him, and referring ourfelves to his dif- 
pofal, fo as not to retain any wifh of 
any thing which he is pleafedto forbid 
or deny. Even the tears of penitential 
forrovy and contrition, or of fympathy 
$nd benevolence, into which a devout 
perfon may fometimes be melted, have 
a fweetnefs in them not to be exprefled, 
and are more to be defired than the 
greateft joys of the irreligious.— —Am 
I, reader, now talking to you a language 
you do not underftand ? Have you never 
felt any of the pleafures I am novy 

fpeaking 
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.peaking of? Do yop not know what,** 
is to look up to God in private and to 

pour out your foul before him? 

Unhappy then are you, and a ftranger 
yet to what you ought to be beft 
acquainted with. 

la order to obtain a juft fenfe of the 
pleafures connedted with devotion, it 
ihould be remembered with how much 
more force our afledtions ought to 
exert themfelves before the Deity than 
in any other circumftances, and what 
greater influence his prefence ought to 
have over us than the prefence df 
inferior Beings. It is certain that we 
have more to do with him than with all 
nature, that he may be infinitely more 
our happinefs than any of thofe objedis 
which he has adapted to our faculties, 
and that the neareft and moft important 
of all relations is that between a creature 
and the Creator. The approach, there- 
fpre, of an upright mind, pofleft of juft 
?iews and proper feelings, to the Deity, 
j to 
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tp its guardian and life and greateft friend* 
Cannot but he productive of the highlit. 
effects.^-* — But it will not be amifs, on 
this occafion, particularly to cpmpare the 
pleafures of devotion with thofe arifing 
from contemplating the wprk* of the 
Deity. In ftudying the laws and order 
of the univerfe we converfe only with 
effe&s, but in devotion our minds are 
turned immediately to the caufe, and 
center; iph?:, ni'. ^" ^^wsor Jigns of 
wifdom, power, and gooQii.is, but thefe 
qualities themfelves as they exift in the 
neceiTary nature of the Deity. How 
much higher objc&s of contemplation 
# and admiration mud uncreated excellence 
and abfolute perfection be, than any 
traces of thefe or emanations from them ? 
'Tis in God alone, in the fupreme 
intelligence which fills all things and 
from whence all order and good fprung, 
that we can find complete fulnefs of all 
that is lovely and beautifying, and where 
every power within us can have room for 
its utmofl: exertion. 

It 
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It cannot be doubted but that the 
pleafures I am now fpeaking of will con- 
ftitute a principal part of our happineft 
in every future period of our exiftence. 
We can indeed enjoy them but very im» 
perfe&ly here* Many low cares and de-r 
fires are continually fencing themfelve* 
into our minds, and diftradftng their at- 
tention, and rendering it impoflible for 
us to difengage them enough from fen^ 
fible obje&s, and to acquaint ourfelves 
with God in the manner we defire. But 

hereafter we may hope tQ get nearer 
accefs to him, and obtain clearer views 
of his glory and majefty, All that now 
retards the flight of our fouls to him 
and checks their happinefs in him will 
be removed. Every cloud that now 
hides him from our fight will vanifh, 
and we (hall be* able to feel his pre-* 
fence with us in a manner we .cannot 
jiow conceive. How high then will the 
. pleafunes ot devotion rife ? With what 
ardor and tranfport fliall we be able to 
worfhip and tfi praife him, to cafi our 

fouls 
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fouls before him, and to delight ourfelves 
in him ?^ — - — But let it be remembered, 
that this is a happinefs which will never 
be enjoyed by any who forget God now. 
If we allow ourfelves in guilt and ir- 
religion, or cultivate no acquaintance 
with the Deity in this life, we cannot 
be fit for feeing him and dwelling with 
him in another life. A' courfe of' pre- 
fent devotion, as it will give us fome 
foretaftes of the happinefs of heaven, is 
alfo neceffary to inure us to it and pre- 
pare us for it. 

1 cannot omit obferving further, under 
this head, that devotion is not only, in 
the immediate exercife of it, thus a fource 
of happinefs, but alfo coniiitutes a ge- 
neral temper conducive in the higheft de- 
gree to happinefs. The fpirit of Prayer 
is the fpirit of hope, humility, gratitude* 
and refignation ; and muft, therefore; 
as far as we are poflcfled of it, be pro- 
ductive of an inward fatisfadtion and 
tranquillity which are preferable to all 

fenfible 
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fenfible delights. A mind thus turned 
has many fources of pleafure peculiar to 
itfelf. 'Tis elevated above the tumults 

. ■ * * ■ 

of this world, and can preferve felf- 
enjoyment in all circumftances, and 
take up its reft in God in the midft of 
outward troubles and calamities. — — 
A truly devout temper is indeed the 
very temper of blifs. It cherifhes and * 
ftrengthens all the tender and agreeable 
afFedions, and checks all the turbulent 
and painful ones. It difpofes us to re- 
ceive pleafure from every object about us, 
gives new luftre to the face of nature, 
renders every agreeable fcene and occur- 
rence more agreeable, heightens the re- 
)i(h of every common blefling, and im- 
proves and refines all our enjoyments. 
How bleft is that man whpfe defires are 
continually directed to heaven > who is 
ilways exercifing gratitude to the Deity 
and truft in him ; whole heart is kept 
clofe with him, and whofe thoughts are 
full of him ; who taftes his beneficence 
in whatever gives hiqi pleafure; who 

terminates 
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terminates all his views in him, and ihasf 
learnt to tarry his attention from fevety 
degree of beauty and good, in created 
Beings, to the inexhauftible fountain of 
all beauty and good ? What peace and 
ferenity muff fill a mind allured that its 
affairs are under the beft direction ; cow- 
# fcious of its intereft in almighty love ; 
and whofe regard is habitually fixt on 
that uftfearchaj)le wifdom which con- 
ducts all events ? 

I w2ft *d&, that devotion greatly Im- 
proves the pleafirre attending iall" en*- 
quiries into nature, and advances in the 
knowledge of it. The difference be- 
tween the pleafii re received by a devout 
•and an indevotft mind in obfervrngTfoe 
Univeffe, is like that between tfh'e pleafure 
received from the fame caufe by a man 
and a brute. "Tis the coniideration 
of the univerfe as God's wofk, and 
the obfervgtion of his power, wifdom, 
and goodnefs difplayed in it, that clothe 
it with its chief beauties, and render 

it 




it in the hlgheft degree a delightful f^ec- 
taclc. There is no greater incentive to 
devotion thail an attefrftiVfe confideration 
of the gfoiidms order of nature; nor is 
there any tendency within us more natu- 
ral thitft that arifing from hence to feli- 
giotos adoration. -And there is an inex- 
preffible pitifulnefs in the charaitcir of a 
man who ftifles this tendency; who 
confines his views to fecond caufes, and 
forgets the Jirji ; who fees not the Deity 
in his works ; who devotes his time to 
philofophical refearches, but fatisfies 
himfelf with mere fpeculation, who can 
furvey the world, enjoy its pleafures^ 
and refled: on its wonderful ftru&ure, 
without lifting up his heart to the 
author of it, without being warmed 
into praife, or feeling any pious and 
devout emotions. — —Admiration is one 
of the imoft pleafing afFe&ions of our 
natures; and this cannot but be excited in 
the mofl infenfible mind, upon obferving 
the works of the creation. But then 

only is our admiration what it ought 

to 
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to be, and the pleafure attending it 
complete, when it is exaltedin to devotion. 
*Tis devotion that confecrates knowledge 
aad renders it fubfervient to. its proper 
end; that gives unbounded fcope to our 
mod raifed afFedtions, and employs our 
faculties on an object every way adequate 
to them. 

Thus we fee what reafons there are 
for Prayer, and what motives we have 
to pradtife it.—- — The natures of things 
render it our indifpenfible duty. Our 
improvement in true virtue, and even its 
very being within us, depend upon it* 
Thfe uncorrupted di&ates of our own 
minds, and the general fenfe and voice 
of mankind proclaim the fitnefs of it, 
and call us to it. The favour of God 
to us; our intereft in the protection 
and bleffing of his all-difpofing Provi- 
dence, and the fupply of our various 
wants are in a great meafure connected 
with it. The Chriftian revelation 
enjoins it; and it is, moreover, a means 

ofi 
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of maintaining communion between hea- 
ven and our minds, a fource of pleafure 
of the higheft kind, and a neceflary pre- 
paration for eternal happinefs.— If then 
we value all that is moft important, or 
if the pkineft and ftrongeft confiderations 
of reafon, duty and intereft can influence 
us, we £hall not live in the omiffioii of 
Prayer, 

What I have hitherto faid is appli- 
cable chiefly to private Prayer. 1 fliall 
now beg leave to add a few obfervations 
particularly on family and public Prayer » 

If the former is right, there can be it> 
doubt but that the latter is fo likewife. 
There are few or no objections to the 
one, which may not be equally made to 
the other. We are to confider ourfelves 
not only as private perfons, but as mem- 
bers of families and of fociety, and in 
. thefe capacities ought to offer up praifes 
and Amplications to God. 

S With 
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With refpeft to family Prayer, I canv 
not help afking with ferioufnefs and con- 
cern ; where the religion of that family 
can be that never meets for religious 
worfhip ? With what reafon can fuch a 
family expedt the bleffing of heaven upon 
it ? Is it not fit that thofe who live to- 
gether in the fame houfe, and are con- 
nected to one another by the clofeft ties ; 
who in common depend entirely upon 
God, need continually his care, and 
are always receiving mercies from him ; 
is it not fit, I fay, that thefe (hould alio 
join together in owning their common 
dependence and obligations, in feeking 
that protection they need, and in paying 
homage to their great preferver and 
guardian ? Can they imagine that they 
will on the whole do equally well, whe- 
ther they make confcience of this or dis- 
regard it ? Is it of no importance that 
thofe who have children or fervants under 
their care fhould endeavour to teach them 
the fear of God, and do what they can to 

inftil 
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itiftil good principles into them, to keep 
them mindful of their duty, and preferve 
them from the greateft of all dangers j 
the danger of lofing eternal happinefs, 
and being undone for ever by guilt and 
irreligion? Is it incumbent on them 
to provide for their bodies ; and ought 
they to take no care of their fouls, of 
their rcafonable and immortal part ? But 
how little care of this kind can be taken; 
and under, what great disadvantages muft 
children and fervants lie, if thofe who 
have the direction of them feldom or 
never call them together to worfhipGod? 
i i ■ Surely that religion muft be Very 
carelefs, which extends not to our fami* 
lies, and fuffers us to forget God in 
them. And we ought to remember that 
a carelefs religion is likely to prove an 
infujjicient religion. — ■ — In a word. If the 
chief interefts of a family are to be 
confulted, or the firft of all the relations ' 
in which we (land to be regarded, family 
Prayer is reafonable and proper; nor can 

S a any 
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any pelrfon deny this With any colour of 
reafon, who acknowledges thef obligation 
to pray at all. If then it is retffbnable 
and proper, how can the ftatcd ooiiffion 
of it be reconciled to a character of fbtond 
virtue ? ■ " Conftant family woffhip 
" (fays theexcdlent Arch bifhopTilbtfon) 
49 is fo necefiary to keep alive a fcnfe of 
M God and religion in the Minds of men, 
" that I fee not how any family that 
* neglefts it can in reafon be cftecmed a 
" family ofChriftians> or indeed to bavo 
f* any religion at all." 

I know of no tolerable plea that can 
be found for theomiffion of this duty. 
There is no maftcr of a family who 
fhould not be aftiamed to fay that he 
cannot find time (fuppofe one quarter 
of an hour in every day) for one of the 
nioft important and reafonable of nil 
Works. And there have beenfo many 
good forms of prayer for the ufe of 
families publifhed* that no one can plead 

want 



want of abilities who is at all aWe to 
#ead. 

Let us next turnpur thoughts to public 
woxihip. 

It is very evident that in confequence 
of the principle of fympathy in the 
human heart, every adt or fervice in which 
we engage in company with one another 
is likely to be performed with more 
delight^ and to be pfpdudtive of greater 
efFe&s. Our affedtions operate in fociety 
with particular force. We are naturally 
warmed by the prefence of one another, 
and infenfibly catch one another's feel- 
ings. This, I think, Tuggefts a reafpn 
of gre^t weight for the public exercifes 
of religion ; for it proves that they have 
a particular tepdency to imprefs the 
minds of men, and to do them good.— — 

But not to infift on this. 'Tis furely 

a moft obvious principle of natural 
religion, that God ought to be publickly 
worfhipped. Nothing can be more 

S3 becoming 
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becoming creatures linked together* in 
fociety, and fo united to one another by 
nature, intereft and public affedtions as 
men are, and who have fo many common 
wants and cares, than, at ftated times, 
to agree with one heart and voice^ in 
addreffiqg their defires to their common 
parent* Is itpofiible that there fhould 
j>e any impartial perfon who can avoid 
feeing and feeling a congrujty and 
becomingnefs in this ? Is there a more 

. agreeable or noble fight, than that of a 
multitude pf yeafonable Beings engaged 
iji offering up their joint hpijiage and 
{hankfgivings to the fupreme ruler and 
benefactor ? — !fr-The. heathens appear to 
havp been nniyerfally fenfible of the obli- 
gation to public worfhip, and they had 
public forms of devotion on which they 
ponfeientioufly attended. It is therefore 
furorizing that any who are not atheifts 
ilpulfi be able, with any peace pr fatis- 
fadfcion, to allow themfelves in the neglect 

. pf \t. £u£h do really in effedl withdraw 

thLeijifelyes from the government of God, 

2 reje$ 
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feje& his authority over them, deny 
his Providence, and declare they have 
no dependence upon him, or obligations 

to him. But, befides ; let it be con- 

fidered what would be the confequence 
if all were to follow the example of 
fuch, and what would then be the ftate 
of mankind. Are not the public and 
ftated forms of religion the evident 
means of keeping up order in the 
world, and of preferving in the minds 
of men fome fenfe of morality and duty ? 
Were thefe abolifhed, how many of 
the moil powerful reftraints from vice 
would be taken away ? How ibon ihould 
we fink into the favagenefs and barbarjfm 
of Indians and Hottentots ? What mul- 
titudes would be loft in ignorance and 
guilt who now, under the influence of 
the public fervices of religion, are trained 
up in piety and goodnefs for future 
happinefs * ? Was there then nothing to 

engage 

* " And were it not for that fenfe of virtue which 
" is principally preferred, f<> far as it is preferved, 
" by national forms and. habits of religion, men 

Si « would 
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engage -perfons to an attendance on public 

wor(hip, befides the influence their 

example may have, this alone Should 

be Efficient. And this (hews us alfo 

how poor an excufe it is which fcnie 

make when they fay, that they know 

already all they are likely to hear from the 

pulpit j and that they can improve thcif 

time at home as well as at a place of 

public wodhip. For fuppofing this tree 

of 

* would foon lofe it all, run wild, prey upon one 
f ' another, and do what elfe the word of favages do." 
Se« Mr. Wollajlotfs 'Religion of Nature dtlineattd, 
Seft. V. 

" 'Tis plainly our duty to promote virtue and 
** happinefs among others. Our worfhipping in fo- 
« ciety, our recounting thankfully God's benefits^ 
** our explaining his nature and perfections, our ex-? 
*< preffing our admiration, efteem, gratitude and love, 
prefents to the minds of others the proper mo- 
tives of like affections j and by a contagion, cb- 
" fervablern all our paffions, naturally tend6 to raife 
f c 4hem in others. Piety thus difFufed in a fociety 
* c is the ftrongeft reftraint from evil, and adds new 
** force to every focial difpofition, to every engage- 
i c iftent to good offices." Dr. Hutcbeforfs Syjlew of 
Moral PhUijbfty; YoJ, l f p. 21J1 
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rf the perfons who talk thtjft they 
otight to remember that it is not true 
of the bulk of mankind, who plainly ' 
need the aid of public inftrudtions and 
admonitions. By abfenting themfelves, 
therefore, they contribute towards de- 
feating theeffed: of what is calculated 
to promote the general good. They 
ought, befides, to conlider that the end 
of attending on the public ferviees of 
religion is not merely to receive inftruc* 
tion; but to worfhip God, to join as 
members of focietyin honouring and 
glorifying our common Lord by cele- 
brating his praifes together, and publicly 

acknowledging and fapplicating Kirfi. 
This is what cannot be done at home. 
And there is no excufe or apology 
poffible which can make the ftated and 
voluntary omiffion of it otherwife than 
criminal and fhameful. I cannot indeed 
refte£t, without fome indignation, on the 
condu<3: of thofe who allow themfelves 
in this guilt, who difcover fo little 

reverence 
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reverence for the Deity, and regard to 
decency as to choofe to be fauntering, 
feafting, orfleeping, while their fello.w- 
creatures are engaged in attending to 

truths of infinite importance, and in 

■ 

offering up their acknowledgments to the 
Giver of all Good, How aftonifhing is it 
that this fhould be fo common as it is ; that 
in a land of light and knowledge, in this 
Chriftian and pro teftant nation, the public 
worfhip of God fhould be more flighted, 
and the places defigned for it more 
deferted than perhaps ever was known 
among civilized pagans ? Nothingcanhavc 
a much worfe afpeft on the .welfare of 
the nation, or threaten it with greater 
evils. When a people become generally 
irreligious and impious, they become 
ungovernable, untraceable, ready for 
every evil work, and ripe for mifery and 
deftru&ion. Religion, to fay the lead 
of it, is a moft ufeful engine of ftate, 
and one of the beft fupports of public 
order. If we confider it only in this 

light, 
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light, it is the proper objeft of public " 
encouragement * ; and the perfon who 
does not ftudy to countenance it in his 
conduct, is fo far a pernicious member of 
fociety. 

Before I proceed to what further lies 
before me in this difcourfe, it comes in 
my way to take particular notice of two 

f extremes 

* By the public encouragement that ihould be 
given to religion, I do not mean the magiftrate's 
interpofing his authority to. require compliance with 
any particular form of it, or to raife any one religious , 
party above others. This would rpe going out 
of his province, and has hitherto been nothing 
but an encroachment op liberty, the {hearing up of 
prror, %l\p deftruftion of peace and harmony, and a 
violation of fome of the mod important rights of 
mankind. The* way in which U is earneftly to 
be wifhed that all in public ftations would encou- 
rage religion is by their example ; by employing theif 
influence to promote a confeientious regard to it in 
thofe forms of it which every one approves mod j 
by leading the way in an attendance on its public 
fervices, and at the fame time protecting alike all 
wb<> are fincere in the profeffionof it. 
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extremes into which men are apt to 
fall ; bothxommon, and both fatal . --— « 
Thefirft, and that which it ismoft to 
my prefent purpofe to mention, i$ the 
extreme into which thofe perfons fall 
who pay no regard to piety or any of 
its duties, but profefc great zeal for 
juftice and gratitude and all focial 
duties. As &r as fuch pradtife focial 
duties, and are truly faithful and be- 
nevolent, they cannot be , too much 
honoured. But while they continue 
regardlefs of the Deity, and void of 
devotion, there is furely an eflcntial defeat 
in their characters. They want die 
living root ; they want the beft fupport, 
and a capital part of real goodnefs. The 
Deity ought to be the objeft of thp firft 
regard of a virtuous man. Love to him 
muft be his prevailing affedtion; and 
he cannot but be anxious about making 
the proper acknowledgments of him in 
every capacity and relation of life. The 
exercifes of devotion, I have flhewn, are 

fomc 
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fomepf the nobkit employments of pur 
mindej moft worthy of our rational 
pdvftfrcsi njoft perfective of our tempers 
4fid characters, and productive of the 
gfedteA4elightb Cafc then a good man 
neglcfii thefe ?-*■* — A good man without 
reKgiorif^^-A benevolent heart without 
love to the firft benevolence.— A grateful 
rhibd wkhout gratitude to its greateft 
benefeClor.— ~-A righteous life without 
prayer; without any aCts exprefling fuitable 
difpofitions to the head and parent of the 
creation,— -What palpable contradictions 
are thefe ? 

\ 

. The other extreme I meant, and the 
worft by far of the two, is that into 
which thofe fall who are zealous for 
devotion, and exaCt in all pofitive and 
religious duties, but at the fame time 
ncgled focial duties; make religion a cloak 
for wickednefs; indulge cenfpriou fne£s 
and uncharitablenefs; and will lie, trick, 
cheat, calumniate, undermine and pre- 
varicate. Thefe are indeed deteftable. 

They" 
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They know nothing of true devotititf 4 
They are* on many accounts, fome of 
the vileft of mankind,— —It fhould be 
our earncft ftudy to difcharge onvwbok 
duty, ajnd to acquire an univerfklly right 
temper and character. Nothing fhort of 
this can denominate us truly virtuous; 
No zeal for any one fpecies of virtue or 
punctuality in fome parts of duty, while 
others are neglected, can avail to ouf 
acceptance. 

I have fuch an opinion of the im- 
portance of this, that I cannot help 
endeavouring here to engage attention 
to it by dwelling a little longer upon it, 
with a particular view to the two forts 
of characters I have mentioned.— It is 
univcrfally acknowledged, that a virtuous 
man is one who ads in conformity to 
his duty. We can have no other idea 
of a virtuous as diftinguifhed from a 
vicious man. But let us confider 
what muft be meant when this is 
faid. Can the meaning be that a mart 

is 
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is virtuous if he difcharges a part of 
his duty only, or if he conforms to it 
in more inftances than he tranfgrefles it ? 
If this is true, then, fuppofing our whole 
duty* to be contained under any number 
of heads, as for inftance, under tem- 
perance, gratitude, juftice, benevolence, 
and piety, it will follow that a man 
who praftifes three of thefe will be a 
virtuous man, though he negle&s the 
other two. If he is temperate, juft, and 
pious, he is a virtuous man, though he 
wants gratitude and benevolence. Or 
if he is grateful, juft and benevolent, 
he is a virtuous man, though he wants 
piety and temperance. On the contrary •, 
he only will be a vicious man who 
poffefles only two of thefe and wants the 
reft. Is it poffible that any perfon can 

maintain fuch an abfurdity ? When 

St. Paul aflures us, that neither forni- 
cators, nor covetous men, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, fhall in- 
herit the kingdom of God ; did he mean 
that a fornicator, or a covetous man, or 

a drunks 



% drunkard, or an extortioner (hall inherit 
the kingdom of God, provided he has 
but that one vice, and fulfils his duty in 
other inftances? When eternal happmefs 
is promifed in the NewTeftameotlo all , 
that repent i does it mean by repentance, 
not the forfaking of all fins, but all 
except that one which we lovemoft?— 
If fuch dodrine is right* with what 
fort of characters will heaven be filled ? 
Who is there that will not be faved ?, ■ ■ 
But let no one thus deceive himfelf. If 
there is any regard due to lame of the 
plaineft diftatcs of reafon and fcripture, 
it is paft doubt that no kind of partial 
goodnefs can be true goodnefs, and that 
he only is virtuous who endeavours 
faithfully to do his whole duty. The 
fanoe truth will appear very evidently 
if weconfider true goodnefs as confin- 
ing, not in having (what no Being can 
want) a regard to rectitude, but in being 
governed by it : For, certainly, it cannot 
govern where there is any one-paffion 
that overpowers it, or where there is 
1 any 
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6hy known guilt indulged, or any known 
obligation neglefted in the dated courfe 
of life. Virtue, we fhould remember, 
is one undivided thing/ It is the fame 
in all the different parts of it ; and an 
habitual difregard to it* in any one 
inftance, is difregarding the whole, and 
betrays moil manifestly a heart falfe to 
its intereil, and void of ajufl affedtion 
for it.-— But not to fay more on this 
fubjeft*. 

I am fenfible that I have been in danger: 
of incurring the derifion of fome perfons, 
by talking as I have done of family 
religion, of the pleafures of devotion, and 
of happinefs in the Deity.— But this 
gives me no great concern. What I 
have been infilling upon is, in my opinion, 
of unfpeakabie importance. Thofe who 
have entertained contrary opinions are 
welcome to rejedt it. I can only wifli 

T it 

* It is confidertd at large ixi The Revievfof the ^ 
principal £>ue/lion$ in Morals, Chap. IX* 
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it was poffible for me to convince them 
of a miflake which, I think, mod 
unhappy and dangerous.— Others, by 
what has been faidof devotion, private 
and public, as indifpenfably obligatory 
in itfelf, and the fupport and life of virtue, 
may be led to refle& very ferioully 
on the ftate of their fellow-men. An 
ardent and at the fame time a rational 
and unafFe&ed devotion is one of the 
chief excellencies and glories we can 
poifefs. Nothing can make us appear 
sno.se venerable, or beftow greater dignity 
on our characters. But where (hall wefind 
much of it ? What numbers either pour 
contempt on devotion by principle, or 
pegledt it through a criminal indolence, 
or difgraceit miferably by the tricks of 
fuperfiition and the madnefs of enthu- 
fiafm ? How unaccuftomed to the beft 
find moft neceffary exercifes; how 
immerfed in fenfe; how full of low cares; 
how inattentive to the Divine nature, 
»nd deflitute of heavenly affe&ions, are 

a great 
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fi great part of mankind ? When, 

indeed, I confider that piety and fimpli-> 
. city and purity and prevailing regard to 
every known obligation, which are necef. 
fary to conftitute genuine goodnefs ; and 
when I compare thefe with the carelefs* 
nefs and defedts of numberlefs perfons 
about me, and eVen of feveral who on 
many accounts are refpedtable and wor* 
thy, I cannot help feeling a painful con- 
cern and grief. — Would to God we were 
all more diligent, and more folicitous 
about acquiring true worth, and leaving 
nothing undone that reafon and piety 
require. 
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SECT. IIC 

Of the Manner in which Prayer ought t* 
be performed. 

I HAVE now finifhed the firft | 
of my defign in this Diflertatio 
What I had further in view was 
reprefent the manner in which Prayc 
ought to be performed, in order 
render it an acceptable and profitable 
ferviee. 

The firft obfervation I fhall mal 
on this fubjefi: is, that Prayer ough 
to be performed with a mind pro- 
perly prepared for it, and with fixed 
and compofed thoughts. 'Tis an import 
tant and folemn work, and no pains can 
be too great to perform it in a becoming 
manner. Before we engage in it, 'tis 
proper to take time for ferious recol- 
lection 
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[ion, for considering what we are 
tog to do, and endeavouring to bring 
minds to a right temper, and to 
irefs them with fuitable defires and 
timents. 'Tis not likely to be attend- 
rith great advantages when this is 
iletfted, or when performed with minds 
t of worldly cares, ruffled by paffion, 
liffipated by pleafure.— — But if it is 
proper to. prepare ourfelves for 
yer, it muft be much more fo to avoid 
^ levity and abfence of mind when 
ually engaged in it. For otherwife 
fhall not pray at all, but mock the 
with unmeaning founds. What 
be more indecent, or exprefs greater 
.refpedl to the Moft- High, than to 
b to htm with our lips, while 
• hearts are far from him -, to pretend 
f addrcfs ourfelves to him, and at the 
fame time to fuffer our thoughts to wan- 
der to the ends of the earth ? Can we 
think he will hold them guiltlefs who 
thus trifle with him ?— — If we worihip 
him at ail, it ought to be with a, guard 
T 3 upon 
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upon our attention, with an awe of him 
upon our minds, and an inward and 
fincere devotion. No bodily fcrvices or 
external pageantry and fhew can plpafe 
him. * He is an onmiprefent and perfed: 
mind, who looks to our minds, and 
regards nothing but the adts of our 

minds. .'Tis true, the beft men are 

liable to wanderings and diftradions of 
mind in religious exercifed. But fbme 
there are who are utterly inexcufable 
this way ; who indulge themfelycs in in- 
attention, and fatisfy themfelves with the 
Carclefs repetition of a fet of Words and 
the mere form of worftnp. There is too 
mijch reafon to believe, with refpefl: to 
public Prayer in particular, that many 
attend it without any view at all to 
devotion or improvement, only bcoaufe it 
is the cuftom, or for fome lefs innocent 
reafon; and that others, who perhaps 
are never abfent from it, feldom realty 
pray, but pafs away the whole folemnity 
of worfhip in a heedlefe and trifling 
jnanner, with their thoughts employed 

on 
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Qn bufinefs, or intent on pleafure and 
folly. How can perfons, who have any 
fenfe.of the obligation and importance 
of Prayer, know themfelves to be thus 
guilty, without feverely reproaching 
themfelves? Were it not for the influence 
which the examples of fuch might have, 
they would be almoft as innocent if they 
were openly irreligious, and never ap- 
peared at any place of Divine worfhip. 

2dly> We ought to pray with fer- 
vency of affe&ion and defire. This mull 
be of particular importance. It cannot 
be imagined, that any Prayers will be 
accepted, which are not emanations from 
a heart charged with good defires. The 
jufteft and befl: definition that can be 
given of devotion is, " that it is the 
" affections correfponding to the Divine 
*' nature and character, expreffing them- 
" felves by their proper a£ts." As far, 
therefore, as thefe affections are either 
wanting or languid, devotion lofes (I 
may fay) its foul, and degenerates into 

T 4 a worth- 
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a worthlefs formality.— The prt>pcr 

difpofitions for Prayer are gratitude and 
love to God 1 efteem and veneration for 
him ; joy and confidence in hi* good- 
nefs j a fenfe of our dependence upon 
him as the abfolute difpofer of out lot* 
forrow for the diforders of our hearts j 
humility and felf-abafement ; hatred of 
all fin; love to virtue as our chief good; 
and unfeigned benevolence to our fellow- 
creatures. For the fame reafon that we 
fhould poflefs thefe difpofitions at all 
when we pray, they fhould be warm and 
adtive within us. It is not poffible that 
we fhould then be too much concerned 
about reviving in ourfelves the beft fen^ 
timents, and raifing to the utmoft every 
pious affedtion. Our affedtions cannot 
be too intenfe when the Deity is the 
object of them. It is not poffible for 
any Being to honour and love him 

enough, We ought never to think of 

him without reverence. With what re- 
verence then fhould we pray to him ?— • 
Our hearts indeed here require our 

ftritfeft 
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ftri&eft care ; and after all our labour 
we fhall find them much too cold. 
Every virtuous man laments theweaknefs 
of his good aflfe&ions, and the infenfibi- 
lity into which he is apt to fink with 
refpedt to the moft interefting concerns. 
We are furrounded with alluring fcenes 
and objetfs, which ftrongly folicit our 
attention and engage our paflions, and 
which, if we are not watchful, will 
purfue us to the clofet and the rhurch, 
and there caufe our minds to ftart afide, 
and damp and check them in their afcent 
to the Deity. In thefe circumftances 
it is encouraging to refledt, that God 
remembers we are duft, and will accept 
us, notwithftandingany infirmities which 
we endeavour faithfully to correct and 
remove. 

That fervor in Prayer which I am 
now recommending, is fo far from being 
inconfiftent with the moft free and 
perfedk exercife of our rational powers, 
that it is its neceflary effect, The jufter 

views 
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views we have of our ftate, and the more 
plainly and truly we perceive the* de- 
pendence of all things upon God, our 
own ignorance and defedts, the impor- 
, tance of virtue and the evil of vice j 
the more our hearts muft be imprcffed; 
the higher our affe&ions muft rile 3 and 
the more earneftly we (hall pant after 
wifdom, direction and virtue.- T here 
is, however, a fervor in religious ex- 
ercife which is entirely mechanical, and 
the effedt of nothing but pride and 
prefumption. Againfl the influence of 
tfys we fhould take care to guard. AH 
inward perfuafions and tranfports of which 
we can give no good account ; all fallies 
of blind zeal and affe&ion we /hould 
fupprefs in ourfelves as d el u five and 
dangerous. Reafon ought always to be 
the governing faculty, and the affedtions 
muft not lead but follow. It will there- 
fore be extremely wrong in any perfon, 
to judge of his religious chara&er, by 
the heat and the extafies he may feel 
in devotion, without examining into the 

fources 
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iources of them. Though it be in 

general true, that where the pure love 
of God and a fpirit of genuine piety 
prevail, there will be anunfpeakableardor 
and delight in the exercifes of devotion j 
and though one i:eafon why many 
religious men do not feel more of this 
ardor and delight, ijs the iroperfe&ioa 
of their characters; yet it fhould be 
remembered, that the only fafe and 
infallible way of judging of ourfelves is by 
our adtions *. Every tree muft be known 
by its fruits. The nature and degree of 
inward principles n?uft be determined 

by 

* It fhould be attended to, that the fervency in 
Prayer which I have in view, is an engagement 
and ardor of mind, confuting in the excrcife of 
ftrong and lively fentimenfs of virtue and piety,^— 
There are many good men of cold natural tempers, 
Who may feldom be much moved with any thing 
in the common courfe of worldly affairs, and who 
therefore, in religion^ may feel little of that 
paflionate zeal and heat which pthers, of warm 
tempers but poffibly far lefs refpe&able characters, 
may fscl continually. The rule, therefore, given 
above fhould not be forgotten, 
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by their effe&s. He is the beft man 
who is moft remarkable for good works. 
He loves God moft who is moft like to 
him; who maintains in all he thinks 
and does the moft ftrid regard to truth 
and right, and is the moft ufeful and 
kind to his fellow-creatures. The true 
raptures in religion are thofe which flow 
from a confeience void of offence 
towards God and man, from a mind 
thoroughly recorfciled to eternal righte- 
oufnefs, and a life fhining with every 
Divine grace and virtue. The true fpirit 
of devotion prevails moft, where there 
is the moft exemplarinefs of converfation 
and behaviour; the moft regular dis- 
charge of all moral and religious duties; 
the moft abfolute refignation in all events 
to the Divine will; and the greateft 
degrees of meeknejfs, patience, candour, 
charity, and felf-government. 

3dly, We ought to be conftant in 
Prayer ; or in the language of fcripture 
to pray always with all manner of prayer 

, i and 
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and fupptieation in tbefpirit. So many 
and fo great are the advantages of Prayer, 
and of fuch ufe is it towards guarding 
us againft temptations and promoting 
our conformity to the Divine laws, 
that it ought to make one of the ftated 
employments of our lives. So apt are 
we to lofe our fenfe of the moil im- 
portant truths, to fink into a forgetfulnefs 
of our chief intereft, and to grow 
indolent and carelefs amidft the avoca- 
tions of bufinefs and pleafure, that we 
ought to be often having recourfe to it, 
reviving by it good imprefiions on .■ 
-our minds, and putting ourfelves into 
the proper pofture for receiving gracQ 
and help from heaven. When this 
duty is neglected our belt defence is loft, 
our progrefs in virtue flackens, and 
we muft be in great danger of being 
carried away with the evil of the. 
world.— —As you value then all that is 
of confequence jto a moral agent, you 
ought to be frequent in Prayer. If you 
have any ambition to grow in goodnefs, 

you 
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you will without doi^bt be diligent hi 
ufing this beft means of it. If you have 
% a juft fenfe of thofe mercies with which 
every moment of your exiftence is filled, 
you will be continually fending up your 
thankfgivings for them. If you know 
whatfatisfa&ion there is in true devotion, 
or have had any experience of its power 
to make you more happy and God-like, 
it wilLnot be in your power to avoid 
employing yourfelf often in it. 

There are no particular rules to be 
given on this head. Everyone is here 
at liberty within certain limits, and muft 
regulate himielf as he finds moft fuitable 
to his temper and circumftances, I 
fhali only fay, that at lead we ought to 
apply to the purpofes of devotion fome 
portion of time in every day. I (hould 
think that no religious perfon can well 
content himfelf with lefs than this.— * 
Suppofe, for inftance, that we made it 
our pradice to devote the greateft part of 
an hour every morning or evening to the 

.1 • . * duties 
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duties of ferious recollection, felf-exami- 
nation, arid private Prayer; befides more 
time on Sundays, and at other extraor- 
dinary feafons.— Would there be any 
thing unreafonable in this ? Would ws 
not findourfel ves abundantly recompenfed 
for it, by the vigour and alacrity with 
which it would infpire us in the ways 
of righteoufnefs, the heavenly turn it 
would give to our minds, and the con- 
ftant watchfulnefs and attention to our 
characters which it would produce? 
Would we ever have reafon tp reflect, 
that we had thus taken too much pains 
to cultivate worthy affections, and to 
prepare for a better ftate ? Would we 
repent of fuch a courfe when ws came 
to die ? Would not this and more than 
this be adtually our practice, were we 
fenfible enough of the infinite impor- 
tance of religious virtue, or as much 
jn earned about it as the children of 
this world are about pleafure, gain and 
honour. ? 

The 
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. The great advantages arifing from fudt 
a method of devotion as that now pro-* 
pofed, have been attefted to, from their 
own experience * f by fome of die wifcft 

• 'Tis related of Dr. Boerhaave (in his life byDf, 
Brovrn) that he ufed to devote the firft hour in every 
day to meditation and prayer ; which, .be ufed to 
fay, prepared and lengthened him for .die following 
employments of the day. — We are told of the excel* 
lent' Mr. Jbermthy^ that it appears froth his diary, 
that befides the daily excrcifes of the clofet, he fre- 
quently fbut himfelf up the whole day tor the fecret 
(ervices of devotion. The reafons he -gives . for 
Spending fo much time in this way are in his own 
words thefe — ?< I apply fflyfelf tothefeexercifes, ift, 
" Bccaufe they are a noble employment of the 
" mind, molt worthy of ks rational powers, tending 
" to their higfieft perfection, and affording moft 
" folid joy. — adly, In folemn transactions with 
« God I may hope for fuch a confirmation in vir- 
" tuous fentiraents and difpofltions, and fuch 
advantages over worldly lufts as may be of great 
ufe to roe in future life; and this hope is jus- 
tified by experience. — .jdly, I would lay ftri&ef 
obligations on myfelf to greater watchfulnefsand 
caution againft the fprings of error and perplexity 
" and guilt, into which 1 have been formerly^ 
4 < miflcd."~-&* the Account of Mr. Abernethfs Lift 
prtji&d to the third Volume sfhis Sermon s, p. 18. 
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ftnd beft njsfi 1 and there are many now 
in the world, who would not exchange 
it f for the moft profpefous courfe of irre- 
ligion that can be imagined.— — —It is 
neceflary to obferve here, that at the fame 
time that we devote fome part of every 
day to religious duties, there fliould 
always fun through the reft of the day 
prevailing piety and goodnefs, and a fpirit 
q£ love and humility. In other words ; 
when not adtually engaged in Prayer, 
we fhould keep ourfelves as much as 
poffible in a difpofition for it, and 
fpeak and adt on ev^ry occafion in fuch 
a manner, as to {hew to all about us 
that we are often engaged in the bcfl: 
e^crcifes. Happy beyond expreflipn are 
thofe who thus i^alk with God; who ftudy 
always tQ live in the fame fpirit that they 
pray. 

I muft add, that there are many inci* 
dental occafions in life, in which Prayer 
is peculiarly proper. Such are all occa- 
fions in which we have any weighty 
affairs under confideration, or are about 

U *ngag- 
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t0 acknowledge them. — — ^-When w0 

are tempted to any crime* we ought 

ialfo to fly to Prayer as our very befi 

feeurityi There are few temptations 

which would not lofe their force, if, 

when tHey come in our way, we would 

take time to fet ourfelves ferioufly to this 

duty. . A prayer then offered up with 

attention would place us under the guar- 

dianfhip of heaven, and bring our minds 

in fuch a manner under the impreffions 

• of the motives to virtue, that it would 

,be fcarcely poflible for us to deviate 

:jfrom it ** 

4thly, In order to render our prayers 
fiiccefsful, it is abfolutely neceflary that 
they fhould be accompanied with a 
holy life, and the diligent ufe of our 
own endeavours to acquire what we pray 
for. The efficacy of Prayer arifes from 

tJ % its 

* See Mr. Amory's Sermon on the Advantage of 
Prayer 5 and alfo his Dialogue on Devotion. — I would 
further beg leave here to recommend to every head 
-of a family Mr. Piciard's three Difcourfes on the 
Religious Government of a Family. 
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its being the Hleatos and fruit of virttte, 
as well as frofn its being an tthMttcdfcte 
aft of virtue, or a due acfcftowliedgiicftt of 
our dependence, and the performance x>f 
what is m itfelf fit to be fttrfwmed. 



If therefore we feparatc from ft Virtuous 
refolution and right pradfcice, We deftroy 
its value, and make it much worfe 
than what fome think k nroft always 
be, " an infignificant form' or cere- 
* € mony." A wicked man's prayfrs 
are an abomination to the hord. If we 
regard iniquity in our hearts, it is certain 
be will not hear us. As a righteous life 
without Prayer implies a contradiction, 
Prayer being one eflential part of right 
practice * : So Prayer withotft a righte- 
ous life is impiety and profanenefs. 
What an infult, for inftance, on the 
Deity would it be to aflc of him tfie 
pardon of thofe offences which we defigft 

to 

* Imo vero auda&er aflirmare poflum eum qui 
fine finceris ad deum precationibus virtutem fedatur, 
smnquam illam pofle ailcqui, fed evanidam duntaxat 
aliquam illius umbratn et inane imitamentum. Jk* 
Moris EncbiricL Ethuum* 
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to repeat; to thank him for thofe benefits 
which we employ in rebellion againft 
him -, or to implore his bleffing on any 
of our unlawful undertakings ? What ^ 
mockery of him would it be to feek 
wifdom and happinefs from him, and at 
the fame time to negledt the appointed 
means for obtaining them ; to pray not; 
to be led into- temptation, and at the 
fame time to put ourfelves into the 
way of it; or to bring with us into 
His prefence any fecret vice or favourite 
paflion to which we are determined his 
authority ftiall not extend ? ——If then 
we would have our prayers fuccefsful, 
we muft refolve to abandon all iniquity : 
They muft * be affifted by good works, 
and render us through our whole condudfc 
more amiable and worthy. 

1 

I have before more than once touched 
upon what I am now obferving ; but ijt 
is of fo much importance that it cannot 
be too often repeated, or top jpiiich incul- 
cated. I muft therefore be excufed 

Uj . for 
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for infifting here ftill further upon it, 

-There are, certainly, »no perfons 

who deferve more of our deteftation, than 
thofe who reft in the external fervices 
of religion, without endeavouring to 
accompany them with fuitable a&ions in 
common life. It is melancholy to find 
in all religious focieties fo many of thefe 
hypocrites ; men who fhew no concern 
about going further than the form of 
godlinefst and yet look upon themfelves 
as the only favourites of heaven. They 
are conftant in Prayer : But it does not 
mend their tempers or fubdue their pac- 
tions. They will not break the fabbath 
Or omit a facrament: But they will 
pradlife cunning and deceit, and fpeak 
evil of their neighbours. At charchthey 
are all ferioufnefs and fandlity. In their 
families they are tyrants, and in their 
fhops, cheats. Like the Pharifees of old 
they titbemint, anife and cummin ; but they 
negktf the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and fidelity *. Their 

fiu^h 

* Matt, xxiii. 23. 
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faith is uncharitablenefs, and their zeal 
pride and rancour.— ——Oh ! wretched 
men! How can you avoid knowing 
that you are fubftituting the means for 
the end, and that the moft profligate 
finners will entfer into the kingdom 
of heaven before you ?——— Offences 
of this kind will come. But woe be 
to thofe by whom they come. At the 
univerfal reckoning they will plead: 
Lord, Lord, have we not propbefied in 
thy name, and eat and drank at thy 
table ? Have we not offered up many 
a prayer, kept many a faft, and been 
€( zealous for thy caufe ?" But we are 
afTured that the anfwer they fhall receive 
will be : I never knew you. Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity *. 

It has before been fhewn at large, that 
Prayer has the greateft tendency to make 
us in every refpedt better. In propor- 
tion to the degree of this tendency, muft 
be the peculiar guilt of thofe in whom 
it does not take effedt. Such are wicked 

U 4 -in 

' * Matt, vii, 22.>— — kuke xiii. %$, 26, 27. 
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in oppofition to ftronger motives and 
obligations than others ; and therefore 
Oicw greater depravity of character. 
They do unfpeakable harm ; and that 
fpurious piety in which they truft is in** 
deed worfe than atheifm,— -Are you a 
religious man ? Tremble at the thoughts 
of fuch guilt. Remember, that youtptin* 
cipal work is to be done after you have 
been prefent at religious exercifes. Shew 
to all about you that religion is lovely 
and happy, the infpirer of hope and 
joy, and the parent of all excellent 
qualities and noble a&ions.— You makfe 
conference, I will fuppofe, of Jiatedfy 
retiring for ferious recollection and 
prayer. Nothing can be more reafbn- 
able -, nothing more important, ' But 
how do you aft in the intermediate 
times ? Do you leave your retirements 
with fweeter diipofitions and firmer pur*- 
pofes to be and do all that is generous 
and worthy ? Are you afterwards more 
humble and meek, more candid and 
fjneere, ihore watchful over your life, 

and 
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and fuller of love and kindnefs to man- 
kind ?— -This, without doubt, ought 
to be the efledfc of your devotions ; and 
if they have not this efFed ; or if, on 
the contrary, they only render you more 
proud and difagreeable and lefs ufeful 
as a member of fociety, from a notion 
that they will be accepted as compen- 
fations for deficiencies in moral duties ; 
as far as this is true, your prayers are a 
curfe to you, and your religion is nothing 
but an execrable and deftru&ive fuper- 
ftition, ■ ■ — »■■.■ ■ ■ I muft not omit to 
obferve, 

5thly, That we ought to pray and 
give thanks in the name of Chrift. Thus 
are we dire&ed in the New Teftament. 
John xvi. 2 3 . Verily I fay unto you, 
whatfoever ye Jhall ajk the Father in my 
name, he will give it you. Ephef. v. 20. 
Giving thanks always for all things to God. 
ift the name of our Lord Jefus Chrift. 
Col. iii. 17. Whatfoever ye do in word 
or in deed, do all in the name of the 

Lord Jefus. The meaning of this is ; 

that 
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that wc ought, in our religious, fervices, 
and all our actions, to maintain a regard 
to the relations in which Chrift ftanda 
to us, and to confider ourfelves as his 
followers. Nothing can be more 

reasonable than this. The relations in 
which we ftand to Chrift are of the 
greateft importance. A regard to them, 
and a compliance with the duties refult- 
ing from them are a neceflaiy part of 
goodnefs, and an indifpenfible condition 
of favour to all, as far as they have been 
made known. If Chrift is indeed what 
the fcriptures fay, the <way> the truth 
and the life % the propitiation for ourjfns ; 
our Deliverer from death, and the Sa~ 
viour and Judge of the world, it is fit 
that he fliould be recognized in thefe 
chara&ers, and that our prayers (hould be 
offered up under a fenfe of them. It 
cannot be exeufable to treat with ne- 
gledt that name to which we owe our 
profpedt of a blefled immortality* and 
at which every knee is commanded to bow 
cf things in heaven and things in earth 

1 and 
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ftni things under the earthy to the glory 
of God the Father *. The inconceivable 
benefits which we receive by Ch rift's 
tainiftry, and the high ftation to which 
he is exalted for the good of mankind, 
afford us the nobleft foundation for joy 
and hope, and the warmeft admiration 
of Divine goodnefs. It would be wrong 
to forget thefe at anytime; but it muft 
be particularly fo to forget them when 
engaged in the duties of devotion. 

It may not be improper here to make 
a few obfervations on the matter and 
compojition of Prayer, as jhe due regu- 
lation of thefe has a confiderable ten-* 
dency to render it a more profitable fer-r 
vice. — r— With refpeft to the matter of 
Prayer; what requires moft to be remem- 
bered is, that we ought never, except 
with great caution, to pray for any par^ 
ticular worldly advantages. The reafon 
is obvious. We cannot fay what advan- 
tages of this kind are fit fop us, or 

* PhiK ii. jo a II* 
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moft conducive to our. true intcrdL 
Thofe comforts, fuccefles, andgratifrr 
cations which we may be ready moft 
eagerly to defire, may be entirely im- 
proper to be granted us ; or, if granted 
us, might perhaps prove pernicious to 
us. And, on the contrary, thofe fuf- 
ferings which we may be moft apt to 
(brink from and to deprecate, may in 
reality be ufeful to us, and prove, on 
the whole, the greateft benefits.—-— 
Virtue alone is what we certainly know 
to be good for us. This either implies 
in it, or will draw after it, all that is 
important to a reafonable Being; It is 
the true riches, the nobleft treafure, the 
higheft honour, and God's belt and 
choiceft gift. If we have this, it fig* 
nifics nothing what we want. If we 
want this, it fignifies nothing what we 
have. To the acquifition of this, there** 
fore, and our improvement in it, ought 
all our prayers to be dire£ted.~I hdpe 
it will not be faid that this being placed 
in our own power, we have no rcafon 
i for 
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for any applications to God for it, but 
ought to feek it entirely from ourfelve$. 
Such a fentimept cannot eafily be enter- 
tained by any who have a due fenfe 
of their own frailties, or due appre- 
henfions of the Deity, as the author of 
all -good and the ruler of all events, of 
whom, and through whom, and to whom 
are all things. Is any man truly vir- 
tuous? And has he no reafon to praife 
God on this account ? May he venture 
to declare that he owes it not in any 
way to God ? Was it not iu confequence 
of the Divine will and dire&ion, that he 
was brought into thofe circumftances, 
and had thofe views of things laid be- 
fore his mind, which have produced this 
happy cfFedt ? Is there no reafon to think 
that there have been many, good men 
in the world who, had their circum- 
fiances been in the leaft different from 
what they were, had one incident in 
their lives never happened, or had any 
fmaller {hare of advantages been granted 
them, would have continued in the num- 
ber 
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bcr of the carelefs and irreligious, nod 

been loft for ever * f 

With 

* " It is God who has made the mind of taut 
" capable of perceiving motives, and of being 
" wrought upon by him. It is God who, in the 
<c courfe of his Providence, has prefented fuch a 
(( train of motives to any one's mind, as has engaged 
€i him to pra&ife all the virtues of a holy life. To 
•« God, therefore, the praife of it is to be given." 
Dr. LeechmarCs excellent Sermon on Prayer, p. 112* 
Nothing can be more ftrong than what many 
v heathen writers have faid on this fubje&. Mtyaa 
o ctyvr f 6c/or to ioyov 9 v-no 0«07\t/*f, vrep tXsu- 

QtOt&f. Ttf &U fJLifJLVmO ' y tKtifOP ' f T/*£A» fhiSop 

^KlWTlU llotof yap [st:£w ytipup « o tf* <par- 

rao-ivv t'/yyvv *<ctt iKKf*riwv i* &oy*. Arriani 
Epi&. Lib. II. Chap. 18. " Great is the conflict, 
" divine the enterprize ; for a kingdom, for liberty, 
cc for tranquillity. Remember God. Call upon 
" him, for aid, as mariners do on Caftor and Pollux 
" in a ftorm : For what greater ftorm is there than 
€< that arifing from violent paffions clafhing with 
M reafon ?" — %k t»s £i&voi&<; g*£a\8 Xuxwr, $oCor, 
IT/8lY*/aP, &C. Tccuta y UK &TIV aKhuS tKC&Kilf 
C/ pi) >?rfc$ {j.ovov 7ov 0feoc A^roCM'rov7cCy $KUva> fJ-oyof 

vy.tro'm " Grief, fear, defire, &c. cannot be other- 

" wife 
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With refped: to the compofition of 
Praye? we may obferve, that it ought 

to 

c< wife conquered than by looking to God alone, 
* f and .relying upon him." lb. Lib. II. Chap. 16. 
» - Again j Lib. IV. Chap. 4. Haft thou over- 
come thy luft or thy anger ? noco n*i£uv asticc 
&v<rt*f n vkatuA) « vT*p%ia* Txvra 1% c* avt* 
ymrtu tuti a<tto tw 0s«r. " How much greater 
« c reafon for a facrifice is this than a confulfhip or 
c « procuratorfhip? For this prpceeds from thyfelf 

" and from God." Excellent alfo to the prefent 

purpofe are the words ofHierocles in his Commentary 
on Pythagoras 9 5 Golden Verfes, verfe 48. ovn y^ 
Ijlovqv rr^vyLu^ttt /gi ta x*\o, &< ip mlvtoiS ovta 
MToft»vw<> kas yufts t* 0«» <rvvtpytiA$i vt% 4'^*? 
t»s mx™* ^ c# " ^ e ou g nt neither to purfue virtue^ 
« as if it was in our own power to acquire it, with- 
" out the help of God ; nor to content ourfelves 
" with mere prayer, without ufing our own endea- 
* c vours to acquire what we pray for. This will be 
*' either to make our virtue impious, or our prayers 
*« unfuccefsful. But impiety deftroys the eflence of 
" virtue $ and ina&ion, the efficacy of prayer."— 
Plato (in Meno) after he had endeavoured to prove 
that men have not virtue (perhaps he means chiefly 
political or public virtue) either from nature or in- 
ftru&ion, concludes that it muft be a Divine com- 
munication \ andobferves, that for this reafon virtuous 

men 
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to be plain, ferious and Ample* No* 
thing can be be mgr* contemptible than 

an 

■ 

men have been juftty called Jhint* a* ji# TS** 

% fW]o* rs AJ>/ffttf 9 m pirmfy Bun fMJf« ^Uf fV 
ys7*f mpcpyr^Afra if V)« o#r r qn yyflai, 
—To the fame purpofe fpeaks Smut*. Bonus vir 

fan D40 ntmo eft. An poteft aliqui* fiipra fartunafla, 
nifi ab iUo adjuftus, exfurgere ? Hie dat confilia 
magnifica et creda. In unoq oof ye virorum bono- 
rum (qtrisDeus incertum eft) habitat Deua. Epift. 
41. <( No perfon is virtuous without God. How 
« can any one rife above fortune, wleft afiftcd by 
" him. It is he gives great and noble defigns."— 
Ita tin* km&+ four intra nos fiiritm bakitnt* *•»*• 
rum nudo mm fn a mftromm obftrvator ttc%fl$s* Hit 
front 4 noiis trafiatus ejl, ita nos ipfe tra&ot. Ibid. 
« There dwells within us a holy fptrit who ob&rves 
«' and watches our good and bad deeds, and who 

" treats us as he is himfelf treated by us."— J#kAw 
ot no/bra civitas et Gratia tuiitfingularesviro$\ quorum 
tt eminent, nijijuvante Deo, talem fuijjo trtdp ni nm *ft* 
«' Both our city and Greece, fays Cicero, have pro* 
" duced many extraordinary men; none of whom, 
f< we ought to believe, could be what they 

" were without God's help." Nemo vir mag* 

nusjine alt quo Divino afflatu unq-uam fuit. De Nat. 
Deorum, L. II. 66. The fubjeft of -Maxiraus 

Tyrius's 2d DiiTertation is this qucftion j " whether 

" a good 
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an affedted difplay of eloquence iii this 
duty, quaint phrafes* ftudidd an tit he fes, 

vaiii 

€€ b good man is fiich ih vittiie of a Divine communi- 
« cation or not." He maintains the affirmative* and 
obferves that God ought to be much more' acknow- 
ledged the giver of virtue than of arts and fciencts * 
or any temporal bleffings ; this being the beft and 
greateft good, and therefore what he muft be moft 
ready to communicate. Men, he fays on account 
of the infirmities of their natures, need the influence 
pf an affifting and co-operating Deity to lead them to 
virtue. Acpkt** cvvaywir* ©«» *** vvKKnnflops 
t«* po*Ti* **' y^i^aymyiau The life of Socrates* 
he fays, Diff. 30. was full of prayer, uv B/o$ 

Ewt* 7 * f*trt$ wx*s* ^ the ^^B 8 ^ e prayed 
Jar were not riches and power, but a virtuous 
mind, a quiet life, unblemiflied mariners* and a 
death full of hope, Which are glorious gifts, and 
fuch as the gods beftow. Apfrw 4"%"? **' »*** 
%tour B/8 Kttt Zoftr dpiiAiflw x&i tvtk^nr B&rarot 

r* Qctvp.*?A J^p** t* §iot$ «ToT<i u As for 

«« the gods, who has told thee that they cannot help 
** us in thofe things which they have put in our 
«* own power ? Whether It be fo or not thou (halt 
** foon perceive, if thou wilt but tty and pray/* 
Marc. Antonu L. IX. S. 40.— — 4< It is the duty ot 
«* ; all Who are endowed with reafon to afk all good 
<* ' tilings of the gods ; particularly the knowledge 
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vain tautologies, a redundancy of lan- 
guage, or impertinent excurfions into 

matters 



cc 



of themfelves, for there is nothing greater that 
man can receive or God beftow." n*»r+ yum 
«Tg/ layaQa, 7ott vqvy turrets euiw^dU vafA Ti/r* 
Q*w ; t/tOw* ft mc Ttft Avrmf *r#?#/*tK, &c. Pluta* 
de Ifide et Ofiride initio. 

Some of thefe paflages* at the farrte time that they 
fhew us what the beft ancient pbilofophers thought 
of our dependence on the Deity for the acquifltion of 
virtue, prove likewife that they thought very highly 
of the reafonablenefs and importance of prayer. But 
1 fhall beg. leave to take occafion here to produce & 
few more paflages in order to prove this. -- 

« To worihip the gods and to pray to them, 
" fays Plato, is above all things fit, decent, beautiful 
" and conducive to a happy life." Plat. deLeg. L.IV» 
«< --In the 1 2th book of laws (Sub fine) he obferves, 
" that it is above all things proper, that none but fuch 
" as underftand and venerate and pra&ice religion 
" fliould be chofen magiftrates, or be held in efteem 
" on account of their virtue.**— —In another of 
his Dialogues he obferves to the* fame purpofe, that 
it fliould not be thought, that there is any part of 
human virtue of greater weight, than religion or piety 
towards the Deity. Epin. Sub fine.— Cicero (inOffic. 
Lib. I. Cap. nit.) place? in the firft rank of duties 
thofe we owe to God j Aad hq obferves that to deftiw 
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. tnatters of coritrdverfy and {peculation* 
as if our dcfign was tofhew the Deity 

how. 

piety ahi religion i§ to introduce confufioh intcf 
human life, and to fubVert all facial duties. De Nat. 
L. I. n. %.~-Marcus Antoninus afferts that the foul 
of man was made for gpdlinefs no lefs than for 
juftice, and that the former is the proper ground and 
fpringof the latter. De rebus Suis. Lib. XI. S. i8« 
■ ..I ■ The chief article of the unwritten law men- 
tioned hy Socrates (in Xenoph. Mem. L. IV* C« IV". 
S. 19.) is, that the gods ought to be wbrfhipped. 

This, he fays, is acknowledged every where; and 
received by all men as the firft command. n«cpa 

•—Piety, fays Hierocles\ is the chief arid flie parent 
of all the virtues, and the contempt of piety the . 
caufe of all vice. In Carm. Pythag. Verf. 1. 17.— 
If you* fearch the world, fays Plutarch^ you may find 
cities Without walls, without letters, without kings, 
Withdut rftoriey • but no ofte ever faw a city without 
a X)dty, without a temple, or without prayers. 
P/itf. adverfus Coloiem.* «He concludes his trea- 

tife dfl fuperftition with obferving, " that thofe who, 
«« forfaking that piety which lies in the rhiddle, run 
** into Irteligion to avoid fuperftition 9 aft like a perfon 
«« who to avoid a wild beaft, ot a fire, fliould run 
** among pits and precipices/'—— But there would 
. J* fit tad 4f qiioting paffages of this kind. 

X z Nothing 
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how finely we can talk, or how much 
we know.— I have now in my view ^A- 
Uc Prayer only. In private Prayer it is 
not to he fuppofed that any one can All 
into thefe abfurdities and indecjeqeies. 
Here a truly devout heart will often find 
itfclf above the ufc of words. And in 

general 

Nothing is more certain thin that retfgfott has 
been held in the higheft veneration among aft civilized 
nations* and particularly among the 'wife CSteek* 
and Romans. " Our city, ((ays VtUrba Mixlmm, 
tf Rome. Lib* I. Cap. x.) hat flwaj* held eray 
4( thingtobeofinferior value to ^ligioa^'-JtaiiB- 
poffible to think of this without being furprifed at that 
diftegapd to religion which prevails at piefent in this 
kingdoow Has it indeed been difcovered tba£ the wif- 
dom of all ages has been deceived in this inftam^ w 
that piety is no part of a good character ? Que WPuW 
think that this muft be the cafe; for it is not eafr, m 
any other fuppofition, to account for that tranquillity 
and fotisfa&ion with which, not merely the vulgaraui 
illiterate, but many fenfible and in other refpe&s vk- 
tuous men, feem to live in the neglect of itKgtQLtft 
duties. It is plain, however, that the epithet bfatbmjb 
has been very improperly applied to fuch perfons, fyt 

it appears that Heathens, thought and pr*$iftd jvy. 

difterently. 
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gtneral it will, perhaps, be right in 
private Prayer to.fuffer ourfelves to be 
guided by our feelings and affections, 
and thcprefentftateofourcircumftances, 
without tying ourfelves down to any par- 
ticolar forms. 

I might go on to give ap account 
of the means of acquiring a true fpirit 
of devotion, and of . improving in it ; 
anpLsJfo to point out the hindrances of it. 
..——.The principal helps to devotion 
are, : , jtfyp uninterrupted pradice of it with 
jfincerity; clofe,and frequent meditation 
on our own wants,- and on the Divine 
nature and attributes ; the diligent dis- 
charge of every other duty of life; an 
ardent .love of f yirti}e , an d zea l J grow 
iijl.itj and a heart lifted above fenfi- 
Me objects, and warmed with benevo- 
lent wifhes and worthy fentiment?. : > 

-The chief enemies to devotion are, va- 
nity. , and diffipation of mind j the love 
of pleafure ; the deceitfulnefs of riches ; 
,gloomy notions. of the Deity-;, inatten- 

X 3 tioa 
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tion to religious truths 5 carelefsnefc in 
cultivating good afftfftions; and the 
indulgence of knowA guilt, A heart 

filled -with the cares of life, and 
ftrongly attached to worldly pleafures, 
profits and honours, cannot afcend 
to heaven, pr rife to cjear yievys and 
a ralrn contemplation of Spiritual an4 
Divine objects. The firp of luft, of 
ambition, or reffentment will foon put 
put that of devotion. A foul confcious 
of demerit and deformity, burdened 
with a fenfe of guilt, and unable to 
refoive' : upon a prefbnt and thorough 
amendment muft be averfe to the Deity, 
and to all religious duties. — r-Itisopr 
duty 'to labour more and more to remove 
thefe hindrances of our religious im- 
provement, to make ufe of every me- 
thod in pur power to^herilh a devout 
temper, and to throw off all low cares, 
all irregular defires and perplexing paf? 
fionsj that our fouls' may turn themfelves 
Vvith greater eafe and alacrity to the 
author of their exiftencp apd their only 

hap- 
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■ ■ ' ■ . . 

happinefs.— ^But after all that we can 
do, innumerable imperfe&ion s muft cleave 
tp our beft exercifesin the prcfent ftates, 

I3dw reviving is the profpedtofa' better 
Hate, where we Ihall lofe all our prefent 
Infirmities, and nothing damp the exta- 
fies of our fpir^ts ; where vJsJhallfeeGod , 
face to face, forve him without weaririefs, 
and be hapjpy in him for ever ?. 

- ■ -. * - - 

To fain up " and conclude the 
whole. -Wretched is the man who 

lives as without God in the world. 

■ * 

Let all who would be happy J remem~ 
Tber what danger they .muft be in, 
riot only from crimes they 'commit, but 

from any known duties which they 

«(.«■ . "j - *-^ ■. ^ »• > ■ - .» 

riegJeSi. Let tnem confider that accord- 
ingto the reprefentation in Matt, xxvth; 
imaiiy will hereafter be condemned, not 
for being adlhely vicious, but for being 

-unprofitable} not fozwajling their talents, 
but for not improving theoi * -.not for any 

-harm they hmbdone, but for good they 
have' not done. - 1 Of all thtf 'bmiflion? 
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which we cao be guilty of, one of the 
moft unwarrantable and .fatal is 1 . the 
omi&bn of devotion. \ To want picN it 
fo want the ftireft foundation o£aII excdL 
lent qualities, and to break that whic£ 
bur Lord calls, the firft.and great com* 
mandmtnt of the law *. No wbrfc blihdr 
nefs or calamity can haj>pen to % 

rational creature. ■ ■ . > W hat fhoutd we 

.1 • ■ »■ ■ ■ »■■*-- 

think of a perfon who flfould never 
»ddrefr him(df, in a r way of aclcpow- 
Jedgn^n^and refped, tip another peribn 
upon w^qp he was dependent* and t» 
whom. h$ 1§ ©wed all his baj^jn^sj 
Would not ' fuch a one ihew a tqm T 
per void of all gratitude . and ingenuity ? 
. What an injury is it to our minds 
to refqfe opening them to heavenly. light 
and grace; to fhut out of them the 
noblcft fcntimentSi v\d to remain 

regardjds 

* Matt. x*H. 37. Tbftujheh Irvetbe Urdthjt^4 

with all tby heart* and with all tby fouh This is tti 

firjl and great esmmandment. And tbificmi is £f* Mft 

it y thou Jfaft Uve tby neighbour as thyfttf. On thtf$ /fpf 

tewynqndments hang all the law and the pr*pbets. 
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regardlefs of the infinite Deity, &<?ijgh 
always foliciting our attention and work* 
ins within and without us ; though fur T 
rounded with his glory, dependent every 
moment on his power, and maintaift^d 
jpy his gQQdnef6 ? " Can he be qualified 
|br the worship of fupcrior Beings in the 
manfions of the bleffed, who, never wor- 
fhips here below ? Can he poffefs true 
goodnefs who forgets the fountain of all 
good, and omits a fundamental part and 

important means of goodnefs ? ;Evea 

the befl men, with all the aid which th^y 
derive from religious duties, find.it difl} r 
cult to keep their minds in tolerable 
order, and to maintain themfelves in tran-r 
quillky and purity ?, What then miffl be 
the condition of thofe who pay no regard 
to thefe duties ? In what confuiion muft 

* : - r . »\ '■ ' 

their minds lie ? Into what a defart muil 
their ^haradters run I How unprepared 
muft, they be forfakuefs and death ?— * 
We are often feeing thatthofe who have 
negledted Prayer in life, fly to it with 
eagernefs in dejith* They then fend for 
t jjiinifter$ 
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tafitoffters to pray -with them, and 6tped^ 
pcihafo, that encoufagemenr'afld' com- 
f&rt fhould be L givcn thcmV' f Bttt what 
toffifortr can be given thetriV' He that 
Wm paffes his days withdut^rayi-r, in 



▼aft- trill he flf tolt whfeW ^ comei 
to die. The happfaefs of anbWr #of ff 
, is'jaifomHed tt> zbofy life* notiojJ>eni T 
ami deat£.'i-*—ljet us * thetf, while in 
Ifcjttfe, apply ourfewea to tftcmrift iiecef- 
fety duties, tmti endeavour always to be 
ft v ieTOttt and diligent is we (hail foon 
Vtih^we bad been. — toa Ifctje time 
tfll£ world will be no mofc'ttpitsV the 
curtain wflfdrop between us and all mor- 
tal fcenes ; the fblemn events which we 
are often hearing' of, and which we are 
apt to fee at a gteatr diftance, will over-* 
take atnd amaze us ; religion and eternity 
will appear to uft in their juft impor- 
tance, and nothing will prove of any 
advantage to us except the good we now 
do, and the habits of virtue and piety 
which we poffefs. Let us take care to 
bear this in mind amidft all our engage- 
ments 
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ments and purfuits. Let us drive to 
acquire that fpirit of true piety which 
will affimilate us to the Deity* 'and 
eftablifh our fouls in peace andtefigna- 
tfc>n and - a fuperiority tadefiling "paffioris . 
Let us do all in our power, by otir ex- 
ample and influehfce', to revive the credit 
of religion, and to remove the ; prejudices 
which prevail againft it. Thefe prejudices, 
as far as they proceed "from tfrexlrcadful 
effe&s of the corruptions of religion, are 
indeed in the higHeft degree uhreafoh- 
able; fotfnoonecaribiignorant, thfAtwhat 
is moft ufeful and valuable becomes' in all 
cafes the moft pernicious when corrupted. 
But this inexcufableneis of thefe preju- 
dices affords no reafbn for being more 
remifs in endeavouring to remoVe them. 
Did religion appear," in the tempers and 
lives of all who profefs it, to be that 
joyful and divine thing which it really 
is, every objection tb it would vanifh, 
and it would foon force univerfa! reve- 
rence andadpiiration. — But I feel byfelf 
in danger of being too tedious. -■ 

Z In 
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Jo, tfee latter part of thw diflerfegon .1 
ha^^adcavoureci *> flfcew m whe£#|g||- 

ne* Yf ISSgfctiJo pray> I naye infiflod 
particularly on-.ovtf obligation, 10 ; ;pfay 
witij ii^iflds ; duly ipiaipaned > wat^/erven- 
cy, iiftp^ciKy aj^fCffeverasse* mlh 
muverJal virtue, in our liven . 4b. the 
£u^uL -ufe of <hc iweans ft* aspiring 
what "we, pray for, . ,and aq the fofeftfers 
;ctf Jc^.C^rif^ \fho tijroMgfe tan look 
.jor aijyjCttrrcdtion from.&ath.lo't&c eojoy- 
ipcnt .. ,pj endfcfs £& aod rbappiaefc . 
r r-t^ff J dcUgbtfrl ar^iinpt^teg tbuft 
(faefc^cwotion bci Howjnightfr h& power 
to refine and exalt our fouls,? How 
unutterable the fwtetneift of 4 life thus 
fpetit? How noble an ad of mind is 
a prayer thus offered up with firaplicity 
and humility, with . collected thoughts, 
a pure heart, affyred hope, warm affec- 
tions, and in the: lively exercife of all 
worthy fentiments 2 Does any man loci 
ivifdom, or any thing good for him ? 
Let t him in this manner ajk it of God, 
who give t b to. alljnen liberally, and it 

Jhall 
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Jhall be given him *. Nothing can hap^ 
pen amifs to fuch a perfon. He has 
an almighty friend to confide in, who 
hears him at all times, is engaged in 
his defence, and will diftinguifh him 
eternally and infinitely from the irreli- 
gious and profane* 



f James i, 5, 
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DISSERTATION III. 



ON 



The Rcafons for expelling that 
virtuous Men fhaU meet after 
Death in a State of Happinefs. 




DISSERTATION m 

9 

*the Reajbns for expeEiing that virtuous 

Men Jhall 'meet after Death in a State of 

_ # ■ < 

Happinefs. 

Nd perfon who ever ihakes any feri- 
ous reflections; cart avoid wiihing 
earneftly to be fatisfied, Whether there is 
& futitfe ftate ? And if there is* What 
expectations he ought to ehtertain with 
refpeft to it, and by what means his 

happinefs in it miift be fecured ?- — 

There are many argunients \Vhich lead 
Us to conclude, in anfwer to the firft of 
thefequeftions, that We are indeeddefigri- 
ed for ariothei: ftaWi And there are alfd 
ihany which at the fame time prove* 
that the practice of Virtue muft be out 
beft fecurity in all events, and the moffc 

Y likely 
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likely inethod to fecurehappinefs through 
every poffible future period of our 
duration. True goodnefs is the image 
o£ the Deity in our Jbuls ; and it is not 
conceivable that it fhould not recommend 
us to his particular regard, or that thofe 
who pradife it fhould not be always fafeft 
find happieft. On the fupj*>fitiofl of a 
future world, nothing offers itfelf more 
Unavoidably to Otir thoughts/ than the 
notion, that it will be a ftate in which 
prefent inequalities will be fet rights and 
a fuitable diftin&ion made between good 
and bad men. » ■ ■ It muft however bqt 
owned, that this fubjedt, as it appears 
to the eye of unaffifted reafdn, is involve^ 
in much darknefs. That in the future 
ftate all men {hall receive an adequate 
retribution, we may in general know* 
but, had we nothing to guide us 
befides natural light, we could not gar 
much further on any fure grounds* o£ 
give a fatisfa&ory reply to fever al very 
interefting inquiries, < 

Th* 
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The cbnfideratibn; particularly, of 

fcutfelVeS as £«i//y creatufes % would raife 

tioubtS iA bur minds j and thefe doubts 

would not be leflened but inbreafed by 

refle&ing, that under the divine govern- 

hient, happinefs is coririefted with virtue* 

and puniflimerit with vice. The fa<3r, 

that virtue will berewarded* does not 

by any means determine what fuch virtue 

as ours may expedt. The virtuous among 

mankiiid are tti be coiifidered as penitent 

fnners, and what peculiar treatment the 

cafes of ftich may require, or how far 

tepentarice might avail to break the 

connection eftabliflied by the divine laws 

between fin and mifery* would not, t 

think, be clear to us.— — Here then the 

aid of the chrlftian revelation comes ill 

mod feafonably, and gives us the mofi 

agreeable informatiori. It furni flies us 

with a certain proof frcfm fad: of i 

future ftate; arid fhcwS td our fenfcs the 

path of life in the refutre&iori atld afceri- 

tion of Jeftis Chrifi. It affurei us; that 

repentance will be available to our 

" Y 2 toxnpletg 
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complete falvation, and that all virtutiug 
men fhall be rewarded with a blefled and 
glorious Immortality. , At the fame 
time, it teaches us to confider this as the 
effedt, not of the ordinary laws of the 
divine government, but of a particular 
interpofition in our favour, and a. love to 
man in Jefus Cbriji which pajfes know- 
ledge. 

But it is not my pre fen t purpofe to 
infift on thefe things. The reality of a 
future ftate, as it is difcoverable by 
reafon, and as it has been confirmed and 
explained by the chriftian revelation, 
muft be now taken for granted. The 
defign of this difcourfe is only to offer a 
few thoughts on one particular queftion 
relating to it, which, though not of the 
bighejt, is yet of fame confequence. I 
mean the queftion, " How far we have 
« reafon to expeft, that we fhall here- 
" after be reftored to an acquaintance 
u with one another, or again lee and 
" know one another. 

a There 
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There are probably but few who have 
felt what it is to be deprived by death of 
perfons they loved, whofe thoughts have 
not been a good deal employed on this 
point. What, on fuch occafions, we 
muft defire chiefly to know is, that oui 
friends are happy ; but it is unavoidable 
to inquire further concerning them with 
fome anxiety, whether we are likely 
ever to fee them again. It would be 
difmal to think of a departed friend or 
relative, that €€ He is gone from us for 
fC ever, that he exifts no more to us. 9> 
But virtuous men have no reafon for any 
fuch apprehenfions j and one of the 
unfpeakable comforts attending the belief 
of a future ftate, arifes from the hope it 
gives of having our friendfhips perpe- 
tuated, and being re-united in happier 
regions to thofe whom we have loved and 
honoured here.— -I am well fat isfied that 
this is a very rational hope ; and in order 
to (hew that it is fo, I fliall beg leave to 
offer the following obfervations. 

2 Let 
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Let it be coufidered firfl, what efieft 
ear future recolle&ion of thofe who are 
^iow dear to us, is likely to have upoq 
us.— We have great reajpn to, believe, 
that a|l the fcenes of this life will, Iq 
the future life, be prefented to our memo- 

ries, and that we fhal) then recover 

• ■ • • • . . 

$he gfeateft part, if not th? whole of 
our prefent confcioufheft. The f^rip-* 
turee teach us this in a vqy ilriking 
maimer, _ ,. , It is nqt t^efore to be 
doubted, but that we (hall hereaftet 
have a (lifting remembrance of our yir-. 
tuous friends and kindred; and thty 
remembrance, one would think, muft be 
attended with fome revival of particular 
regard, and have a tendency to draw u« 
to one another, as far as it will bepofiible 
pr proper. ^ ■ ■ I{ will, I know^ be 
objected to this, that our attachments; tq 
relation § and friends are derived from 
iftftip&s vy^ich hatve been panted in us 
to ?arry on the purpofe? of the prefent 
ftate, andi which wuft ceafe intireJy here~ 
after. This is, undoubtedly, in fome 
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ffegree true. Every inftindivc tietertm* 
patipn which refpe&s only the exigent 
ties of the prefent life, wilj ceafe Witl* 
it. But does it follow from hfence, that 
we are likely hereafter to bejdft as indif- 
ferent to thofe who are now our tela* 
(tons and friends, as if we had never 
Jcnown them ? This would be a very 
wrongcoftqlulion. The natures of things 
fender it fcarcely conceivable, that the 
xecolle&ion of thofe valuable perfons 
with whoo> Vfp now have connections, 
(of valuable parents, for example, who 
Jiad the care of us in our Ijrft years, and 
have brought us up to virtue and hap- 
pinefs,) (hould not, in every future 
period of our duration, endear their 
memory to us, and give us a partkmhB: 
preference of them, and inclination t& 
feektheirfociety. Manyofthediftirtdlions, 
which we make in our regards between 
fome and others, are derived from r&feA 
and neceffity ; and this feems to be the 
cafe m the prefent inftance.— -— We are, 
ocrhaps, apt fometimes to carry 01* 
* Y 4 notions 
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potions too far of the difference between 
what we now are, and what we fhall bo 
in the next ftage of our being. It would 
be abfurd to fuppofe, that we ihall here* 
after want all particular defires and pro** 
penfities. Benevolence, curiofity, fclf. 
love, the defire of honour, and moft of 
our more noble and generous affe&ions, 
.will not decreafe, but grow ab the perfect 
tionofourintellc&ual nature grows: And 
even our prefent facial inflintt* may leave 
efie&Sonour tempers which may produce 
an everlafting union of fouls, and Jay the 
foundation of fentiments and <MUss 
^yWch (hall never be loft, 

Butthefeobfervations, Iamfenfible, are 
potdireftly tq the prefent purpofe. Wha$ 
affords the pl^iineft evidence on this fulw 
je# f is the following ponfideration*-!— — 
There ip great reafon to Relieve that 
virtuous rqen, a? beings of the fame fpe- 
ci?s whp have bpgui> exiftence in (he 
faipe circumstances, and been trained up 
%q yif tue in th? fame ftate of trial and 

(lifcipline| 
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discipline, will be hereafter placed in the 
fame common manfions of felicity. It is 
groundlefs and unnatural to imagine, 
that after pafling through this life, they 
Will be removed to different worlds, or 
icattejred into different regions of the uni- 
verfe. The language of the fcriptures 
(eems plainly and exprefsly to determine 
the . contrary • They acquaint us, that 

■ 

mankind are to be raifed from the dead 
together, and to be judged together*, and 
that the righteous, after the general refur- 
fe&ion and judgment, are to be taken 
together to the fame heavenly ftate, there 
X6 Jive and reign with Chrift, and to 
fhare in his dignity and happinAfs. When, 
in the epiftle to the Hebrews, (chap, xiu 
22, 23, 24.) we are faid, in confequence 
of the clear difcoveries made by the gof- 
J>el of a future ftate, to be, as it were, 
already come to the city of the living God, 
to an innumerable company of Angels* to the 
general affembly and church of the frjt-born, 
#%d (0 thefpirits ofjujl men made perfedl :• 

it 
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it is plainly implied, that we ape to jo?i| 
thcgeneral affembly of juft men a&d of 
angels in the realms of light, and to bq 
fixed in the fame manfions with them. 

The (late of future reward is frequents 
Jy, in the New Teftament, deferred under 
the notion of a city, {hat is* a com- 
munity pr fociety. It is l&ewifc very 
often called a kingdom ; the kingdom of* 
Cody a^d the everlajling kingdom of our 
luord and Saviour J ejus Qbr$ % The 
great end pf Chrift's cpmjng into the 
world was tq lay the foundation of tbH 
kingdom by faving men from the efib<3* 
of guilt, delivering them from death* 
and uniting the virtuous part of their* 
under one perfect and everlafting govern- 
ment in the heavens. It is faid of the 
true difciples of Chrift, that * becanfe be 
lives > they Jh all live alfo ; that they fhall 
hereafter appear with him in glory $ that 
he is now entered for him into heaven as 
their forerunner -, that he is there prepare 

ing 

* Joha. 
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jng d place for them, and that he will fcoq. 
f Qtne again to take them to himfclf, that 
where he is, there they may be alfa, beholds 
jng his glory,. This account is utferly in? 
f onfiftent with the fuppofition^ that thofe 
^vho fj^all partake of the future reward of 
yirtpc af e tp be difperfed . into different 
parts of the univerfe, and fcarcely leaver 
us any ^popa {p doubt on the prefent cjuef? 
tion. For, is it poffible, that we fliould 
\>e happy hereafter }n the fame feats of joy, 
ynder the fame perfedt government, and 
as piemb?rs of the (ame heavenly fbciety, 
^nd yet remain ftr^qgers Jo on ? another ? 
Sh^ll we be together with Chrift, and yet 
not with one another ? Or (hall we lofeone 
another in that multitude which cannot be 
numbered*, of thofe who have been ref- 
pued by hiqi from de^tn^ion, anci.whq 
will follow him to his everlafting king- 
dom ? Being in the fame happy ftate with 
pur prefent virtuous friends and relatives, 
Will they got be acceffible to us ? And 
|f acceffible, (hall we not fly to them, 

and 

* Rev* yii. 9. 
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and mingle hearts and fouls again i 
very fenfible, that* a great deal < 
the fcriptures fay of the future 
accommodated to our prefent in 
ideas, and mull not be underfl 
literally. But if, in the prefent ii 
it means any thing, it mull r 
much as implies what I am j 
for. 



In order to give fomc further e 
on this point, it will not be a 
defire that the following pafiages i 
ture may be attended to. — TheT 
nians, a little before St. Paul wi 
firft epiftle to them, had, it feei 
fome of their friends by death, 
circumftances, he exhorts them 
Jbrrow like others who had no fa 
caufe they might conclude o 
from the death and refur reiftion < 
that thofe who had Jlept in fa 
would hereafter bring with him. 
them by the word of the Lord, or, 
immediate revelation, that a pei 
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coming when Chrift would defcend 
from heaven with ajhout, with the voice 
tf the arch- angel, and with the trump of 
God; and when the friends they had loft 
fhould be raifed from the dead, and. 
together with themfclves,Jhould6e caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air, and to 
live for ever with him. 1 ThefT. iv. 1 3, 14, 
&c. But what I have in view is more 
diftindtfy ailerted in the 2d chapter of 
this epiftle, verfe 19. For what is our 
hope, our joy, our crown of rejoicing ? Are 
not even ye in the prefence of our Lord 

J ejus at his coming? — It is moft 

plainly implied in thefe words, that the 
apoftle expected to fee and know aga^a 
his Theflalonian converts at Chrift's fe- 
cond coming. The fame remark may 
be made on his words in 2 Cor. iv. 14. 
knowing, that he which raifed up the 
Lord ye/us, /hall rai/e us up alfo by Jefus, <■ 
andprefent us with you. And alfo in 2 Con 
i. 14. As you have acknowledged us in part 
that we are your rejoicing, even fo ye alfo 
are ours in the day of the Lord Jefus. 

JHavirtg 
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Having made thefe bbfervations ib 
(hew* that tfre may with reafon cntcir- 
tain the expe&atitin of joining one an- 
other hereafter ; I (hall now beg leaVe td 
. give my felf free fcope in imagining and 
rcprefenting the happiriefs with which it 
Will be attended; — —It is fcarcely pofc 
fible for any perfoil not to look upori 
this* as one mod agreeable circumftance 
in the future ftate of felicity; If has a 
tendency to render the contemplation of 
another world much mote delightful. 
The hope of it rifes up unavoidably in 
our minds, and has generally, if not 
always *, accompanied the belief of a 
future exiftence. Nor does there appear 
the leaft reafon why we fhould he (it ate 
here a moment, or refufe falling in rea- 
dily with the natural and common appre- 

henfionsr 

* O pradarum diem* cum ad ilhtd dlvinum animih 
rum concilium ccstumque profit fear -, cumque ex hac turhd 
et colluvione difecdam! Pro fi.i fear cnim non ad eos fobtnt 
vires de qui bus ante dixi, fed ctiam ad catonem meutnj 
quo nemo vir melior natus c/? y nemo piciate prajlantiori 
&c. Cicer. de Sencdutc, 
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kenfions of mankind. Without dwelling 
therefore any linger oil the evidence for 1 
this point* let us recoiled: fome of the 
particular circumftances which will con- 
tribute towards rendering the future 
junction of virtuous men joyful* 

One of theie cfacumftance* will be thd 
remembrance of their prefent connec- 
tions with one another. For men to meet 
men in the heavenly fbciety •, for beings 
to join one another hereafter, who have 
begun their exigence on the fame placet, 
felt the fame fears, and undergone the 
feme difcipline, muft be thecaufe of plea- 
jfiire. What then will it be for friend* 
ta xa&etfriendsi and kindred to meet kin* 
dredi What will it be, after obtaining 
a complete conqueft over death, to be. 
ttftorcd to thofe who are now dear to us 
as our own fouls, and to whofe example 
and inftru&ians we are, perhaps, indebt- 
ed for the higheft bleffings ? With what 
delight will the pious parent meet his 
children , the. hufband the wife, and the 
x matter 
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mafter his family ? Ho vf will many good 
men, now of oppofite fentimcnta> re«< 
joicc to fee one another in blift, and to 
find thofe errors corrected and thofc 
filly prejudices removed, which here 
keep them at a diftancc from one ano-* 
ther ? How will the faithful clergyman 
rejoice with thofe of his flock who have 
profited by his labours, and whom he has 
been the means of reclaiming from vice* 
or improving in goodnefs ? What congra- 
tulations and mutual wdcomings, may 
we fuppofe, will then take place be- 
tween all virtuous friends ? How agree- 
able will it be to review together the 
conversions which they have withone 
another in this ftate of darknefs, and to 
recoiled: and compare the fcenesthey now 
pafs through, the doubts that now perplex 
them, the different parts they now aft, and 
the different temptations and trials with 
which they ftruggle ? Are fuch views 
and refledlions all vifionary ? Surely they 
are not. If there is indeed to be that 
future jun&ion of the worthy among 

mankind* 
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hiankind, which I have pleaded for, they 
iare fufficiently warranted* and muft offer 
themfelves to tfvery confiderate mind. 

Another circumftance which will con- 
tribute to the joy we fhall have in meet- 
ing one another hereafter, will be our 
reflection on the common danger we fhall 
have efcap&L We are told in the plain- 
eft terms by the mouth of divine 
wifdom, that all who do wickedly 
fhall be doomed to , that everlafiing fife * 

which 

* Matth. xxv. 41. Thenjhallhefay to them on the 
left hand, Depart from me ye curfed into everlajiing 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. It has been 
obferved as remarkable, in the paffage from whence 
thefe words are taken, that whereas the kingdom intd 
which the righteous are to be advancedj is faid to 
Tiave been prepared for them from before the founda- 

* 

tion of the world; the everlajiing fire, on the con- 
trary, into which the wicked are to be configned, i& 
faid to have been prepared, not for them* but for 

the. devil and his angels* This feems to intimate 

to its that the devil and his angels were the firft 
tranfgreffofs, who have been the means of involving 
mankind in guilt and diftrefs. 

Z I cannot 
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which was prepared for the devil and his 
angels ; and that broad is the way, andmde 

the 

I Cannot forbear adding, withrefped te the repre- 
sentation which the fcriptures often make of the 
fixture ftate of punifhment, as an unquenchable and 
tuerlajling fire into which the wicked are to be caft; 
that probably the reafons of it may be, jfi, The 
propriety of an inextinguifhable fire, which confumes 
whatever is thrown into it, toreprcfent, in a manner 
firiking to the imagination, the future everlafting re- 
jection and extermination of all that work iniquity. 
x/ ■ ■ 2dfy 9 Learned men have obferved, that there is 

ill this reprefentation an allufion to the continual 
fires in the valley of Hinnom near Jerufalem, where, 
in idolatrous times, innumerable children had been 
Burnt alive to Moloch ; and where, in the times of our 
Saviour, there was a fire always burning to confume 
the filth of the city and the carcafes of animals. Thb 
valley was confidered by the Jews, for this reafon, as 
a place fo unclean and horrible, that it was natural 
to make ufe of it as an emblem of the ftate of future 
punifhment. It is well known, that the original 
words rendered by the tranflators of the New Tefta- 
ment, Hell-fire, are the fire of Gehenna, or the fire of 
the valley of Hinnom. It was, therefore, from this 
valley, that the regions of punifhment came to be 
called by the ancient Jews Gehenna, the fign or 
emblem being made to ftand for that which it was 
fuppofed to refemble. 
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thb gate thpt leadeth to defiruBion^ and that 
many there be who go in thereat. Every 
perfon, therefore, who fhall hereafter 
attain to happinefs, will be one efcaped 
from great danger. And can it be ima- 
gined, that &e Remembrance of this wil^ 
have no tendency to enhance the fatisfac- 
tiQn attending the future junction of good 
tnen ? WiU it not be agreeable to fee 
that, ami^ft the difmal wreck, our friends 
have been prefer ved ; and that they are 
fafe landed, after beirjg tofled on the fea 
of this worlds and running numfeerlefs 
rifk? qf being caft away ? Will it not 
give usthehigheftpleafure tomeetampng 

the bleffed* thpfe perfprts fop whpip, 
perhaps, we haVe often fighed and trem- 
bled 1 or to find, that inftead of being 
Numbered among the loft and miferable, 
our earned wifhes for them have been 
ttnfwefed, that they have acquitted them- 
ffelves well in life, and chofen that good 
Part which will never be taken from 
them? 

Z 2 ' thirdly, 
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Thirdly, It may be proper, on this 
occafion, to think of the place where we 
{hall hereafter join our virtuous friends. 
We (hall meet them in the realms of light ; 
in that city* which bath foundations* wbofe 
balder and maker is God*, in the everlafting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Je/us 
Cbrijt. We (hall fee them again in 
thole new heavens and that new % earth 
wherein dwelleth rigbteoufnefs, into wbicb 
nothing that defiletb, or that lovetb or mak- 
eth a lie 9 Jhallbe admit ted\% where all tears 
mil be wiped away from our eyes, and fain 
and death and forrowjbatt be known no 
more || ; where nature will fhew us its 
mod glorious face, and order, peace and 
love reign in full perfe&ion for ever* 

But one of the particulars that moft 

requires our notice here is, that our friends 

will then have loft their prefent weak- 

nefles. They will not then be fuch frail 

i s and 

* Heb. xi. io. % 2 Pet. iii. ij. 

f Rev. xxi. 27. I Rev. xxu 4. 
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and helplefs beings as we now fe6 them. 
They will not be liable to be infnared by 
temptations, or ruffled by unreafonable 
paffions. They will not be hafty in their 
judgments, capricious in their tempers, or 
narrow in their opinions., Every wrong 
bias will be taken from their wills, and 
the imperfe&ions, which nowrender them 
lefs amiable, will be removed. Our hearts 
ihall never more ache for their troubles, 
or feel anguifh on their account. They 
will bepaft all ftorms, cured of all fol- 
lies, and eafed of all pains. They will 
appear in finifhed dignity and honour, af- 
ter the education and discipline of this 
world, and be endowed with every excel- 
lence which we can wifli them to have.— 
What pleafure will it give to meet them in 
thefecircumftances ? How delightful will 
be our intercourfe with them when they, 
together with ourfelves, fhall be thus 
changed and improved ? 

Once more. In the future world, there 
will be no fuch painful reparations from 

Z 3 ouj: 
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our friends as we how fuffcr.' ■ *—l% 
can fcarcely be faid that we have in 
thi6 life, more than juft time enough to 
begin friendfllips, and to feel die pangs of 

forrow that attend thcdiffolutfqaof them. 

■ 

But, in the heavenly ftate, we (hall feel 
bo forrows of this kind. Our friends will 
be immortal. Odr happinefs in them Will 
be liable to no abatements from the fad 
apprehenfipn of being foon parted from 
them, and feeing them fink under decay 
and ficknefs. Wp {hall never be wit- 
nefles tp any fuch ihpckiqg fecnes aq 
their expiring agonies. The cruel hand 
of death will not be able there to reacl\ 
them, and to tear them from our em- 
braces *. They will flourifh in eternal 

health 

* {* Who would not (fays Socrates in his apo- 
" "°gy) P art w ^b a great deal to purchafc a meeting: 
« with Orpheus j He/tod* Homer* &c. i If it be truq 
<c that this is to be the confequence of death, I woul4 
f * even be glad to die often. — — What pleafure wilj 
" it give to live with Palamedes and others who fuf- 
f* fcred unjuftly, and to compare my fate with 

' ««• theirs ? 
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health and vigo.ur, and be with us for 
ever with the Lord.—* — Such are the cir- 
curaftances that, we may imagine, will 
contribute to the joy attending the future 
jundtion of virtuous men in the heavenly 
ftate, I cannot help adding the following 
reflexions, 

Firft, What I have been faying has a 
tendency to increafe our fatisfadtion in our 
friends* The profpedt, in general, of a 
future ftate, muft have a moil friendly 
influence on our prefent enjoyments. 
What, indeed, is human life - without 
fuch a profpedt ? What darknefs refts 
upon it, when we confider it as no more 
than a pafling fhadow, which appear etb 
for a little while and then vanijheth away ; 
or, as a fhort period of tumultuous buf- 

Z 4 tie 

cc theirs ? What an inconceivable happinefs will it 
" be to converfe, in another world, with Sijipbus, 
" Ulyfles, &c. efpecially, as thofe who inhabit that 
« world fhall die no ijiore ? »k*j m/w top kastop 
Xjpovov ab&vtLToi iKTtv ; inrif yt T&Kiy*pif& *A»8n iriv* 
Socr. Apol. apud Plat. 
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tie and uncertain happinefs diminUhej 
by many vexations, with an infinite 
blank before and behind it? Such a view 
of life deprives its pleafures of their relifli. 
It is enough to chill all cmr thoughts, 
and to break every fpring pf noble ^ftion 
within us. — But if, in reality, -this life is 
only an introduBion to a better life, or 
the feeble infancy of an exiftence that 
fhall never end, it appears with un/peak- 
able dignity; it has an infinitely impor- 
tant end and meaning; all its enjoyments 
receive an additional reliih, and the 
face of nature will fliine with greater 
beauty and luftre.— — In particular, the 
confideration of the circumftance relat- 
ing to our future exiftence on which I 
have been infifting, will communicate, 
new joy to all our prefent friend/hips. 
—The reflexion on our friends as heirs 
with us of the fame blefled immortality ^ 
as perfons whom we fhall meet in th^ 
regions of heavenly blifs, and live with 
for ever, rpuft chear our minds in all our 

inter- 
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fntercourfe with them, and caufe us to 
look upon them with the higheft affecv 
tion and delight. But, to confider them 
^s only beings of a day, who are to perifli 
in death we know not how foon ; How 
uncomfortable is this ? What a damp 
muftit throw over our friendfhips? How 
difficult muft it be for perfons, who have 
any fender feelings, to think, without 
diftrefs, of agreeable connexions which 
they fee will end in a fpeedy and final 
feparation ; or, of valuable friends, all 
whofe valuable qualities are, in a little 
while, to be wholly extinguished, and 
whom they are juft going to lofe forever? 
The more agreeable the connexions are, 
the more diftrefs muft fuch appre- 
henfions create ; and the more valuable 
our friends, the greater reafon will there 
be for pain. — ■— -But, fuppofe what has 
been afferted in this difcourfe ; fuppofe, 
that our prefent connexions are to be re- 
newed hereafter, that we are again to 
fee thofe valuable perfons who are gone 
fcefore us from hence, or, that the 

friends 
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friendships which now take place between 
worthy men, are only the beginnings of 
an union of minds, that will be continu- 
ed and perfected in theheaVens: Suppofe 
this, I fay, and all will be triumph. We 
(hall have abundant encouragement to 
cultivate friendfhfy. The view of death 
will have a tendency to increaie, rather 
than damp the pleafures attending it. The 
addition of a good friend or relative will 
be the addition of one, who will fhare 
with us in the joys of immortality, who 
will enter with us into the city of the 
Irving God, and be our everlafting com- 
panion in glory. 

It is natural to remark further on this 
occaiion, how important it is thatwecul- 
tivate only virtuous friendfhips. Cicero 
has obferved, with the higheft reafon, 
that all friendfliip ought to be founded 
in virtue. There is certainly nothing 
elfe that can make it fafe, lading and 
happy. It is its cement, life, joy and 
crown. There is no other permanent 

founda- 
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foundation of love, or bond of union 
between reafonable beings. — But there 
is nothing much better fitted to fhew the 
importance of virtue in friendfhip, than 
the fubjed: now under our confideration. 
How fhocking muft it be to believe, 
* that our deareft intimate is one whom 
we cannot expert to fee hereafter in blifs, 
one who wants the love of the Deity, and 
who ishaftening faft toeverlaftingpunifh- 
ment? How can aijy perfon think of 
Jiaving in his bofom an enemy to th$ 
order of the world, and a child of perdi- 
tion and ruin ? With what pain muft arj 
attentive perfon look upon fuch a friend, 
and what concern muft he feel for him ? 
On this account, were irreligious friends 
. %o allow themfelves time enough for re- 
flexion, they would neceflarily be the 
caufes of the greateft trouble to one 
another. Did they duly attend to their 
pwn circumftances, the danger they are 

r 

in, the precarioufnefs of life, and tfie 
nearnefs of the time when they fhall be 
(eparated, never again to meet, except in 

fhat 
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that world' where joy is never known, 
and hope never comes ; did they, I (ay, 
properly attend to thefe things, they 
would furely be incapable of bearing one 
another ; their love would be turned into 
anguifh, and their friendfhip into horror. 
Let us then avoid, as much as we well ' 
pan, becoming intimately connected with 
any, except the virtuous and worthy. Let 
us refolve to cultivate friendQup only 
with thofe whom we may hope to be 
happy wither even 

m 

In the next place. It is a very obvious 
obfervation on the prefent fubjeft, that it 
affords the bed confolation in a time of 
grief for the death of friends. It is, I think 
very credible that death is an event, for 
which, fuch creatures as we are might 
not at fir ft be deiigned. It looks like 
a break in our exiftence, attended with 
fuch circumftances as may well incline 
us to believe, that it is a calamity in 
which we have been involved, rather 
than ^method of tranfition from one ftate 

of 
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of exiftence to another, originally ap- 
pointed byourCreator and common under 
his government. This, the fcriptures de- 
clare plainly to b6 the real fadt: But then, 
it fhould be remembered, that the fame 
fcriptures inform us further, thatwe have 
a great deliverer, who cameintothe world, 
that we might have * life ; and who, by 
death has dejlroyed death and him who had 
the power of death, and obtained for us 
everlajling redemption. 

The dark and dreary grave, therefore, ■ 
has now nothing in it that fhould make it 
appear terrible. To virtuous men, it is no 
more than a bed of reft till the morning of 
a joyful refurre&ion. We have, as chris- 
tians, fomething better to fupport us under 
the anguifh produced by the death of 
friends, than the cold alternative of the 
ancient philofophers, that either they are 
happy, or returned to the ftate they were 
in before they were born. We may exult 
in the expectation of finding them again, 

and 

* John x. 10— Heb. ii. 14,— ix. 12. 
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and renewing our friendship with thcih id 
abetter country. The worft that death can 
do, is to caufe a (hort interruption id out 
in tercourfe with them; or to remove them 
from our fight for a moment t We ihall 
foon follow them, be raifedupwith them 
to a new life, and take pofleffion with 
them of an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
filed 9 and tbatfadetb not a<way*. Such are 
the hopes which the bletied gofpel gives i 
and well may they elevate our minds above 
thefe fcenes of mortality , dry up our teara 
in every (eafon of forrow, and infpire us 
always with joy unfyedkabU and fidl of 
glory \. The whole effedt which theinroads 
made by death among our friends, fhould 
have upon us, is to render us more diligent 
in religious virtue, and to quicken us to 
greater zeal in endeavouring to fccure a 
meeting with them and with all worthy 
men hereafter. It fhould belong only to 
thofe, whofe regards are confined to this 
world and who have no hope, to be in-» 
confolable on fuch occafions, 

i Once* 

* i Peter i. 3, 4. t 1 Peter i, 8* 
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Once more: I would obferye, that the 
expectation which virtuous friendshaveof 
beingcompletely happy together hereafter, 
furnifhes them with a very important direc- 
tion for regulating their prefent behaviour 
toone another. They fhould maintain in 
their whole deportment, that purity and 
dignity which become fo high an expec- 
tation. They fhould endeavour, by their 
examples and admonitions, to excite in one 
another an earneft ardor to excel in every 
worthy quality, and watch continually over 
one another, left, through the indulgence 
of any failures, they lhould lofe futufe 
blifs, and come to be eternally feparated 
from one another. Their views ought to 
be diredted always to the heavenly ftate, 
and their whole concern fhould be fo to 
live and converfe together, as to fecure a 
joyful meeting there. 

The pleafures of fociety and friendfhip 
are fome of the greateft we are capable of. 
It is not credible, that there is any created 
intelligence that enjoys ahappinefs which 

is 
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isindependentof all focial correfpondencies 
and connexions. A ftate wholly folitary 
muftwant many of the principal iburcesof 
blifs. It appears dark and defolate, and 
cannotadmitof theexertionof fomeof the 
nobleft powers of reafonable beings * 
Friendship therefore, in all probability, is 
everlafting and univerfal in the rational 
creation, and will make a part of our 
happinefs in every future period of our 
exiftence. The confideration of this has 
a tendency to raife our ideas of its value, 
and fhould engage us to be anxious about 
fo adting in this relation now, and fo 
improving its bleffings, as that we may 
go from hence properly qualified for the 
more noble and exalted friendships of 
another world.— How noble and exalted 
thefe will be, it cannot enter into Out 
hearts to conceive. It is impoflible to look 
forwards to them with lively faith and 
attention, without feeling an alacrity and 
elevation of mind, not to be produced by 
any other caufe. Let us, before we difihifs 
this fubjedt, fix our thoughts here & 

moment, 
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moment, and recoiled: fome of the obfer- 
tatioiis which have been made. 

It givesus, in the prefent life, apleafurt 
of the higheft kind, to converfe with 
wife and worthy men amidft all our 
prefent imperfedtions, and notwithftand-* 
ing the certain profpedt of being in a 
little while parted by death. What then 
Will it be to join the general aflembly of 
the great and good in the heavens ; to be 
reftored there to thofe who are now the 
defire of our eyes and the joy of our 
hearts 5 to converfe with them when freed 
from every weaknefs and adorned with 
every amiable quality, and to make a 
part of the glorious company of Chrift's 
' faithful followers at his fecond coming ? 
What will it be, notonly to have our pre- 
fent friendfhips thus perpetuated, but to 
commence new ones withfuperior beings $ 
to live and reign with the Saviour of finful 
mortals, andtobeforeverimproving, with 
all the virtuous part of thecreation, under 
the eye and care of the Almighty ? 

Aa W* 
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We are now frail, feeble, ignorant and 
helplefs. We think, we fpeak and a£t like 
children ; but, in a little time, we lhall be 
advanced to a more perfedfc ftate, and re- 
ceive our complete confummation in foul 
and body in eve^lafting glory. Soon the 
darknefs of this world will vanifh, every 
weight will be removed from our afpiring 
minds, our higheft faculties gain full fcope 
for exertion, and unclouded endlefs day 
dawn upon us* We {hall be brought to 
the heavenly Jeru/alem, to an innumerable 
company of angels % to thefpirits ofjuji men 
made perfeSi % to J ejus the mediator of the 
new covenant, and to God the judge of all. 
We have latent .powers which it 
may be the bufinefs of eternity to evolve. 
We are capable of an infinite variety of 
agreeable perceptions and fenfations, which 
are now as incomprehenfible to us, as the 
enjoyments of a grown man are toan infant 
in the womb. Our prefent exiftence is 
but the firft ftepof an afcentin dignity and 
blifs, which will never come to an end.— 
How amazing andextatick this profpedt ? 
2 What 
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What fhall we fome time or other be ? — 
But let us takecare to remember the truth, 
which, in this difcourfe, I have all along 
kept in fight. Let us not forget, that none 
but perfons of righteous lives and cha- 
racters havereafon to rejoice in thefe views. 
•—The workers of iniquity will not rife 
but Jink. They will be driven from the 
fociety of virtuous beings. They will lofc 
infinite happinefs, and be caft away for 
ever. They are nuifances in the creation, 
and unfit to be prefer ved; or, according to 
our Lord's reprefentation, the tares among 
the wheat, andwhen the time of barvejt jhall 
come, be will fay to bis reapers, Gather to- 
gether, firjl the tares, and bind them in Sun- 
dies, and burn them ; but gather the wheat 
into my barn *•— Would you then make 
fure of the happinefs I have been repre- 
fenting ? Would you when every earth- 
ly connexion is broken, obtain admifSon 
into a better world, and an union with 
thofe you love in the habitations of the 
juft? Would you be able, hereafter, 

A a 2 to 

* Matt. xiii. 30. 
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to join your voice to tjhe voices of mil- 
lions, who, after the long lilcqcc df ffe 
IJraye, mil brak forth into §£> RM ; i 
fong of tritifnph, O grave, vfbcre ts tfy 
vt&ory ? 6 death > where is ityjtmg ? JMep. 
Jed be God who groeth us the vi&ory thro 9 
JefusChriJt? Would you rife to a place on 
Cbrifis throne * ; or, fee the time when 
you fhall look down upon arch-angels?— 
Then avoid vice. PnwStffe itiie religion* 
Strive to get above defiling paffions, and 
to grow in every excellent (Kipofition ? 
^— — On this, all depends. Tfeis is tfio. 
only preparation for bfifs, and the only 

way to favour under the divine go- 

« • » ■ 

vernment. All anxiety, except about 
this, every human being will fobn know 

to be folly unfpeakable.— r-Remem- 

ber that if there is fuch a ltate of future 
exigence as has been defcribed, there 
is nothing worth a fingle thought, com-i 
pared with making provifion for it; and 
that, confeious of your own dignity, it 
hecomes you to look continually above 

« 

every 

* Rer. iii. at. 
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every thing mortal, and to fpurn with dif~ 
dain at thofe pleafures, profits and ho- 
nours, on which the children of this world 
fet their hearts. — Blejfedare they who keep 
the commandments of God, that they may 
have a right to the tree of life, andmay enter 
in through the gates into the city*. — He 
that overcomethjhall inherit all things. But 
the fearful and unbelieving, and the abomi- 
nable, and murtberers, and whoremongers, 
andforcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, 
Jhall have their part in the lake that 
burnetb with fire and brim/lone i which is 
the fecond death* 

f Rev. xxri. 14, xxi. 7, %. 
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SECTION L 

Introductory Obfervatiotfs, relating to the 
Importance of Chriftianity, its Evidences, 
find theObjeBions which have been made 
to it. 

IT is not poffible, th# any informa- 
tion fhould be fo important, as thpi 
yrhicb we have in the facred waitings. 
The difcoyeries lately made in the fyfterp 
9f die material WQrid are juftly thought 
h t4^#ffli. ffcey beftow, mr 

a deed. 
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deed, new luftre and dignity on ljuman 
nature. But they are of no confequcnccr 
and deferve no regard, compared with 
the difcoverics contained in the Bible,- 
fuppofing it intitled to our faith. We 
are here made acquainted with feveral 
fads in the fcheme of the moral world, 
and the hiftory of Providence, which' are 
not only wonderful, but inter ejling in the 
bigheft degree. 

There is nothing in all nature, about 
which we havefo much rcafon to wifh for 
information, as death, the relentlqfs de- 
ftroyer which reduce* to the duft every 
human being, and which, in all ages, 
has held the world in bondage, and given 

* 

birth tonumberlefs woes and for rows. 
Concerning this, the fcriptures reveal to 
us many particulars of the utmoft impor- 
tance, which we could not otWwifc 
have known. They acquaint us, that it 
was not an original part of the divine 
fcheme, but a calamity in which our race 
has been invplved, in confequence of cer- 
tain 
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tain connexions which took place under 
the divine government. They inform us 
of the caufes which introduced it, and of 
a ftupendous difpenfation of providence 
which it has occafioned. They difcover 
to us that great MeJJiab, by whom God 
made this world, and who came down 
from heaven to deliver it from diftrefs ; 
who is now the Lord of men and angels, 
and who, hereafter, will appear in glo- 
ry to abolifh death, to judge mankind in 
righteoufnefs, to execute juftice on the 
wicked, and to eftablifhan everlafting 
kingdom, in which all the virtuous and 
worthy fhali meet and be completely and 
unchangeably happy. 

I make thefe obfervations in order to 
itfew how much it concerns us to ftudy 
the facred records, and to inquire into the 
evidences of their divine original. It is 
not eafy to conceive of a higher obliga- 
tion, that fuch creatures as we are can 
be under. There is fcarcely a principle 
in oui natures which does not induce us 

to 
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to this powerfully. Jp parftieulajr 3, as ^ 
fcriptures inform us of t^c chief r^yo^i-; 
tions through whtffc ^fe|» worl^ j%x paf, 
and w/7/pafs, the prinqplp qf Otftf/ttj 
leads us to it. As ^hey pjofeis, {q. 1 ^ap^ 
us God's will* and to give an apcpun): of 
a revelation from heaven, ajl] the princi- 
ples ofpitty lead i^s to it. gut, more pipe- 
cially, we are led tQ ft by &£ ^vhole 
force of the principle f£ Jejf-Jpve ;. £of A jf 
fhe Bible is true, ijt fe#les j&e &n#s o/ 

« 

(alyatfon, and conjoins, the i^e4f. tf&ftqaf 
hfti and, confequenjfly, ^ef^ftf jpafe- 
iefly rejeAing it ^vaW fee jn£ni|efy $oj& 
than the folly would \# pf c^flfiijy 
throwing afide a deed, ^hjicfo, if va&$ f 
proved our title to a large eftate. 

I think, with great pl^afucf, £1$ $e 
fubjed to which I refer Jti^s fetcty eft- 
gaged much attention, aqd Awfegro » 
Jftrift fqrutijiy. It is to be m{hf&, && 
the attention to it may con&iqe^ afld 
that all the learned and inquifitfve .WPV^ 
«nite tfeeir effp^ .towards glYJPg & til© 

moil 
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jhbft thorough difcuffiori, allowing every 
objection its fufl weight and i fair hearing, 
~&rid never concealing any thing that may 
have a tendency to throw light oil a con- 
troverfyof fuch moment. The oppofition 
hitherto madetochriftianity, has, I think, 
done it the greateft fervice. It has been 
{tit means of caufing it to be better under- 
flood, of fhewing, in a clearer light, ,on 
what foundation of evidence itftands, and 
of removing from it many incumbrances 
and adulterations, which, for many age£, 
had miferably difguifed and debafed it. 
We may reafonably hope for more and 
ihore of thefe good effects, the more un- 
believers go on to exert their ftrength *. 
Let no one then put himfelf to the leaft 
pain on account of any of their writings. 
Much lefs, let anyone thinkof calling in 
the aid of civil power to anfwer them *j~. 

Detefted 

. * This is well reprefented in the iecond of Df » 
Gerard's Differtations on Subjefts relating to the 
Genius and Evidences of Qbriftianity. 

f Wc have lately feena cruel inftanqeof this in 
the profecution, pillorying and confinement to 

firidewell 
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Dctcftcd be the principles which have oc^ 
cafioned this. Let rather unbelievers be 
encouraged to produce their ftrongeft ob- 
jections. IfchriftianityisofGod, we may 
.be fure that it will bear any trial, and in 

the end prevail. The civil magiftrate 

ought not to interpofe in the defence of 
truth, till it has appeared that he is a com- 
petent judgeof truth. This, certainly, he 
is not. On the contrary ; uni vcrfd expe- 
rience has, hitherto, proved him one of its 

worft 

Briiewtttot a poor puny infidel, worn out with age, 
who was utterly incapable of doing any caufe the 
lcaft good or harm.*— It is a bad excufe to fay, that 
it was not infidelity^ but indecency and fcurrility that 
were punifhed in this inftance. For, this is to punifh 
for the circumftances in a publication, which render 
it fo much the lefs likely to produce any effeft, 
.Betides, who (hall have the power of determining 
whether a book againft an eftablifhed opinion is writ 
decently^ in order to give a right of punifhing ? There 
are no hands in which fuch a power can be lodged, 
without the utmoft danger to what, as reafonable 
beings, we Ought moft to value. A zealot in a 
popifi country, cannot well wifti for any greater 
power. God grant it may never be again allowed 
to any zealots in our own, 
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worft enemies. Nothing can be more dis- 
graceful to the chriftian religion than to 
fuppofe, ' that it needs fuch affiftance. 
Were this true, it would, by no means, 
be worth defending. 

Among the objections which have been 
made to chriftianity, there are fbme that 
contain real difficulties; and which acan- 
diddefender of chriftianity, inftead of pre- 
tending in tirely to remove, fhould allow to 
weigh as far as they can go againft the evi- 
dence. The proof of chriftianity does not 
confift of a clear fum of arguments, with- 
out any thing to be oppofed to them. But 
it is ^^overbalance of evidence that remains 
after every reafon able deduction is made 00 
account of difficulties . This is the cafe with 
refpedt to almoft every point that can em- 
ploy our thoughts; and thofe whobeliere, 
that there is any queftion which they can 
clear of every difficulty, maybefure, that 
they are either very unfair or very fuperficial 
in their inquiries.— But, at the fame time, 
that I acknowledge this, I muftfay, with 

refpedt 
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refpeft to chrifKanity, that taariy of th(5 
6hfef objections to it have received a full 
anfwer, and are indeed the eflfetis of par- 
tial views and very Wrong notions.-—! 
will beg leave juft to mention * ft* ih« 
fiances of this. 

Ithifcbeehfaid, that if chriftianify c&ft 
ffomGod, it would have been taught the 
world with fuchclearnefs andprcdUbA* ai 
nbttoleaveroomfordotfbtsanddifjwtes.— 
It is wonderful to me, that any perfon can 
. mention this who believes the do&rmeftof 
' natural religion, or who has read the de- 
fences of chriftianity. Hafc the luthbr of 
- iiatut-e given us reafon in this manner, of 
even the information we derive frcto our 
fehfes ? Is it poflible, while we continue 
fuch creatures as we are, that any ihftruc- 
tibn fhould be fo clear as to preclude dis- 
putes ? Snppofing the Deity to grant us 
Supernatural light, are we judges what 
degree of it he oiight to give, or in what 
particular manner it ought to be com- 
municated ? 

Again : 
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Again : The animofities, perfections 
And bloodflied which the chriftian religion 
has occafioned, have been urged as ob- 
jections to it. — This, likewife, certainly 
fhould not be mentioned, till it can be 
(hewn, that there is one benefitor bleffing 

' enjoyed by mankind, which had not been 
thcoccafion of evils. How eafy would it 
be to reckon up many dreadful calami ties, 
which owe their exigence to knowledge* 
to liberty, to natural religion, and to civil 
government ? How obvious is it, that 
what is in its nature moft ufeful and ex- 
cellent, will, for this very reafon, become, 
moft hurtful and pernicious when mifap- 
pliedor abufed ? Chriftianity forbids every 
evil work. Its (pirit is the fpirit of for- 
bearance, meeknefs, and benevolence. 

„ Were it to prevail in its genuine purity, 
and to be univerfally pradtifed, peace and 
joy would reign every where. Unchari- 
tablenefs, prieft-craft, contention and 
perfecution, are evils which have taken 
place among its profeflbrs, in diredt op* 
portion to its fcope and defign. Is it not 

B b then 
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then hard thatitfhould be made refponfibte 
for thefe ? Has it not a right to be judged 
of by its genius and tendencies, rather 
than by any mifchief which blindnefs and 
bigotry and the love of domination have 
done in the chriftiah church ?— For my 
own part, when I contemplate the horrid 
fcenes which ecclefiaftical hiftory prefents 
our view, inftead of feeling difguft with 
chriftianity, I am ftruck with the divine 
forefight difcovcred by its founder, when 
he (aid, lam not come to fend peace on earth, 
but a /word i and led to a firmer faith, 
arifing from a reflexion on the warning 
given in the fcriptures, that an apoftacy 
would come, and a favage power appear 
which fhould defile God's fan&uary, 
trample on truth and liberty, and make 
itfelf drunk with the blood of faints and 
martyrs* 

Further : The offence which has been 
given to unbelievers, by thepofitive infti- 
tutions of chriftianity, is in my opinion 
manifeftly groundlefs. There is not a 

more 
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Jfftore ftrikijig recommendation of phriiH-< 
inity than its Jimplkit) t> or, jts freeing 
religion* fa much as it does* from the in- 
cumbranccofritesandceremohieSi Other 
religions ace loaded with thefe* and have 
a tendency to hurt the intereft of morality, 
by turning' the. attention of men from it, 
and leading them to feek the favour of: 
God more by an exadtnefs in outward 
form's/ than by a virtuous temper and prac- 
tice. Chriftianitycondemns, in'theftrong* 
cft language, this dangerous fuperftition* 
affuring us, that thofe who fall into it 
{hall t *ecevoe the greater damnation ; that 
God dejires * mercy and not facrifice i and* 
that true religion confifts, riot iri any 
ritual fervicfcs, but in righteoufnefs and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghoji. To cen- 
sure it, therefore, notwithftanding this, 
merely becaufe it enjoins two fuch eafy 
and fimple rites as Bapti/m and iheLord'* 
Supper* is doing it great injuftice, and 
overlooking one of its moil peculiar and 
diftinguifhing excellencies* . . . ; 

B b a But, 
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But, there is noobjcdion about which 
more has been laid, than that taken f roast 
the want of univerfality in the chriftiw 
revelation. This alio is an objc&ioa which 
there is great reafoo to expefi* that unbe- 
lievers fhould drop. Such cfie&ual an- 
fwers have been given to it, that, indeed, 
it is fome trial of patience to fenjQble chri- 
ftians, to hear it ftill fo much iofifted on, 
and fo often repeated. Thofewhoare in- 
fluenced by it go upon a notion that they 
could not entertain, were they not too 
partial and careleft in their inquiries. 
They fuppofe, that if thcchriftian revet- 
lation is true, theremufthaveheena neuf» 
Jity of it, in order to fupply mankind with. 
Jufficient means for fecuring God's favour, 
and attaining to future happinefs* But 
fuch a notion is intirely groundkfe* A&- 
ing up faithfully to the light we enjoy, 
is the only condition of our happinefc. 
Glory, honour y and peace, JhaU be upon 
every one that worketb good, be be "Jew or 
Gentile *. God is no refpefier of perfons, 

(St. Peter 

* Rom. ii. io.— A£t% x. 34, 35. 
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fSt. Peter tells us) but itt every Station* 
be that f caret b him, and worketh right eouf- 
nefs is accepted of him. — There arc two 
points of view in which chriftianity 
may be con fide red. It may beconfidered 
either as an inftru&ion communicated to 
mankind; or, as an extraordinary difpeiv- 
fatioii of providence, the end of jyhich i$ 
the redemption of mankind. \ If we cj&fc 
fider it in the former pf thefe lights, it 
was a favour or bleffing which, however 
deferable, could not be claimed, and 
might not have been given to any part of 
mankind. Were there reafon for conclude 
ingj that it cannot be of divine original 
merely bccaufe the benefits of it are not 
extended equally to aJi, we fliould be 
obliged to conclude the fame of aim oft 
every advantagewe enjoy, and the whole 
courfeof nature.— If, on the other hand, 
we confider chriftiantty in the latter of 
thefe lights, its end might have been 
anfwered, by Chrift's paffing through 
human life in the manner he did, though 
jio Jbiftory of him had been written, or 

£ b 3 know- 
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fcn'cwiedgeof him preferred in'thafrofcft); 

■ ■ m 

vir—- fa other tfbnfe. • ThettT w^rc two 
t |>ufpolc$-bf GhriftV coming. Vi Hc ca*oe 
to » teach and in reform the- world j : but, 
thlr 6#ag an ! ehd that might Jfcav'd tefeii 
•accomplifhcd by much lowet'hieaqs, we 
trtight tq remember/ that he c*ifte : prin- 
cipally f&^&w the world. That is j He 
itefetended from heaven ; and appeared in 
bufe-tfttiiires, partty/ ifrdeed; to 'be the 
fotttid*^of avifible church enjoyirtr par- 
ticular 'light and advantages, and^vfoteti, 
aTfer r -jgwne ! thr6ugh feveral resolutions, 
ikbtitt; M laft/trkiirttJh over eYenrfiiHa 
religion r and take in all nations j- Kirt, 
primarily, to be the deliverer of a diftreft 
facd^to acquirethe power of forgivifigfli* 
arid of raifing us from the dead, tcrrein-* 
ftate virtuous men, wherever or whenevef 
they have lived, in the profpe*3? : bf % 
glorious immortality; and thus topfcrform 
a fervice under the divine government of 
in#fikc importance, 'arid to which, pro* 
hgb^y, no agent of inferior dignity, was 
pqual.r^-Chfiftianity, therefore, i$ fb faf 



t 
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from -implying an obligation on the Deity 
to make theknowledgeof it univerfel, that, 
on the contrary, in the benefitof what is 
moft effential to it, all virtuous men, 
whether they have- ever heard of it or 
not; will be alike (harers. "- •'-''■■ 

.-■•»/• ■*€-"■ ■ " 

« 

-Another very confide* able eau& ef of- ; 
fence to the oppofers of chrlftianity is, ' 
the account given inthegolpelhiftofy of 
the Demoniacs. It ' fhouldi I think; go a 
great way here towirdsr fatisfying 3 fair 
inquirer, that the writers of the gdfpel hif- 
tory fjieakof the cafes of tht'Dert&hfasiti 
noHrtheir way thari Was : ufoal at the^timfe 
they wrote, and in which we find them 
fpbkeft of by other jcqntefaporary Wftd-" 
riaAs. * *thby talk ther language bf their ' 
age and country, and' in conformity to 
prevailing opinions. Nor is it of any cofl-. a 
fequerice to the credit of theirhiftory,- 
whether thefe opinions- were right or 
wrong 1 , * or even what they themftlv^sf* 
thought. Toexpea/thattheyfhdifldbe 
better informed thttii dthers about the 

B b 4 cau&ft 
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caufes- of diftempers y or, that fuch , kb-> 

ftruftion. ihould ,b§ communicatee!;- to 
them as would have led them, in the pre- 
sent cafe* to form 3 n<sw language s^ncj; ffr . 
fpeak with perfedt accuracy, feems 4s .un- 
reafonable as it WQuJd be to entertain the 
fame expectation with refpeft to the mo- 
tion $£ tfa? fun* or the*&cqodary:4*w#*ies 

of bq4l^; The o^f &$£$ Ut tie to4o ¥&& 
the m^jicnd of their: office as the cnthsr. 
$upfc in^udioni, jh^iit*been give^, theajfe 
would have thrown fceedlefs difficulties, in 
the way pf the pppa^tianof chriftiaflity:; 
and itojuift have learned its evidence, to 
fubf^qu^tagesji^b^.npjiking the apqflfcfc 
aggesyvnot in .tbfc^aja&er of pjajn. un- 
lettered men, h^pX.able, philofopters, 
4 a#d r thii$ raifihg * fufjpicion, that it pre- 
vail^ ia the world more by thew,i$ojn«of 
men,, than by thp gower of God $nd the 
demoxjiration of the,8>$irit . Our Saviour, 
npl dpubt, might hayef taught thf truf h. 
oji , *{ii&fubje&> .4nd re<#ified the coqasptoa 
apprahejafign* ai, for -a& they were exro~ 

neopsj; ; ^t ijtifjimpe/fihle tofhew* that 

. , there 
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there was fufiicicnt reafon for expqfting 
this* or that it came properly within the 
purpofcrof his miffion. It would, per- 
haps, hav£ only given him the appearance 
of being a friend to the doftrine of the Sad- , 
ducees, arid embarrafled the minds of his . 
followers, withoutdoingany great good*. 

* 

The prej udices I have now in view, arc* 
derived, chiefly, from the ftridt notions 
which have prevailed of the univerfal and 
infallible inspiration of the writers of the 

' New 

» .■.„..* *■ ' ■ 

* There is, perhaps, no part of the New Teffcir 
ment from which unbelievers receive more unfavour- 
able impreffibas than the account of our Saviour** 
temptation in the wijder/igfsby the devil. This: fad) 
has, I think, been very much mi {interpreted. The 
explanation given of it in apiece entitled, An Enquiry 
into the Nature andDefign of Chrift's Temptation in the 
Wtl&rnefsi by Mr. Farmer; is, m my opinion, (b ra- 
tign^l ?ad judicious, as: to have no fmall tendency <6 
remove, the prejudices againft it, and tx> conrei* thi* 
difficulty, into a beauty. 

I'cahnbt"help adding, that the fame learned writer's 
Diflirtation oh Miracles lately publiflied, well deferves 
to beftiidied by all who- would be aififted in judging 
of foal? other parts of theScriptureHiftory, as well as 
of the suture of Miracles, in general* and theconftto* 
iiorf between them and' the truth of the doctrines of 
ChrifUanity. 
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t&wtt£hLment. And there iftiftt,' per- 





ti&fty'fcave tajBte i^afon to £6ifibf am &, 
tnaii mat unbelievers fhould firaer thfem- 
{elves to-t>e Influcnceclby thefe cotioq^— ^ 
The epfpel is .not, a fpecuhtivc fcjsncc, 

•*-*■.■ » ' 

or an abftrufe and complicated theory. 
Whatever jargon may If a vc been lathered 



exhibiting and demonftratirig this one 

truths ETERNAL LIFE, THB GIFT O* 

£di>, through "ti&MJs Quixix.QVR 
tp^Pv , The New Xeftamcnt contains^ 
narrative, of thefe fads . The bufinefs of 
th* apoftlcs was toatteft and publifli them 
to the world; and no inquiries, relating 
to their qualifications and authority, are 
of great importance in any other view, 
than as witneffes to thefe fads. I think, 
indeed, that they, have an authority, as 
teachers as well as witneffes : But what 
they infift thcmfelves moft upon, is their 
office as witneffes, and the regard they 
claim is founded principally on their hav- 
i ing 
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iog heard, and feen*, and handled the 
word of life. It does not ^appear, thai 
ittaft mattersof rcafoningand fpectflajtion, 
tt*# fifft chriftiahs :. entertained the fame 
fehtiments of their authority, thkt many 
d6n6W. Be this, "however; 'as it will; 
the only queftlbh,' Certainly, that* aflS&s 
thfettfUthpf chrrftianrty isi "Whether 
f c they were hon : eflr men/ whb'dfcj^hot 
€€ rntzh to deceive," land who were cAm- 
" petenVIy inform^ "with refpefftVthq 

" tads they atteft." -I wifli "the 

attention of unbelievers could be held to 
this, fetting afide whatever is commonly 
Jjejaeved, or, that there maybe reaibo 
to;believe on the fubjeft of infpiration. If 
£h$% appears, (as, I think, it does abun- 
dantly.) ,shriftianiQ* is -proved ; .nor need 
any-peirfon be .anxioos -about more in it 
than ::neGeffai&ly^£oliow&s from hence.— 
But, tit is time to coine*to the mairicfe- 
0gtf 6? this differtatioitJ' : 



* ? * F . 4 .. „.* 



/* 



Onebf theobje<aions that deferves moft 
$0 he attended to, is that taken from the 

nature 

f I John i. i ? %, 



€€. 
€€ 
tt 
€€ 
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nature of theprincipal fa£ts recordedintbe 
icriptorcs; Thde are miraculous, and* as 
fiich, (it has been faid) " haw a, parti* 
" ocular * in credibility. in. thtm, whiehdo$$ 
** not belong to commons vents* Wheaiwe 

look into the Bible, we find ourfelves 

trani^octed, as it, were, into a new 
*, wpfld, .where the.coucfe of nature is al- 

tered, and every thing is different from 
" what we have beeij ; ufed to obferve. 
", Could we, in any other cafe, receive 
gt \ a book filled with vifions and prodigies, 

aridedntaining fo much of the marvel- 
\ titis? Ought not fuch a book to ftarde 
* our minds ? Or can there be any evj- 
" dencc fufficient to eftablifh its autho- 
" rity ?" — Some have gone fo far in this 
way of objefting, as to aflert in general, 
that all relations of fadts which contradict 
experience, or imply a deviation from the 
ufual courfe of nature, are their own con- 
futation, and fhould be at once rtje&ed 
as incapable of proof, and impoffible to 
be true. — One cannot be better employ- 
ed than in inquiring how far fuch fenti- 
ments are right, and what regard is really 
1 due 






■ 
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due to tejlimony, when its reports do nof 
?gree with experience. I (hall endeavour 
to ftate this matter as accurately as poffi- 
ble, by entering into a critical examina- 
tion of the grounds of belief in this cafe, 
£nd of the nature and force of hiftorical 
evidence. 

In anfwer to the queftions juft propofed 
Jt might befaid, that, fuppofing the ftate 
and connections of this world to be fuch 
3$ the Bible reprefents, the hiftory it con- 
tains could not but be a hiftory of extra- 
ordinary events ; that it has many internal 
marks of truth and authority which no 
oth^r book has; and that, particularly, we 
are witnefles to the accomplishment of 
predrdlions delivered in it thoufands of 
years ago, and therefore, do ourfelves fee, 
fadts as wonderfulas anyof thofe it relates, 
and are fure that the writers of it were 
fupernaturally inftru&ed, and might alio 
very probably, work miracles. — What 
Jias been laft intimated is of the greateft 
importance. Chhftians infift, and they 
think tbey have proved, that there are 

very 
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very remarkable appearances of the com- 
pletion of feveral fcripture prophecies. 
The patrons of infidelity ought to (hew, 
if they can, that there are not indeed any 
fuch appearances which deferve regard. 
Nothing can be more incumbent upon 
them than this: For, as far as there 
feems realbn to believe, that, in any 
inftance, a fcripture prophecy is fulfilled, 
an unprejudiced perlbn muftbe impreiled. 
It affords, not only a demonftration of 
the credibility of miracles, but, in fome 
degree, an aBual exhibition of them. 

t 

4 
But, it is not my prefentdefign to dwell 
on any arguments of this kind. In what 
follows, I fhall confine myfelf to the 
examination of the principle s on which the 
objection I have mentioned is founded. 
When thefe are proved to be fallacious, 
the way will be open to aneafier admiffion 
of the direct evidences of chriftianity, and 
they will operate with greater force.— 
It is well known, that this objection has 
lately been urged in all its ftrength by 
Mr. Hume, a writer whofe genius and 

abilities 
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abilities are fo diftinguifhed, as to be 
above any of my commendations. Several ' 
excellent anfwers have been publifhed * ; 
and it is not without fome pain, after, 
wjiat has been fo well and fo effedually 
faid by others, that J determine to take 
up this; fubjedt. I imagine* however, 
that it admits of further difcuffion, and 
that there remain ftill fome obfervations 
to be made, which have not been enough 

attended to.-7-Before I proceed, it wijl 
be proper to give a more diftindt and full 
account of the obje&ion to be confidered. 

♦ By Dr. Adams in his EJfay on Miracles, in 

anfwer to Mr* Hume's EJfay ; and by the author 6f 

the Criterion, or, Miracles Examined, &c— -Arid 

alfo by Dr* Campbell, Principal of the Marijbal 

college at Aberdeen, in a Treatife, entitled, A Dif- 

fertation on Miracles, containing an Examination of 

the Principles advanced by David Hume, Efq; in an 

EJfay on Miracles.— ——The laft of thefe anfwers was 

publifhed feveral years after the others. I mention 

this becaufe, from Dr. Campbell's never referring 

to any other anfwers, as well as from his manner of 

cxpreffing himfelf fometimes^ an inattentive reader 

plight be led to conclude that at the time he wrote, 

the fubje& was quite open to him. His book, 

however, has uncommon merit, and the public is 

much indebted to him for it. 
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SECT. II. 

The Nature and Grounds of tbeRegard due 
. to Experience and to the Evidence of 
T!eftmony> jtated and compared. 



4€ TT^Xperiencb, we have been 
1 j is the ground of the credit w< 



$€ 



€€ to human teftimony. We have found, 
" in paft instances, that men have in- 
4S formed us right, and therefore are 
" dtipofed to believe them in future in- 
4t fiances. But this experience is by 
€€ no means conftant ; for we often find 
4€ that men prevaricate and deceive.— 
€€ On the other hand : What affures us 
" of thofe laws of nature, in the viola* 
€€ tion of which the notion of a miracle 
€€ confifts, is, in like manner, experi- 
ence. But, this is an experience that 
has never been interrupted* We have 
never been deceived in our expectations, 
€ * that the dead will not come to life, or 

" that 



€€ 

€€ 
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*• that the command of a man will not 
44 immediately cure a difeafe* There 
€€ arifes, therefore, from heflce, a proof 
4€ againft accounts of miracles which 
* € is the flrongeft of the kind poflible, 
cc and to believe fuch accounts on the 

■ 

authority of human teftimony, is to 
prefer a weaker proof to a ftronger ; 
to leave a guide that never has de- 
44 ceived us, in order to follow one that 
4€ has often deceived us ; or to receive, 
4t upon the credit of an experience that 
44 is weak and variable, what is contrary 
44 to invariable experience." 



44 
CC 
4€ 



In other words: <c A miracle is an 
- 4€ event, from the nature of it, inconfiftent 
44 with all the experience we ever had, and 
44 in the higheft degree incredibleandex- 
44 traordinary. In the falfehood of tefti- 
4€ mony, on thecontrafy, there is no fuch 
<c inconfiftency, nor any fuch incredibility, 
fcarcely any thing being more common. 
No regard, therefore, can be due to the 
latter, when it is applied as a proof of 
the former. According to this reafon- 

C c ing, 



€€ 
«C 
€€ 
£€ 
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" ing, wc are always tocfff^a^tift ipv- 
" probability of a fad, ^th^irayyfeft* 
« bilityof tbcfal^o^pf ^t^ti^n 
" which aflert* it, and to detpraun&our 
« aflcnt to that fid* on which tfa feaft 
" improbability lies. Off, iathfi cftfoof 
f c miracles, we are to coitfder whkh ift 
•5 mod likely, that ftwh events, fhould 
" happen, or that men fliptjldeithcr de- 
V ceivc or be deceived. Aod* *s there 
" is nothing more unlikely than thefbr- 
w mer, or much morecpfjamw than the 
" latter, particularly where rdigfoa is 
" concerned; it will be right to form a 
" general rejolution never to lend any at- 
« tention to accounts of miracles, with 
u whatever fpecious pretexts they may be 
•* covered*. 



ii 



It is, faysMr.Hume, amaxmwortby 
" of our attention, that no tefiimony is 
#l Sufficient to efiablijh a miracle, unkfs the 
** tefiimony be of Juch a kind, that its 

* Sec the Effay on Miracles, in Afr* Hume'sPbih* 
lophicalEJfays concerning humanlJnderJlflnJingj ^%$<p 

%d edition, in the Note, 



t ^ 



«« 



4€ 



«C 
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n falfebcMd would Be more miraculous than 
•* the fd& which it endeavours to eftablijh* 
t% Afrit even in that cafe, there is a mutual 
<c dejtruflhn of arguments, andthefuperior 
*< only gives us aft ajfarance feitable to thai 
degree of force, which regains after dt* 
duffing the inferior. Whefi any one tells 
me that be Jim a dead man reflored to life* 
I immediately cfoifder with myfetf, whe~ 
* c ther it he More probable that the per/on 
€€ Jhotdd either deceive or be deceived, or 
that thefaSt he relates Jhould really have 
happened* I weigh the one miracle 
u againji the other, and according to the 
fuperiority which Idifcover, I pronounce 
my decijion, and always rejeSt the greater 
miracle. IfthefalfehoodofhisteJHmony 
* c would be more miraculous than the event 
€€ whkh he relates, then, and not fill then > 
€i can he pretend to command my belief of 
94 opinion* ."—For fuch reafons as thefe, 



<c 



cc 



€€ 



Ct 



€€ 



* lb. P. 182*— P. ao6. Ideftrt any one to lay 
bis hand on his heart, and after ferious confederation 
declare, whether be thinks that the falsehood of fuch a 

C c a ■ . hook % 
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Mr. Hume aficrts, « That fie evidence 
" ofteftimony, when applied to a miracle, 
4€ carries falfebood upon the very face of k f 
f c and is more properly afubjeS ofderifion 
" than of argument \* and that whoever 
" believes the truth of the chriftian reli- 
4€ gion, is confirms of a continued ntira- 
" cle in bis own per/on 9 which Jubverts all 
the principles of bis underftanding, and 
gives him a determination to believe what 
is moft contrary to cuftom and expe- 
« rience J." 

This is the objc&ion in its complete 
force. It has, we fee, a plaufible appear- 
ance, and is urged with much confidence. 
But I cannot hefitate in averting that it is 
founded on falfe principles ; and I think, 
this muft appear to be true, to any one 
who will beftow attention on the follow- 
ing obfervations. 

The 

hot, (the Pentateuch) fupported by fuch teJiimony f 
would be more extraordinary and miraculous than all the 
miracles it relates ; which is however necejptry^ to make 
it be received^ according to the meafures of probability 
above ejlablijhed. 

f Page 195. % Page 207. 
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The principles on which thisobje&ion 
is built are chiefly, " That the credit we 
* s give to teftimony, is derived folely from 
€€ experience;" " That a miracle is a fad: 
<c contrary to experience ;" " That the 
cc previous improbability of a fa<5t is a 
€( proof againft it, diminiftiing, in pro- 
t€ portion to the degree of it, the proof 
" from teftimony for it $" and " That 
" no teftimony (hould ever gain credit to 
" an event, unlefs it is more extraordi- 
cc nary that it fliould be falfe, than that 
" the event (hould have happened." I 
will, as briefly as poffible, examine each 
of thefe aflertions in the order in which 
they have been now mentioned. 

With this view it is necefiary firft to 
confider the x nature and the foundation of' 
that afturance which experience givesus of 
the laws of nature. This afiurance is 
nothing but the conviction we have, that 
future events will beagreeable to what we 
have hitherto found to be the courfe of 
nature, or the expectation arifing in us, 
upon having obferved that an event has 

Cc 3 hap- 
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Jiappened in former experiments, thpt it 
.will happen again in future experiments, 
This expectation has been represented as 
one of thegrcateft myfteries,afld$herefiilt 
pf an ingenious and elaborate difqyifition 
about it is, that it cannot bp folded oa 
any reafon, and ponfifts only ip ap affo* 
ciation of ideas derived from hgbit* or a 
difpofition in xnpr imaginations to pafs 
from the idea of gae obje& tft &p idea of 
another which wp have fopqd to be its 
ufual attendant *, But fwrply nevf r before 
jvere fuch diffipuiriee raifcd p» a po»t fo 
plain,— If J wis to draw a flip Qf paper 

out of a wheel, where I knew ther* were 
more white than black papers, I Should in- 
tuitively fee, that there was a probability 
of drawing a white paper, and therefore 
fhould expeSl this ; and he who fhould 
make a myftery of fuch an expectation* or 
apprehend any difficulty in accounting for 
jt, would no t defer veto be ferioufly argued 
with. In like manner; if, out of awheel 

the 

* See Mr. Hume's PhUofpph^ai £%«, EJfry 
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the particular contents of which I am ig- 
norant of, I ffiouid draw a white paper a 
hundred "times together, I mould fee that 
it was probable, that it had hi it more 
white pipers than blatfc, and therefore 
fliould expetl: to dr&w a white pij5 er the 
next trial; There is rib rhdre difficulty in 
this eafe than in the former • and it is 
equally abfprd in bbtfi cafes t6 afcriDe the 
k*pt8ttifoh t hat to Moiektlge, bat to tn- 
Jtinft.*-~fht cafe ofxjur affuraticg df* tne 
laws of nature, aifar & we are igdoMfit 
of the caiife^ that operate in t&tufe, is 
tk&e&f thfc fame with this. An experi- 
ment which has ofieii fUcceeded, we ex- 
pert to rbcceed again; betaufe We pe'rc'elvS 
intuitively, that fuch a:conftancy of event 
muft proceed from fohtething in the cori- 
ftittttion of natural caufcs, difpoiing them 
to produce k -, nor will it be pofftble to 
deny this, t till it can be proved, that it i$ 
not a fir ft principle 6f reafon, that of 
every thing that comes to pafs there muft 
be fome account or caufe; of, that a cori- 
ftant re-cufrency of the fariie event is not 

C c 4 a fact 
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a fad: which requires any caufc— In 4 
word : We truft experience, and expeft 
that the future fhould refemble the paft 
in the courfe of nature, for the very fame 
reafon that, fuppofing ourfelves otherwifc 
in the dark, we fhould conclude that a 
dye which has turned an ace ofteneft in 
fqft trials is moftly marked with aces, and 
confequentiy fhould expe&, that it will 
go on to turn the fame number ofteneft in 
future trials, — Thfcgrpund of the expec- 
tation produced by experience being this, 
it is gbviou$ that it will always be weaker 
pr ftronger, in proportion to the greater 
or lefs cpnftancy and uniformity of our 
experience. Thus from the happening of 
^n event in every trial a million of times, 
we fjioujd conclude more confidently, 
that it will happen again the next trial, 
than if it had happened lefs frequently, 
or if in foipe of thefe inftances it had 
failed, The plain reafon is, that in the for- 
mer cafe it would appear that the caufes 
producing the event are probably of a 
ipore fixed nature, and lefs liable to b« 
j cofcntw 
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^ountera&ed by oppofite caufes. It rauft, 
however, be remembered, that the great- 
eft uniformity and frequency of experi- 
ence will not afford a proper^nw/J that an 
event will happen in a future trial, or 
even render it fo much as probable, that 
it will dtways happen in all future trials. 
—In order to explain this, let us fuppofe 
a folid which, for aught we knotf, may 
be conftituted in any one of an infinity 
of different ways, and that we can judge 
x>f it only from experiments made in 
throwing it. The oftener we fuppofe 
ourfelves to have feen it turn the fame 
face, the more we ihould reckon upon 
its turning the fame face, when thrown 
next. But though we knew, that it had 
turned the fame face in every trial a mil- 
lion of times, there would be no certain- 
ty* that it would turn this face again in 
any particular future trial, nor evep the 
leaft probability \ that it would never turn 
any other face. What would appear 
would be only, that it was likely, that it 
bad about a million and a half more of 

thefe 
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thefe fides than of all others * ; Of that 
its nature was fuch as difpofcd it to turn 
this fide oftener, in this proportion, thatt 

any 

• If any erne wants a fur ther Explication of What 
is here laid, let him confider, that as there is only a 
high probability^ not a certainty* tha^t the fuppofect 
folid, after turning the fame fide a million of times 
without once failing, would turn again this fide in the 
next trial, the probability muft be lefs, that it would 
turn this fide in two future trials, and ftill lets, that it 
Would do it in three future trials ; and thus, the pro- 
bability will decreafe continually as the nuniber of 
the fuppofed trials is increafed, till, at laft, it will 
become* an equal chance, and from thence pafs into 
an improbability. — This may be a little differently 
reprefented thus. Let a folid be fuppofed that ifas 
1,600,000 fides of the fame fort, to one of dtty othe* 
fort* There is a probability, that in a million of 
trials, fuch a folid would turn conftantly the feme 
fide. Such a fuppofftioh, therefore, would com- 
pletely account for this event, fuppofing it to happen \ 
end nothing further could> with reafon y b§ excluded 
from it. But, there is an infinity of other fuppO- 
fitions that will aMb account for it, of Whifth the 
. particular fuppofitk>» that it has no fides of aity 
other fort, and that, therefore, it will never turn 
any other, is only one. Againft the truth, therefore, 
of this particular fuppofeioft, there" ffluft 6e, in the 
curcunaftanccs of igaorance above feippofed, At 
greateft probability* 
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any other ; not that it had no other fides, 
or that it would never turn any others. 
In reality, there would be the greateft 
probability againft this. — Thefe obferva- 
tions are applicable, in the exa&eft man- 
ner, to what pafles in the courfe of na- 
ture, as far as experience is our guide. 
Upon obferving, that any natural event 
has happened often or invariably, we 
have only reafon to expert that it will 
happen again, with an affurance propor~ 
tioned to the frequency of our obferva- 
tions. But, we hwc no atjblute proof thzt 
it will happen again in any particular fu- 
ture trial ; nor the leaft reafon to believe 
that it will always happen *. For aught 

we 

* In an effay publifhed in vol. 5 <jd of" the Pbilofo- 
fbical Tranfa3ions 9 what is faid here and in the Jaft 
note, is proved by mathematical demonstration, and 
a method fhewn of determining the exa& probability 
of all conclufione founded on induction.-*— —This 
is plainly a curious and important problem, and it 
has fa near a relation to the fubjed of this ditferta- 
tion, that it will be proper juft to mention the reftiks 
of the folution of it in a few particular cafes. 

Suppofe, 1/?, all we know of an event to-be, tliat 
k be® happened ten times without failing, and that 

v it 
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we khow, there may be occafions on which 
it will fail, and fecrct caufes in the frame 

of 

h is inquired, what reafon we (hall hare for thinking 
ourfelves right, if we judge, that the probability of its 
happening in a (ingle trial, lies fomewhere between 
fixteen to one and two to one.— The anfwer is, 
that the chance for being right, would be .5013, or 
very nearly an equal chance.— -Take next, the par- 
ticular cafe mentioned above, and fuppo{e 9 that a 
Jblid or dye, of whofe number of fides and conftitu- 
tion we know nothing, except from experiments 
made in throwing it, has turned conftantly the fame 
face in a million of trials. — In thefe circumftances, 
it would be impr$baUe 9 that it had lefs than 1,400,000 
more of thefe fides or faces than of all others ; and it 
would be a\(o improbabie 9 that \thaAab$ve 1,600,000 
more. The chance for the latter is .4647, and for 
the former .4895. There would, therefore, be no 
reafon for thinking, that it would never turn any 
other fide. On the contrary, it would be likely that 

this would happen in 1,600,000 trials In like 

manner, with refped to any event in nature, fuppofe 
the flowing of the tide, if it has flowed at the end of a 
certain interval a million of times, there would be the 
probability exprefled by .5105, that the odds for its 
flowing again at the ufual period was greater than 
1,400,000 to 1, and theprobabilityexprefledby.5352, 
that the odds was lefs than 1,600,000 to one. 

Such are the conclufions which uniform experience 
warrants.-— What follows is a fpecimen of the ex- 

pe&ationS) 



I 
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of things which fometimes may counteradi 

thofc by which it is produced. 

But 

pe&ations, which It is reafonable to entertain in the 
cafe of interrupted or variable experience.— —If we 
know no more of an event than that it has happened 
ten times in eleven trials, and failed once, ami we 
fhould conclude from hence, that the probability of its 
happening in a {ingle trial lies between the odds of 
nine to one, and eleven to one, there would be twelve 
to onz againji being right. — If it has happened a hun- 
dred times, and failed ten times, there would alfo be 
the odds of near three to one again/i being right in 
fuch a conclufion.— If it has happened a thoufand 
times and failed a hundred, there would be an odds 
for being right of a little more than two to one. And, 
fuppofing the fame ratio preferved of the number of 
happenings to the number of failures, and the fame 
guefs made, this odds will go on increafing for ever, 
as the number of trials is increafed, — He who would 
fee this explained and proved at large may confult the 
eflay in the Philofophical Tranfaftions, to which I 
have referred ; and alfo the fupplement to it in the 
54th volume. — The fpecimen now given is enough 
to {hew how very inaccurately we are apt tofpeakand 
judge on this fubje&, previoufly to calculation. See 
Mr. Hume's Eflay on Miracles, p. 1 75,176, &V. ajid 
Dr. Campbell's Eflay, Se&. 2d, p. 35.— »— It alfo 
demonftrates, that the order of events in nature it 
derived from permanent caufes eftabliihed by an in-* 

telligpnt 



r 
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Hot to fay no more at prdent of tb& 
Let us, in the next pkee, eoofidfer what 
is the ground of the regard we pay to 
human teftimony. — We may, I think, fee 
plainly, that it is not experience only ^ 
meaning, all along, that kind of expe- 
rience to which we owe our expectation; 
of natural events, the caufe* of which arc 
unknown to us. Were thi* the cafe* 
the regard we ought to pay to ttrf&memy, 
would be in proportion to the number of 
inftances, in which we have found, that 
it has given us right information*, com** 
pared with thofe in which* ir has decent 
us; and it might he calculated in tfie 
fame manner with the regard due to any 
conclufions derived from induction. But 
this is by no means the truth* One: 

ad ion, 

tell igejit Being in tbe conftitution of nature, and'not 
from any of the powers of chance. And it further 
proves, that fo far is it from being trOe, that tbe 
underftanding is not the faculty which teaches us to 
rely on experience, that it is capable of determining, 
in all cafes, what conclufions ought to be drawn fronr 
it, and what prcctfe degree of confidence fhould be 
placed in it. 
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a&teifc ov one converfetioa with a man, 
nay coavinjee ua of his integrity, and 
ioduce u^ to believe his telHmony, though 
we had never, in a fingte inftance, ex- 
perienced his veracity. His manner of 
telling his. ftory, its being cosrobor ated 
by other teftiraoay, and various particu- 
lars in the nature and) circumftances o£ 
it> may fatisfy us that it muft be true. 
We feel ia ourfelves that a regard to truth 
is. ope principle in human nature; and we 
know, that there muft be fuch a principle 
in every reasonable being, and that there 
is a neceflary repugnancy between theper*- 
ception of moral diftindtions and deliberate 
falfehood. To this, chiefly, is owing the- 
credit we give to human teftimony. And 
from hence in particular, muftbederived 
our belief of veracity in the Deity..-— It 
might be. fhewji here in many ways, that 
there isagreat difference between thecon- 
vi&ion produced by teftimony f and the con- 
virion produced by experience. But I will 
content myfelf with juft taking notice, 
that the one is capable of being carried 
1 much, 
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much higher than the other. When any 
events, in the courfe of nature, have often 
happened, we are fure, properly, of no- 
thing but the part fadt. Nor, I think, is 
there in general, antecedently to their 
happening, any comparifon between the 
afiurance we have that they will happen, 
and that which we have of many fads the 
knowledgeof which wederive from tefti- 
mony. For example; we are not fo 
certain that the tide will go on to ebb and 
flow, and the fun to rife and fet in the 
manner they have hitherto done, a year 
longer, aswe are that there has been fuch 
a man ^Alexander, or fuch anempire as 
the Roman *. 

From 

* It might have been added here, as another ob- 
servation of confiderabie importance, that the great- 
eft part of what is commonly called experience is 
merely the report of teftimony. ** Out own expe- 
" rience (fays an excellent writer) reaches around, 
«« and goes back but a little way; but theexperienaf 
" of others, on which wc chiefly depend, is derived 
" to us wholly from teftimony." Dr. Adamis Ejfaj 
in Miracles, p. 5th. —-In proportion, therefore, 
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From thefeobfervationsitfollows, that 
to ufe tejiimony to prove a miracle implies 
no abfurdity. It is not ufing ^feebler ex- 
perience to overthrow another of the fame 
kind, which is Jlronger : But, ufing an 
argument to eftablifli an event, which 
yields a direft and pofitive proof, and is 
capable of producing the ftrongeft con- 
viction to overthrow another founded on 
different principles, and which, at beft, 
can prove no more than that, previoufly 
to the event, there would have appeared 
1 to us a prefumption againft its happening. 

What I now mean will be greatly con- 
firmed byobferving, that a miracle cannot, 
with ftridt propriety, be ftyled an event 
contrarytoexperience. This isthefecond 
of the affertions in Mr. Hume's argument, 
which I have before mentioned, and to 

D d which 

as we weaken the evidence of teftimony, we weaken 
alfo that of experience $ and in comparing them we 
ought in reafon to oppofe to the former only what 
'remains of the latter after that part of it which is 
derived from the former, that is, after much the 
sreateft part of it is deduced. 
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which there is,, I think, reafon toobjefl. A 
miracle is more properly an event different 
from experience than contrary to it. Were 
I to fee a tempeft calmed inftantaneoufly 
by the word of a man, all my paft experi* 
ence would remain the fame ; and were I 
to affirm that I faw\vhat was contrary to 
it> I could only mean, that I faw what I 
never before had any experience of. la 
like manner ; was I to be afTured by eye 
witneffes that, on a particular occasion, 
fome event, different from theufualcourfe ■ 
ofthings, hadhappened, teftimony,iQthis • 
cafe, would afford direct and peremptory 
evidence for the fa£t+ But what informa- 
tion would experience give ? I t would 
only tell me what happened on other oo 
cafions, and in other inftances. Its evi- 
dence, therefore, would be entirely nega- 
tive *• It would afford no proper proof 
that the event did not happen, for it can 
be no part of any one's experience, that 
% the courfe of nature will continue always 

the 

• Sec Dr. Adams's £Ja}> p. 91—24. ad Edit. 
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the fame.— It cannot then be proper to 
aflert (as Mr. Hume \ does) that, in every 
cafe of a jjikacle fupported by teftimony, 
there is i conteft of two oppofite experi- 
ences, the ftrongeft of .which ought al- 
ways to determine our judgments. 

But this leads me to take notice of 
the fundamental error in this argument : 
an error which, I fancy, every perfon 
muft be fenfible of when it is mentioned, 
and for the fake of pointing out which 
chiefly this differtation is written.— The 
error I mean is contained in the aflertion, 
that " if, previoufly to an event, there 
\ was a greater probability againji its 
happening, than there is for the truth 
of the teftimony endeavouring to ef- 
tablifh it, the former deftroys the lat- 
" ter, and renders the event unlikely to 
** have happened in proportion to its fu- 
<c periority." That this is a fundamen- 
tal point in Mr. Humes objedtion muft 
be apparent to thofe who have con- 

D d 2 fidered 

f Eflby tn Miracles, p. S79. 
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fidered it. By the conteft between two 
oppofite experiences in miraculous fa<5ts 
fupported by teftimony, the greateft 
of which always deftroys the other as 
far as its force goes •, he cannot confif- 
tently mean any thing but this. One of 
the oppofite experiences muft be that 
which acquaints us with the courfe of 
nature, andbywljich, as before explained* 
it is rendered probable in proportion to 
the number of inftances in which an 
event has happened, that it will happen 
in future trials. The other muft be that 
from whence the credit we give to tefti- 
mony is derived, which, according to Mr. 
Hume, being our obfervation of the ufual 
conformity of fadts to the reports of wit- 
nefles, makes it probable that any event 
reported by witnefles has happened, in 
proportion to what we have experienced 
of this conformity. Now, as in the cafe 
of miraculous fadts thefe probabilities 
oppoie one another, and the greateft, 
according to Mr. Hume, muft be the firft, 
becaufe the experience which produces it 

is 
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is conftant and invariable; it follows, 
that there muft be always a great overba- 
lance of evidence againfl; their reality. He 
fecms to lay it down as a general maxim, 
that if it is more improbable that any 
fa£t fhould have really happened, than 
• that men fhould either deceive or be de- 
ceived, it fhould be rejected by us. — But, 
it muft be needlefsto take any pains to 
fhew, that the turning point in Mr. 
Hume's argument is that which I have 
mentioned; or, in otherwords, the prin- 
ciple, that no teftimony fhould engage 
our belief, except the improbability ' in 
the falfehood of it is greater than that in 
the event which it attefts *. 

In order to make it appear that this is 
an error, what I defire may be cohfidered 

D d 3 is, 

* Let it be remembered, that the improbability of 
event here mentioned, muft mean the improbability* 
which we fhould have feen there was of its happening 
independently of any evidence for it, or, previoufly 
to the evidence of teftimony informing us that it has 
happened. No' other improbability can be meant. 
becaufe the wholq difpute is about the improbability 
that remains after the evidence of teftimony given 
for the event. 
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is, the degree of improbability which 
there is againft almoft all the moil com- 
mon fadts, independently of the evidence 
of teftimony for them. la many cafes 
of particular hiftories which are immedi- 
ately believed upon the flighteft teftimo- 
ny, there would have appeared to us, pre- 
vioufly to this teftimony, an improbabi- 
lity of almoft infinity to one againft their 
reality, a& any one muft^perceive, whe 
will think how fure he is of the falfehood 
of all fafts that have no evidence to fuj*- 
port them, or which he has only imagined 
to himfelf. It is then very common for 
the flighteft teftimony to overcome an 
almoft infinite improbability. 

To make this more evident : Let u* 
fuppofe, that teftimony informed xjs 
rightly ten times to one in which it de- 
ceived us ; and that there was nothing to 
direct our judgments concerning the re- 
gard due towitnefles, befides the degree Jof 
conformity which we have experienced in 
paft events to fcheir reports., In this cafe, 

thera 
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Mb 

there would be the probability of ten to 
one for the reality of every faft fupported 
by teftimony* Suppofe then that it in- 
forms me of the fuccefs of a perfon in an 
affair, againft the fuccefs of which there 
was the probability of a hundred to one, 
or of any other event previoufly improba- 
ble in this proportion. I afk, What, on 
this fuppofition, would be, on the whole 
the probability that the event really hap- 
pened ? Would the right way of com- 
puting be, to compare* the probability of 
the truth of the teftimony with the pro- 
bability that the event would not hap- 
pen, and to reject the event with a con- 
fidence proportioned to the fuperiority of 
the latter above the former ? This Mr. 
Hume diredts ; but certainly contrary to 
all reafon.— <The truth is, that the tef- 
' timony wouldgive the probability of ten 
to one to the event, unabated by the fup- 
pofcd probability againft it. And one 
reafon of this is, that the very experience 
which teaches us to give credit to tefti- 
mony, is an experience by which we have 

D i 4 found, 
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found, that it has informed us rightly 
concerning fa&s, in which there would 
have appeared to us, previoully, a great 
improbability. 

But to be yet more explicit ; Let us 
fuppofe the event reported by testimony 
to be, that a particular fide of a die was 
thrown twice in two trials, and that the 
testimony is of fuch a nature that it has 
as often informed us wrong as right. In 
this cafe there would plainly be an equal 
chance for the reality of the event, though 
previoufly, there was the probability 
of thirty-five to one againft it : And 
every one would fee, that it would be 
abfurd to fay, that there being fb confi- 
derable a probability againft the event, 
and no probability at all for the truth of 
the teftimony; or, that having had much 
more frequent experience that two trials 
have not turned up the fame face of a 
die, than of the conformity of fadts to 
the fuppofed teftimony, therefore, no 

regard is due to the teftimony. An 

evidence 
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evidence that is often connected with, 
truth, though not oftener than with falfe- 
hood, is real evidence, and deferves re- 
gard. To rejedt fuch evidence would be 
to fall often into error, whatever improba- 
bilities may attend the^vents to which it is 
applied; and to afiert the contrary, would 
be to aflert amanifeft contradiction. 

The end of a news-paper confines it, in 
a great meafure, to the relation of fuch 
fadts as 'are uncommon, Suppofe that it 
reports truth only twice in three times, 
and that there are nine fuch uncommon 
fafts reported by it as, that a certain per- 
fbn is alive in his hundredth year, that 
another was ftruck dead by lightning, or 
that a woman has been delivered of three 
children at a birth j Would it be right to 
rejedt all thefe fa&s, becaufe more extra- 
ordinary than the report of falfehood by 
the news-paper ? To fay this, would be 
to fay, that what, by fuppolition, re- 
ports truth Jix tipies in nine, does not 
report truth once in nine times. 

But 
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But let us take a higher cafe of this 
kind. The improbability of drawing a 
tottery in any particular afiignecf manner, 
independently of the evidence of teftimo- 
ny, or of our own fenfes, acquainting us 
that it has bfeen drawn in that manner, 
is fuch a$ exceeds all conception *. And 
yet the moil common teftimony is fuffi- 

cient 

* This improbability is as the number of different 
ways which there are of drawing the lottery; or, as 
the number of permutations which a number of 
things, equal to that of the tickets in the lottery, ad- 
mits of. In a lottery, therefore, of 50,000 tickets, 
this improbability is exprefled by the proportion of 
1x2x3x4x5x6, &c. continued to 50,000 to one. 
Or, it is the fame with that of drawing fuch a lottery 
exactly in the order of the numbers, firft 1, then 2, 
and fo on to the laft. Moft perfons will fcarcely be 
able to perfuade themfelves, that this is not an abfo- 
lute impoffibility ; and yet in truth, it is equally 
poffible, and was beforehand equally probable with 
that very way in which, after drawing the lottery, 
we believe it has been Jrawn : And what is fimilar 
. to this is true of almoft every thing that can be offered 
to our aflent, independently of any evidence for it ; 
and particularly, of numberlefs facts which are th$ 
objects of teftimony, and which are continually be,. 
Jiefed, without t{ie leaft hefitation^ upon its authority. 
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cicnt to put us out of doubt about it. 
Suppofe here a perfon was to rejeft the 
evidence offered him on the pretence* 
that the improbability of the falfehood of 
it- is almoft infinitely kfs than that of the 
event * ; or, fuppofe, that univerfdly a 
perfon was to reject all accounts which 

he 

* The falfe principle, which is the foundation of 
this method of reafoning, has been too eafily received. 
Several confiderable Writers, as well as Mr. Hume, 
fecm to have been deceived by it. Had riot this been*. 
in fome degree, true of evenDr.Camphell, he would 
perhaps have exprefled himfelf differently in fome 
parts of the firft and fixth fe&ions of the firft part of 
his vety judicious diflertation before mentioned. In 
the cafe he fuppofe^, of the lofs of a- paflage boat 
which had croffed a river two thoufand- times fafdy ; 
it is plain, that an evidence of much lefs weight than 
the probability, that an experiment which had fuc- 
ceeded two thoufand times will fucceed the next time 
would be fuffitient tovconvince us of the reality of the 
event. Any report that ha& been* ofteher found to bid 
true than falfe would engage belief, tho' the con- 
viction we fhould have had,. fuppofing.no fuch re- 
port, that the event did not happen, would have been 
much ftrorjger than any that the report itfelf is* 
capable of producing. Th* reafon cf this has been 
*%Oed aboye, 
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he reads or hears of fadts which are more 
uncommon, than it is that he fhould read 
or hear what is falfe : What would be 
thought of fuch a perfon ? How foon 
would he be made to fee and acknow- 
ledge his miftake ? 

In the cafe I have mentioned of a news- 
paper fuppofed to report truth twice in 
three times, the odds of two to one, would 
overcome the odds of thoufands to one. 
This is no more than faying, that an evi- 
dence which, in cafes where there were 
great odds againft an event, has been 
found true twice in three times, is true in 
fuch cafes twice in three times, and com- 
municates the probability of 2 to i to the 
event to which it is applied. Every one 
will fee that this is an affertion foplainly 
true as to.be trifling j and yet the principal 
part of what I am here afferting may be 
reduced to it. — The previous improbabi- 
lity of moft common fads, that is, the 
improbability we fhould fee to be in them 
were they unconnected with all evidence 

for 
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for them, is, I have obferved, very' great. 
We have, generally, found teftimony 
right, when applied to fuch fa£ts. It is 
therefore reafonable to give credit to it 
when fo applied, though not fo likely to , 
be true as it was that the fadts {hould not 
happen : And faying this, is only faying, 
that an evidence generally right ought to 
be received as being fo, notwithftanding 
improbabilities by which we have found ' 
it not to be afFedted ; I will add, and by 
which too we know that it is its Jiaturc 
not to be affe&ed. 

What has been laft faid requires expla- 
nation ; and it will be proper to dwell a 
little upon it, in order more fully to fhew 
the nature of hiftorical evidence, and the 
reafon and truth of all I have faid con- 
cerning it. — What I defire may be here 
attended to is chiefly the following afler- 
tion, " that improbabilities as fuch do not 
" leflen the capacity of teftimony to re- 
" port truth/' — The only caufes of falfe- 
hood in teftimony are the intention to de- 
ceive, and the danger of being deceived. 

Setting 
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Setting afide the former, let us, for the 
lake of greater precifion, confine our views 
at prefent to the latter, or fuppofe a cafe 
where there are no motives to deceive, 
and where therefore the only fource of 
tais-information from teftimony is the 
danger of being deceived. Let us like- 
wife fuppofe that this danger is fuch as 
makes teftimony liable to be wrong once 
in ten times. Now, I fay, that fuch tefti- 
mony would communicate its own pro- 
bability to every event reported by it of 
which fenfe is equally a judge, whether 
the odds againft that event, or the previ- 
ous improbability in it is more or lefs.-*- 
For inftance. A perfon, who in the dark 
fhould take a black-ball out of a heap of 
67 white-balls, and 33 black, would do 
what there were the odds of two to one 
againft his doing. He, therefore, wha 
fhould report this, would report an event 
which was improbable as two to one; and 
, a perfon who fhould affirm that there was 
rio improbability to be removed by the 
report, would affirm a palpable falfehood. 
Now, to this fait, the teftimony I have 

fuppofed, 
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fuppofed, would give the probability of 
nine to one, notwithstanding its previous 
improbability. Such a teftimony would 
do the fame if its report was, that a 
black-ball had been in. the fame manner 
taken out of a heap containing 90 white* 
balls and ten black, or 99 white and onp 
black. That is j it would afford equal 
evidence whether the improbability of the 
event was 2 to 1, 10 to 1, or 99 to u 
-—The like will appear, if we iuppofe the 
reports of fuch a teftimony applied to the 
particular faces thrown with a fet of dies. 
It would make no difference, whether its- 
reports were applied to the faces thrown 
with a fet of dies of 6 fides or a thoufand 
fides, or to any different' faces thrown 
with them, or any coincidence of faces. 
Suppofing any confiderable number of 
fuch reports, the nature of the thing im- 
plies, that an equal proportion of them 
would be found to be true in either cafej 
becaufe, by fuppofition, however differ 
rent the improbabilities are, the only 
caufe of mis-information, namely, the 
danger of a deception of the fejifes, does 
2f not 
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not operate more in one cafe than in the 
other. — In other words. The impro- 
babilities I mean, being no hindrance to 
the perceptions of fenfe, make no oppo- 
fition to the teftimony of a witneis who 
reports honeftly from fenfe ; and, there- 
fore, faying that fuch a teftimony, tho' 
the probability of its own truth is but 
9 to i, will overcome equally an impro- 
bability of 2.to i, io to r, or gg to I, 
is no more than faying, that it is equally 
an over-match for any one of a number 
of things, by which it is not oppofed. — 
In fliort. Testimony is truly no more 
than Sense at fecond-hand: and im- 
probabilities, in the circumftances now 
fuppofed, can have no more efrec"t. on 
the evidence of the one, than on the 
evidence of the other. 

It is obvious that fimilar obfervations 
might be made on the other caufe which I 
have mentioned of falfehood in teftimony. 
If in any cafe it cannot be fuppofed that a 
withefs is deceived, his report will give an 
z event 
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event that, precif? degree of probability 
which there is of his not intending to , 
deceive, be the event what it will. 

A due attention to thefe obfervations 
will, I think, fhew the reafonof the little 
effedtwhich, in numberlefs inftances, very 
great previous improbabilities have, when 
fet againft the weakeft direct teftimony. 
No one can. be at a lofs to account for 
this where Jie has the evidence offenjk* 
It appears tliat there is no greater diffi- 
culty in accounting for it, where we havft 

the evidence of teftimonyl f 

■ » » ■ • ... 1 j • ■ . 

It fhould be remembered, that nothing 
I have faid implies, that improbabilities 
ought never to have ainy influence .on 
our opinion of teftimony, Improbabilir>> 
ties, I have obferved,* as fuch> do not: 

affedt the capacity of teftiniony to report' 

« .,.-, ••.,•* • ., 

truth. They have no direft andneceflaryl 
operation upon it, and fhould not be con^ 
fidered as a counter-pvidence invalidating, 
in proportion to their degree, its reports. 
•But tho* this is true, it by no meaps 

£ e follows,, 
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fallows, that they may not in: thirty df- 
cumffances iffe6K the credit of feffintowy, 
or caufc urttf queftidn its veracity; Tlfcy 
have fometimes this cfFedt on even the * 
reports of fenfe, and, therefore, may alfb 
on the reports of teftimony. This will 
happen, firft, when they are of fuch a 
nature as to carry the Appearance of im- 
ppjfibilities. Every fuch appearance is in- 
deed properly a counter-evidence; and 
teftimony, when applied in fiich circum- 
ftances, cannot gain credit any furthet 
than there is a greater probability of its 
truth, than there is of the impoffibility of 

~r:' - the 

* Were we to fee any thing very ftrange and inert-* 
dible, it would be natural at firft to doubt whether 
our eyesf did riot deceit us. But if it appeared to us 
repeatedly, and for a leiigth of time, and others faw 
the fame, we fliould ibon be as well convinced of its 
reality, as of any. other obje& of fenfe. — The like 
is true in the cafe tftejlirriony. If any thfng reported 
to us is fo ftraftge that we cannot truft any fingle 
witnefs fo far as to tfetieve it, the agreement of a 
number of independent witneiTes may produce fuch 
an increafe of evidence, as {hall leave, no more 
poflibility of douKtirlg about it than if we dad been 
Ourfefafcs tyitnefles of it. 
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thefadt. Thusr if I was to hear a report, 
that a perfon was in one place at a time 
when I apprehended him to be in ano~ 
tier, I could not give my aflent till it ap- 
peared, that I had lefs reafon for think- 
ing myfelf right in this apprehenfion, 
than for believing the report. The 
fame is true in all cafes where (eem- 
ing impoffibilities or inconfiftencies are 
reported. But, between impossibilities and 
improbabilities, however apt we may be 
to confound them, there is an infinite 
differences and no conclufion can be 
drawn from the one to the other. There 
are few of the moft incredible fads that 
can, with any reafpn, be called impoj/ible* 
With refpeft to miracles, particularly, 
there are no arguments which have a 
tendency to prove this concerning them ; 
or vtefe it even true, tha^ there are fuch 
arguments, their utmoft effefl:, agreeably 
to the obfervatfon juft made, would be, 
not to (kftroy the evidence of chriftianity, 
but to counter-balance it; and there might 
be ftill' reafon to believe duiftianity, 

E e 2 unlefs 
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unlets it appeared that their force was 
fuch as to outweigh the force of .the 
evidence for it. Teftimony fometkpes 
has coflyipced men of fa#s which they 
judged to be impofliblej that is, it has 
convinced them that .they were, wrong in 
this opinion. KindHng fpirits by a touch 
from, ice would appear, to a common 
perfon, impoflibje. The evidence of 
fenfe, however; would immediately con- 
vince him of the contrary ; and from the 
preceding reafonif>g, I think, it appears, 
that there is nothing which fej^ is 
capable of proving that teftimoi^ma|r 
not affo prove. . 



v •• • \ f 



But, Secondly, The chief realon of the 
effect of improbabilities on our regard to 
teftimony is, their tendency to influence 
the principles of deceit in the human mind. 
They have oftbemfelves> I have faid, no 
effect on the perceptions of fenfe, \and 
therefore none on any faithful reports 
from fenfe. They ma v, however* ,^fl& 
percehed, lead us to queftion the faith- 

. . .; fulnefs 
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* 

fulriefcrof a report, andgivejuft ground 

« 

to fufpedfc a defign to lyiifreprefent or 
exaggerate. A given probability of- tefti- 
mony bommuriicates'itfelf always entire 
to ah event; but an event may bef of 
fuch a 'nature * as to lead us : fo*~ ; doubt, 
whether there is that probability* 00 riot. 
—My meaning here will bee^feined by 
the following confiderations. 

.: j -JWhenever ^^.any'pafticjriaramproHibrli- 
tias appear, or a. fadt hasan^ thing of the 
aifrof the;marvell<Jus,, tHft paflic»3:aare iiev 
ceflarilyij engaged;: -and; we know* that a 
tscnptatiQn to decefrecfekss.pkqe in order 

to. draw attention iandstoitQYtonfler;. .On , 
the. contrary ; . wKefl < ft ife& is fuch <*& 'hot 
atj^ll XO'SnterfftvAte ^/giw>ny robiu for 
imagining that men can intend deceit, we 
immediately betie&clt^ without minding 
any prfiviousimprpbabilities. It isibrthfc 
rcafoB* that we eafily believe any fibr y of 
a scsamon nature^however complicated, 
tho'improbable, when' the fupportof teC- 
tiiijpny is tabeafroro Jt«p almoft as infini- 

.::> Ec 3 ty 
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ty to one* But when a iiory is tp!4 U5 f 
which is attended with anyckcumftOTces 
not common, or. in any way calculated 4q 
produce furprize, we place ourfelves on 
our guard, and very re^ibnahly give our 
afleat wi^h caution,, bfcaufewe fee that in 

this cafe there is r€K>m&rfear}]^^beofier 
ration of the principles of deceit.— -7!bu&* 

were we to rc^i)?ftaft»e3^nt^f**vw*r 
ber 1 500 was thejir/l drawn in a lottery, 
we flioujd immediately believe itf 4>ut 
were we to hear that number 1 yras atiie 
^?/^ drawn, we ihoutd hefitate and rioirbt, 
thodgh the improbability of the evoit 
gives no **»e waftm tforiiefitati<toli> the 
one .cafe than the other ; it being cer«? 
f airily no more unlikely, that number * 
ihauid bej#ry?drftwn> than number 1500, 

Were we fur e in inftancesof this kind, 
thattheftorywhicbfur prizes, andtheftory 
which does not futfprfee, came to us from 
perfonswho had no more thought of de- 
ceiving ip one cafe than in the other, we 
fhould in both cafes giv^our aflenf with 

P<p4 
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<equgl xqsi&nefsj andit,^o«W fee yjire&foftr 
oble to dQftJ&erwife. Far intaccj ,wer$ 
a pet&a to ,tell us *h*it, io ,paflii\gith£Q 
jGuilciljaillfit^he time «f drawing a lottery, 
1# happened to hear his age, the efay jq£ 

the month, Mdth^4a^jqf^eye^rdrAwa 
together, we jfliQUd/caic^lyibdiew him, 
though, we Jcoow jthat ihe was not more 
unlikely to hear thefe aumhers drayn, 
than any other particular numbers. But 
if the fapieperfon was only to tell ua the 
numbers themfelv.es, and the co-inci- 
dence which ileikes us was entirely our 
owji difcovery, we fhould have juft the 
fame reafon for believing his account, as 
if thece had been no fuch co-incidence. 
In like manner ; if before the beginning 
of drawing a lottery, \ye fuppofe a wager 
laid in a company, that a particulars um,- 
berihaUbetfiril drawn, andifaftepv^rds, 
one who only knows of tl\e wqger, with- 
outbeing any way interested in it, Jhould v 
come and report to {he company thatJie 
iiad heard that very number viirlj drawn, 
lie wowid not ^afiiy-gagi «edit. But if 

E e 4 a ftran- 
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a Granger, ignorant of the wager," was td 
come accidentally, and to make* the ; fame 
report, he would be believed. The rea- 
f0& is obvious: It would appear that pro- 
bably the laft of thefe reporters liad no- 
thing- but the reality of the fa<9f to lead 
him to report this dumber *athe&- than 
any other $ whereas the contrary should 
appear to be true of the otherv- ' i 



^Ai 
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Thefe obfervatioas may be applied to 
€very cafe in which hiftorical evidence is 
concerned* .A given force of teftimony 
mever wants ability to produce belief pro- 
portioned to ft s degree ; b ut the fi tuation 
of . .reporters -and the circumftances of 
tfaSk&may be fuch as may render us doubt- 
ful whether that given force is really ap*- 
pUed. As far as it appears that there is 
no ground for any doubts of this, kind, 
we are equally forced to believe in all 
cafes. Were we even to receive an ac- 
count that a lottery had been drawn in 
the very order of the numbers, in a 
manner which gave us as little reafon to 

iufj>e# 
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fufpfeft the danger of miftake and; deceit, 
as.fthensis when ^e ire informed jlsbat it 
has-been drawn in any other (kdef^wc 
flioidd bcx4>liged : Jtogiyeour aflcnt. 

: . 1 .* , rJ .* V . 1 ■ • • . ' ^ • • ' — • ■ - J . j • ■ • * \ ■ 

scAU that fejeJ^eco here afferted iaay, be 
justly gppUed.to.tfee >cafe of miracles f e? 
ported fey (eftiiaftBy-r-PacomnaOo. fa&s, 
■4t'fitsk» : arenotJeisf'/Ubje^ to. ^ej.^Qg- 

ju&nqs* pffeKj& ffcm .the'snftft^jrdiAaTjr. 
Jt; J&zgS^CPflipe.tent Ajudge, for inftance, 
<>f a^tia/i. eight feef- high, 4$ of ft-.raaik£ve 
or, £* .4?et high,* jffld; of tte. reftorat&n of 
#.wi$ei$d ligdj) q$d&e i&fta^taneausGtire 
©frfrjjifcafe , r : fy^ipppJopg a , wprd, . m of 
thjSjaflapiqtation-oC^ lirnb, $>r tl»^rfedual 
.surp of a difeafc bj* the u£e of toipdkiofea : 
Al^rymf^toB^M^s tobe;rfikrted 
ix>.u$ by j ey ^ and ear- witneffes, ,whd ap~ 
peafej^/ifl p^ore .ft^xwft deceit thso: p$rr 
fp^s c fi»rgeneral ,dqjvhfn they, rej#$. any 
thing pf a common nature, we j(hould be 
luideqa neeefl]ty of believing thejn.*-<-In 
particular j were there no more reafon to 
gueftioji the fincerity of the Apoftles 

■«..■•■ <• ■■ - when 
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when they tell us, that they &w Jefus 
perform his wonderfid works, that *hey 
converted with hfro iamiiiaiiy for many 
days after his refiuwfl&og, that far .a£» 
cended to heaven before their eyes, and 
that afterwards, in coniequence o£i>e- 
ing endued w&fr pemer-frvm m &gh % 
agreeably to his proraife, thpy waif 
about through gll -the World preaching 
the doarine of eternal life through * $im, 
and -converting tnpa from idolatry and 
v vicey God himfelf beaming Wkrieft with 
them fy divers miracks, and wonders, 
end gtfti of the Hofy Gbo/t *V tyere 
there, I fay, no morejeafon to queftion 
the hopefty of the Apoftks when they 
deliver this part of their hiftory, than 
when they give an account of -the affirirs 
x>f the Jews and Romans, of the' igno- 
minious fufferings and crucifixion of 
thrift under Filiate, of Peter's deniffl, |u- 
das's treachefy, and other events of a fi- 
miiar rifcftire, we flioold be oWigcd alike 

; -- ' to 

• * 

* • 

* #eb.ii. 4,~~Rom. xv, 18, 19, 
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to receive both. This, indeed, feems to 
me to be nearly the truth -j-. The extra- 
ordinary fadtsthey relate are To blended 
with the common, and told with fo much 
of the appearance of a like ardefs fimpli- 
city in both cafes, as has, I think, a 
ftrong-teQdeisicy to imprcfs an attentiy* 
andiiyipfr,tial naind, \ 

1 

f " The Gofpels and th^ A&s afford us the fame 
k hrftoricalevidenceof the miracles of Chrift and the 
« c Apoftles, as of the common matters related in 

* thertu ^f his irideed cotifd ndthzve been affirmed 
« by any reafonable man, if the authors afihefe 
*« hooks, }ike many other biftpri^s^ad appeared *o 
iC aim at an eniertftining meaner of writuig ? thp 9 
** thsy.had in .their works interfperfed .miracles at 
«* proper diftances and on proper occafions. Thefe 
« might hare animated a-dull relation, amnfed the 
** repd^r^»nri^g>g^his^ttPoticm.^Buttbe/aiJb f 
" both n^wjulous ;.*nd mt,\ir?l \a fwitfure, are re- 
" lated 19 plain unadorned narratives $ and both of 
<5 them appear in all refpe&s to Hand upon the fame 

* foot of hiftoricsl eyidence," ito/rr'x Analogy 
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Qf'tbr Cre&hiUtyvf Miractes r and the 
Force of tfeftimony when employed, to 
prove them. 

^•*t» ■ •■*'i* ■'* . «*■ '■ ■ i ' ; ' t * *■.'• '• - 

I .*f has, I hope, teen fufliciently p.rbved 
;J|, ,ki the lafl (edlion^that jfte influence of 
: improbabilitiefcon hiftorical evidence is by 
cafrttiefchs Aicfr'asMrl Hunie afi%t$; and 
tHat^h ; e^.c£lnH5tWe jftiV fubb incfedjbiUty . 
^Iq miracles as renders them incapable of 
. )?eing ployed by teftiaiony. Wehaveieen 
.that teftimony is continually overcoming 
greater improbabilities /than thoffcof its 
own falfehpod, arid that, like' the evii- 
dence offenfe, the capacity of doing this 
is implied in its very nature,*— -The ejec- 
tion therefore, grounded on the fuppofed 
abfurdity of trufting a feebler experience 
in oppofition to a ftronger, or of believ- 
ing 
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ing teftimony, when it reports fads 
more improbable and extraordinary than 
falfehood and deception, is fallacious. 
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I muft add what, deferv.es, particular 
notice, that what has be^n (aid fhews u$ 
that Mr fc Hume's argument would, prow 
nothing even tho' one <& the, principle* 
before oppofed were granted, namely*, 
that we derive our regard to teftimony 

from Experience in the fame manner 

* «... 

with oiir affurance of the laws "arid courfe 
ofnaturtJ." "' ,r 

<" * • . • ■ , . \ . .... .*,.'•. 

' It isf not neceflafy to the purpofc of 
this Diflertation that I fhould proceed any 
furth&v J -1?he improbability,; however, 
attending miracles being a point that 
ftrorigly ^afffafifcs the friindsdf many perfons, 
1 cannot- ft&periterirtg a little further into 
tht/ tbriifldcfration of it, in order to fhew 
more fully flow' much it has been magh& 
fied* ahd'With what propriety and effedfc 
teftimdriy may be employed to gain cre- 
dit to' the fupeirnatural fa&s of Chrifti- 
anity-T— This (hall be my bufihiefs in the 
, . . ( z greateft 
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gfeateft part of what remains of this DiT- 
ifemtidn. ' 

There are many events, not miraculous, 
which yet have a previous incredibility 
ih them fimilar to that of mkaeleS, and 
by no mtarrs inferior td it. The events 
I meam, are all fuch phenomena in na- 
ture as ace quite new and ftrange to us. 
No one can doubt whether thefe are ca- 
pable of full proof by teftimony.-— I 
could, for inftance, engage by my own 
fingle teftimony to convince any reafon- 
able perfon, that I have known one of the # 
fruman fpecie*, neither deformed nor an 
idiot, and duly thirty inches high, who 
arrived at his fnoft mature ftate at feven 
years of age, and Weighed then eighteen 
pounds ; but from that time gradually 
declined, and died at feventeen, weigh- 
ing only twelve pounds, and with almoft 
rvery mark of old age upop him. Now, 
according to Mr Hume's argument, no 
teftimony can prove fuch a faft j for it 
might be faid, that nothing being more 
common than the falfehood of teftimony, 
nor more uncontmon than fuch a fall, it 

r muft 
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nittft be contrary to all reafon to believe : . 
it oh the evidence of teftimony . 

1 • 

Itdeferves particular ndtrce here, that 
ih judging from experience concerning 
tfte probability of events, we fhould 
alwiys take care to fatisfy ourfelves, 
that there is nothing wanting to render 
the cafes, from which we argue, per- 
fectly alike. Our knowledge that an 
eVent has always or generally happened 
ih certain eircumftances, gives no reafon 
for believing •that the fame event will 
happen, when thefe eircumftances are 
Altered : And, in truth, We are fo 

■ 

ignorant of the ebnftitution of the world 
2hd of the fprings v of events, that it is 
Seldom poffible for us to know what dif- 
ferent phcefiomefta may take place, on any 
the leaft change in the fituation of nature, 
or the circumftdftfces of obje&s. It was 
inattention to this that occafioned the 
miftakc of that kfrig of Siam f mentioned 
by Mr, Locke, who reje&ed, as utterly . 
ifttttdible, thc^ctiKWrt. which was given 
2 him 
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him -of, the effe&s e£ ^old /upon water in r 
Europe. His unbelief was plainly ^foe^ 
effed: of ignorance. And this indeed is 
almoft as often the cafe with unbelief. 

» * „■ ■ 

as with its contrary. Qive to a common ; 

man an account of the moft remarkable 

■ ••••• • « .» . .. 

experiments in natural philofbphy : Tell 
him that you can freeze him to death 
by blowing warm air upoq him before 
a goodjlre; or that you often divert 
yourfelf with bottling up lightning and 
difcharging it thro* the bodies of your 
acquaintance ; and he will perhaps 
look upon you as crazy, or, at leaft, . he 
will think himfelf fur? that you mean tp 
deceive him. Could we fuppofe him to 
have adopted Mr. Hume V method of rea- 
foning, he might fay, u That what 
" you apquaint him with is contrary to 
€< uniform experience; that he cannot be- 
" lieve you without quitting a guide that 
€C has never deceived him, to follow one 
" which is continually deceiving him ; 
'" and that, therefore, fuchfa&s, whe» 
'* reported by teftimony, are more pro- 

" perly 
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ff perly fubje&s of derijion than argu- 
" ment" But, how obvious would be the 
weaknefs of his reafoning ? — A perfon ia 
fuch circumftances, who thought j uftly, 
would confider how complicated and ex- 
tenfive the frame of nature is, and how 
little a way his obfervations have reached. 
This would fhew him that he can be no 

» 

competent judge of the powers of nature, 
and lead him to expert to find in it things 
ftrange and wonderful, and confequently 
to enquire what regard is due to the tef- 
timony which informs him of fuch fadts, 
rather than haftily to rejedt them. — One 
cannot help being greatly difgufted with 
the inclination which fhews itfelf in many 
perfpns, to treat with contempt what- 
ever they hear, be it ever fo well attefted, 
if it happens that they are not able to ac- 
count for it, or that it does not coincide 
with their experience, juft as if they knew 
all that can take place in nature, or as if 
their experience was the ftandard of truth 
and the meafureof poffibility. This is to 
give, themfelves up to the influence of a 

F f prin- 
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principle ^rhich has a terid^ricy to utafiir 
them for fdciety, £ftd, in effed, Wring 
jtheir taindsagainft light andftnpro^mefat. 
If We Would be truly Wife, we 6tr£ht, a* 
the ikme time that we £re upon bur #tiaf ci 
Vgainft deception, to avoid cafreftdly a vaih 
fcepticifm, preferving dpenrtefs With t*e^ 
fped to any evidence that cafn be offered 
to us on every fubjeft, from b ferifeof tfdr 
own ignorance ^and narrow Wews.^— Btrt 
to come more dire&ly to the fubjeift titf- 

der confideration. 

» 

Tttiere is, I have faid, no grfeafftfr in- 
credibility in a miracle, thkn ih/fodi 
fads as thofe I have mentioned. ! It has 
been already fhewn, p. 393, &c that fhe 
moft uniform experience affords no reafon 
for concluding, that the courfe of nature 
will never be interrupted, or'that any na- 
tural event which has hitherto happened, 
will always ha'ppfen. It has appeared, on 
the contrary, that' there muft be always 
Reafon againft this conclufion. There 
* clay, I have faid, be fecret catifes Which 
~ 2 will 
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will iiroetimes counteract thofe by which 
the /courJGb of nature is carried on. We 
are .under no .more neceffity of thinking 
thatit ipuft be the fame in all ages than in 
all climates. Dpring the continuance of a- 
WQrld,, there m^y be periods and emer- 
gencies in which its affairs may take a 
new turn, and very extraordiqary events 
.happen.— In particular, there are, for 
aught we know, fuperior beings who may 
fometimes interpofe in our affairs, and 
over-^vile the ufual operations of natural 
sayfcs *. We are Sp far from baying 

» 

any f eaJfon to dejiy .this, that .if #ny 
epd wojrjthy of fuph &% ioterpofttipn ap- 
pears., ppthitig is , more credible, — There 
was, undoubtedly, a time whoa this 
earth .was reduced into its prefent ha- 
bitable ftate and form. This muft 

F f 2 have 

■ » 

*■ * • 

, * rSure it is, that JVtr. .Hume, at Jeaft, jcarjriot 
difpitfe the credibility of this, who has faid of the 
fyftem of pagan mythology, that it feems more than 
-probable that fomewhere or other in the. imiyerfe, it 
.is really, carried into execution. Natural Ji^ory of 
.fitli{i*#p k Seft. 1 1 th. 
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have been a time of miracles, or of the 
exertion of fupernatural power. Why 
muft this power have then fo entirely 
withdrawn itfelf, as never to appear af- 
terwards ? The vani firing of old ftars> 
and the appearance of new ones, is pro- 
bably owing to the deftruttion of old 
worlds, and the creation of new worlds. 
It is reafonable to believe that events of 
this kind are continually happening in 
the immenfe univerfe ; and it is certain, 
that they muft be brought about under 
the direftion of fome fuperior power. 
There is, therefore, the conftant exertion 
of fuch power in the univerfe. Why 
muft it be thought that, in the lapfc of 
fix thoufand years, there have been no 
occafions on which it has been exerted on 
our globe ? 

What I am now faying is true on the 
fuppofition that a miracle, according to 
the common opinion, implies a violation 
or fufpenfion of the laws of nature. But, 
in reality, this is by no means neceflarily 
2 include^ 
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included in the idea of a miracle, A 
fenfible and extraordinary effett produced 
by fuperior power, no more implies that a 
law of nature is violated, than any com- 
mon effeB produced by human power. 
This has been explained in thediflertation 
on Providence, p. 80, 81 • and it has a 
confiderable tendency to render the ad- 
miffion of a miracle more eafy. 

Thefe obfervations demonftrate, that 
there is nothing of the improbability iv\ 
miracles which fome have imagined. I 
may even venture to fay, that they have in 
them a much lefs degree of improbability, 
than there was, antecedently to obferva- 
tions and experiments, mfxicYipbanomena 
as comets, or fuch powers as thofe of mag- 
netifm and eleftricity* My reafon for this 
aflertion is, that it is far more likely that 
the courfe of nature (hould fome time or 
other fail, than that any particular powers 
or efFeds fhould exift in nature, which 
we could before-hand guefs, 

F f 3 A due 
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A due attention to thefe arguments 
Will neceflarily difpofe a candid enquirer 
to give a patient hearing id any teftimo- 
ny which aflures him/ that there a&ually 
have been miracles. It appears that tode- 
clinc this, under thepretence that nothing 
different from the common cbu'rfe of 
things can be proved by teftimony, js ex- 
tremely unreafonable. — The miracles of 
the New Teftament, in particular, have 
tbany circumftances attending them which 
jrecommend them ftrongly to our good 
Opinion, and whichlay us underindifpenf- 
jtble obligations to give the evidence for 
them afair and patientexaminatron . Such 
is the ftate of mankind, that there is no- 
thing more credible, than that our affairs 
have not always been fuffered to go on en- 
tirely of themfelves, A revelation to in- 
ftrudt and reform a finful and degenerate 
world isfo far from implying any abfqrdi- 
ty, that it is an effedt of divine goodneft 
which mightvery feafonablybehoped for. 
There appears to have been great need of 
it ; and it feems to be certain, that there 

muft 
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mud have been a revelation at the begin- 
ning of the world. If we rejeft the mira- 
cles mentioned in the New Teftament, 
it will not be poffible to give any tolera- 
ble account of the eftablifhment of fuch 
a religion as the chriftian among man- 
kind, by a few perfons of no education 
or learning, in oppofition to all the pre- 
judices and powers of the world. The ex- 
cellence of the end for which they were 
wrought; the myriads of mankind which 
they brought over to piety and goodnefs, 
and the amazing turn they £ave to the 
ftate of religion by deftroying, in a few 
years, a fyftem of idolatry which had 
been the work of ages, and eftablifhing 
on its ruins the knowledge and worflbip 
of the one true God ; thefe, and various 
other undeniable fads which might be 
enumerated, give them a high credibility^ 
We fee l\ere an occafipn worthy of the uffe 
of fuch weans, 3fld I prp^gl?$ty that, if 
ever fince the creation there has been any 
interpofition of fuperior power, this was 
{he time. 

Ff 4 
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CONCLUSION. 

Enough has been now faid in anfwer to 
the objection which has been the chief 
fubjeft of this cjiffertatipn *. The jieceffary 

con-> 

* Some of the principal obfervations which I have 
made may be found in the chapter of Bifhop Butler's 
Analogy on the fuppofed prefumption againft q Reve- 
latioriy confidered as miraculous* Had I remembered 
this, it is probable I fhould not have thought of 
drawing up" this diflertation. The greateft part 6f 
the paflage I refer to I fhall here give, in ordfer to 
lave the reader the. trouble of turning to it, and alfo 
to enable him to judge how far what 1 . have writ, 
fliould it anfwer no other end, may be of ufe to 
illuftrate and ftrengthen what this excellent author 
has faid. 

" Firft of all, there is a very ftrong prefumption 
« c againftcommon fpeculative truths, and againft the 
« c moft ordinary fa£h before the proof of them, 
U which yet is overcome by almoft any proof. There 
< c is a prefumption of millions to one againft the ftory 
c< ofCaefar, or any other man. For, fuppofea num- 
*< ber of common fads fo and fo circumftanced, of 
f< which one had no kind of proof, fliould happen to 
* c come into one's thoughts, every one would, with- 
$$ out any poffible dout>t, conclude them to Be falfe. 

« M4 
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tonclufion from it is, that the main bu- 
fincfs of thofe who oppofe chriftianity 

fhould 

« And the like may be faid of a fingle common fa&. 
« And from hence it appears, that the queftion of 
4C importance, as to the matter before us, is concerning 
" the degree of the peculiar prefumpcion fuppofcd 
" againft miracles j not whether there be any pre- 
" fumption at all againft them. For, if there be the 
" preemption of millions to one againft the moft 
" common fa£ts ; what can a fmall preemption, 
<c additional to this, amount to, though it be pecu- 
" liar ? It cannot be eftimated, and is as nothing, 
« TJie only material queftion is, whether there be 
* c any fuch prefumption againft miracles, as toren- 
<c der them in any fort incredible. Secondly, Ifwc 
u leave out the confideration of religion, we are in 
" fuch total darknefs upon what caufes, occafions, 
€€ reafons or circumftances the prefent courfe of 
" nature depends, that there does not appear any 
<c improbability foror againft fuppofing, that five or 
4< fix thoufand years may have given fcope for caufes, 
" occafions, reafons or circumftances, from whence 
c( miraculous interpofitions may have arifen. And 
" frpm this, joined with the foregoing obfervation, 
*' it will follow, that there muft be a prefumption, 
" beyond all comparifon greater, againft the par- 
" ticular common fafts juft now inftanced in, than 
$ againft miracles in general) before any evidence 

"of 
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fhouldbc, to invalidate the *#/y£? evidence 
for it. Every attempt of this kind would 

deferve 

« of either. But," thirdly 9 take in the confideratioa 
«* of religion, or the moral fyftem of the world, and 
** then we fee diftinct particular reafofts for mira- 
*« cles ; to afford mankind inftru£tion, additional to 
«« that of nature, and % tO atteft the truth of it. — 
" Lqfllyi Miracles muft not be compared to corn- 
et mon natural events, but to the extraordinary pbae- 
* c nomena of nature. And then the comparifon will 
** be between the prefumption againft miracles, and 
** die prefumption againft fuch uncommon appear- 
«« ances, fuppofe, as comets, and againft there be- 
« c ing any fuch powers in nature as magnetifm and 
«« electricity, fo contrary to the properties of other 
«« bodies, not endued with thefe powers. — Upon 
" all this, I conclude, that there iscertainly no fuch 
* c . prefumption againft miracles as to render them in 
« c any wife incredible. That on tl^e contrary, our 
c< being able to difcern reafons for them gives a pofi- 
« tive credibility to the hiftory of them, in cafes 
" where thofe reafons hold : And that it is by na 
€< means certain, that there is any peculiar prefump- 
* c tion at all, from analogy, againft miracles, as dif- 
* c tinguifhed from other ex traordi nary phaenomeiia, ,> 
Analogy of Religion, &e. p. 243, &c. 

Since the firft publication of thefe Diflertations, 
prhat is faid in this paffage of " the improbability in 

common 
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deferve the moft fcrious regard ; and, it 
is vain to think of overthrowing chrifti- 

anity 

common fads," has been controverted by perfons 
of whofe judgment I have reafon to entertain a high 
Opinion. I muft, therefore, beg leave here to recai 
the reader's attention to this fubjed, by laying before 
him fome further obfervations upon it. Thofe who 
are already fetisfied, and to whom probably, in what 
follows, I fhall appear too minute and tedious, will, 
1 hope, excufe me. 

In order to difcover whether there is an impro- 
bability in common fads, independently of the tefti* 
taony on whofe credit they are believed, let the con* 
nexion of fuch fads with teftimony be withdrawn, 
and then let it be confidered what they are. If upon 
doing this 5 that is, if upon making them objeds of 
imagination unfupported by any proof, they become 
improbable, the point, I flioukl think, will be deter- 
piined : For to find that a fad, when its connexion 
with teftimony is withdrawn, becomes improbable, is 
the fame as to find, that, independently of teftimony, 
it is improbable. A fad reported by teftimony, iflt 
has in itfelf no improbability, will continue to have 
no improbability when the fupport of teftimony is 
taken away. This is true of fuch a fad as that it 
froze in England between the 1 ft and ioth of laft 
January ; but the contrary is true of fuch fads a# 
that the king was then ill, or that the miniftry wa| 
^hen changed, and fuch and fuch perfons advanced to 
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anity in any other way. As far as there is 
reafon to believe* that the Apoftles were 

neither 

power. — I cannot conceive of any clearer way of de- 
ciding any point than this is. However, as to fame 
it is not fatisfa&ory, let us confider this point in 
other lights, taking along with us the following 
definitions and proportions. 

Definition ift. An event is probable, when theodds 
for its happening are greater 3 than thofe again/} its hap- 
pening ; improbable, when the odds again/1 are greater 
than thofe for \ and neither probable nor improbable 
when thefe odds are equal. — This is the proper fenfe 
of thefe words ; but the writers on the dofirine of 
chances ufe the word probable in a more general fenfe. 

Definition 2d. Two events are independent, when 
the happening of one of them has no influence on 

the other. 

Propofition ift. The improbabilities of independent 
events are the fame whether they are confideredy aiwf/j 
or feparatefy. That is ; the improbability of an event 
remains the fame, whether any other event which 
has no influence upon it happens at the fjrme time 
with it, or not. This is felf-evident. 

Propofition 2d. The improbability that tv^o indepen- 
dent events, each of them not improbable, fliould 
both happen, cannot be greater than the odds of three 
to one; this being theodds that two equal chances 
fhall not both happen j and an equal chance being 

the 
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neither deceived, nor intended to deceive, 
we are under a neceffity of receiving the 

fads 

the loweft event of which it can be faid that it is not 
improbable. Thus, in throwing up a half- penny, I 
have an equal chance for turning up beads* Another 
alfo, in doing this at the fame time, has an equal 
chance for turning up heads. It is improbable that we 
fhould both of us turn up heads, and this improbabi- 
lity is the odds of three to one. If two events are ia 
any degree probable, there is not fo much as thete 
odds againft their co-incidence. 

From thefe premifes will arife a demonftration that 
common fa&s, or (to fpeak more properly) particular 
fafts of a common nature, have a very high impro- 
bability in them which is conquered by teftimony. 
For, in order to be fufficie^tly explicit, let us take 
the two following fails : "The laying of a wager that 
" number 1500 fhall be firft drawn in a lottery; 
and " the iftual drawing of that number firft. 
Thefe are independent events 5 for laying- the wa- 
ger cannot of itfelf have, any influence on impro- 
bability ox improbability of drawing the number about 
which it is laid. They are- alfo, when taken fepa- 
rately, common fads, and would either of them, if 
reported ieparately, be believed without fcruple on 
common teftimony. When reported together ; that 
is, when it is faid that they have both happened, every 
one is neceflarily fenfible of an improbability, and 
that this improbability is at leaft 49,999 to 1, fuppof- 
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fads to which they gave witness, the' 
miraculous* Let then unbelievers prove, 

if 

ing the number of tickets in the lottery to be 50,000. 
But, by propofition 2d, there could not be a greater 
improbability in the happening of both thefe events 
(if feparately not improbable) than the odds of 3 to x. 
It follows, therefore, with the ftri&eft evidence, that 
this is a falfe fuppofition. 

Let us next con fider what thedegceeof . this feparate 
improbability muft be. — It appears that at leaft it muft 
be fo great as to be capable of producing an impro- 
bability of 49>999 to 1 in the happening of both 
trents. But it is obvious that, after the wager, this 
is the improbability of one of the events, orof draw- 
ing number 1500 ; and by propofition ift, rf it has 
- this improbability after the wager, it muft have had.it 
before. 49*999 to 1, therefore, was the feparate im- 
probability of this event ; that is, it is the improba- 
bility of it when reported by itfelf, and independently 
of its having been before-hand named. And there 
being no reafonto think that the improbability in the 
otter event, or in laying a wager about this particular 
number, is not at leaft equal, the refulting improba- 
bility that both fhould happen, muft, according to 
the laws of chance, be 2599'.999*999 to 1 . 

Further. This point may be otherwife proved thus. 
. The fame event cannot be both improbable and aot 
•improbable at the fame time. Different perfons in 
judging of the fame event will Jbrm the fame judg- 
ment, as far ap they judge rightly. $uppofe then that 

two 
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if it be poffibte, that there is m> fofficient 
r eafon to bclievt this. Let them fliew, 

that 

two different perfons are told fach a common fad 
*s that wuftiber 1500 was firft drawn in a lottery 
one of whdm knows that a wager bad been laid about 
it, or that it bad been before-hand named, and* the 
other knows nothing of any ctrcumftance of this 
kind. The former would judge the event improba- 
ble, and Che latter would be fenfibk of no improba- 
bility in it. Which of thefe perfons j udges rightly ? 
the former, without doubt. There was indeed an 
improbability that this number fhould bedrawn : and 
•it mtfkes no difference, that one man happens to be in 
circumftances that force him to perceive it, arid another 
not. That this number happened to be named befors- 
Iwnd, no more affe£h the improbability of drawing 
it, than that I yefterday writ a letter or took a walk; 
and the improbability of drawing it after being lb 
nataied, is no more than the improbability of drawing 
any other particular number. So true is this, that 
Were two witneffes, apparently of equal credit, to re- 
p6rt, 6ne that this number had been drawn, and the 
trther that another had been drawn, there would not 
arife the leaft reafon, nierely from the improbability 
'that ^he number fhould be drawn which had been 
Ttetned, for any preference of one report to the other. 
Sappbfe a trial at law 'about the number firft drawn, 
•'•inWhone^tnefs todepofe that number 1500 had been 
"fi& drawn, and another, number 1600, how ridi- 

lulpu* 
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that Chrift and his Apoftles were either 
cntbufiajis or impo/lors, and account for 

their 

culous would it be to alledge as a circumftance ren- 
dering one of the depofitions left likely to be true 
than the other, that forae time ago > and unknown 
to the witnefles, there had been a wager laid about 
drawing the former number ? 

In the latter end of the preceding fedion I have 
affigned the reafon of the greater reluctance with 
which, after being previoufly named, we fliould 
believe that number 1500 had been drawn than any 
other. It is only when the reporter is known to be 
acquainted with this circumftance, that there would 
be any reafon for fuch relu&ance. — In cafes where 
there appears any (hiking co-incidence, we are led 
to entertain a diftruft of teftimony, or to apprehend 
that it wants the probability it would otherwif* have, 
on account of the temptation which there is in fuch 
cafes to deceive. Where we fee nothing of this kind, 
• we at once receive its reports without regarding im- ' 
probabilities* Ou the contrary; where any circum- 
ftance appears which may be the foundation of a de- 
fign to deceive, we receive its reports with almoft 
equal diffidence, whether the improbabilities are little 
or great : J\nd it is on this account that, in many 
cafes, we are much affe&ed with particular impro- 
babilities, though in others we are not at all fenfible 
pf equ^l pr greater improbabilities.— -I do not know 

Jiow 
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their conduct and writings on one of 
thofe fuppofitions, taking along with thenx 

the 

jhow better to illuftrate this than in the following 
manner. 

Suppofeaheap of icoo bits of white paper, mark- 
ed with the numbers i, 2, 3, &c. up to 1000, with one 
black paper among them. Were it reported that out 
of fuch a heap a perfon had drawn the firft trial the 
white paper marked 512, we fhould eafily aflent 
without minding^ or even feeing any improbability. 
But were it reported, in the fame manner, that the 
black paper had been drawn, we fhould helitate, and 
think what we heard improbable. Now, the impro- 
bability in both cafes is the fame ; and, there being 
no more danger of* a deception offenfe in one cafe thart- 
in the other, the true reafpnofthe difference muff: 
be, agreeably to what I have obferved, that in the 
former cafe, we fee nothing that can be a foundation 
for a defign to deceive, number 512 having nothing 
in it to recommend it to a preference; whereas in the 
latter cafe we fee the contrary. For this reafon we 
fhould, in like manner, give a readier aflent to are- 
port that number 512 had been drawn. than number i, 
or any other number which feemed to have anything 
diftinguifhing in it that could tend to prejudice the 
mind in its favour. And for this reafon alfo, we 
fhould believe an account that this number had been 
drawn out of (uch a heap, more readily than that a 

G g black 
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the coti&diraiiotx? hfow wild arid frdtttrif* 
Aey mt/ft RsHfc Start* if the fori*** to* 

how 

Sack paper had Been dratwrToitt 6$ ahfeapof only ten' 
white and one black,: tho' the improbability in the 
one cafe is a hundred times greater than in the other, 
-i— — It is thus chiefly, in my opinion** We are to ac* 
Count for the difference in our regard to the reports of 
teftimony, and for our being deter mineain flich cafes,, 
much more by fome particular circumftance* in fads- 
tttan by any intrinfic improbabilities which they have; 

. Were a perfon to' tell us that in throwing fit 

common dies together, he had thrown thefot numbers 
*? 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, our alien t would be gained with fome 
difficulty, though the improbability of doing this is 
only 64 to i. But were tne fame perfon to tell us- 
any ftory of a common and uninterefting nature, we' 
fhould receive it without fcruple,- though perhaps 
on account of the variety of particular circumftances* 
ih it, previoufly improbable in a higher degree thaw 
can well be computed. — As fenfe y wherever it is- 
equally free from the danger of deception, convince* 
equally of an event, whatever its improbabilities are: 
As, for in ft a nee, it convinces equally that a bladt 
paper has been drawn out of a heap of white? papers,* 
whether the chance againft it was a hundred, a thou-* 
fand, or a million to one ; fo likewife does teftimony 
unlefs there appears fome thing that may be likely 
to give oceafion to deceit. 
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how profane and abandoned if the latter. 
But let them not pretend that they are able 

to 

In what I have faid, I have all along kept to the 
proper fenfe of the word improbable, as it has been, 
defined at the beginning of this note. But it is gene- 
rally ufed with fuch laxnefs and ambiguity, as can- 
not but mHlead us, if >ye are not attentive. — Were 
we to be told that there was a ftorm of thunder and 
lightning at fuch a place in the month of July, we 
fhould fay that it was not improbable. And we fhould 
fay the fame, .were we to hear that it happened oq. 
fuch a day, at fuch an hour, and that fuch and fuch 
perfons were killed : In both cafes meaning only in 
general, that events of this kind frequently happened, 
and t£at there was no reafon to confider them as in- 
credible. But if we aimed at fpeaking with ftrift pro- 
priety, we fhould ufe different language; for, if a 
ftorm of thunder in July is only not improbable, 
that is, an event not more unlikely to happen than 
not ; a ftorm on fuch a day, and at fuch an hour, 
doing fuch and fuch particular damages, is an event 
of which thecontrary muft be true. — In like manner ; 
fhould we be, told that fuch a perfon had got the 
IO,oool. prize in the lottery, it might be faid that 
it was not improbable^ meaning that as fome perfon 
muft have it, we can eafily believe that this perfon 
has had it : not that there were ho odds againft his 
having it ; for all know that there muft have been 
very great odds againft his having it, though a 
' Gg 2 report 
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to proves priori, thatno accounts of tnit an- 
cles can be true; or fatisfy themfelves with 

faying 

report which comes tnrbugfi a hundred hands, and 
for the" truth of which perhaps the odds are very* 
inconfiderable, would convince us that he really has 
had it. Should it be added, that he had but one 
ticket, we fhould receive the report as readily as if 
we knew he had 20, though this makes a great 
difference in the improbability of the event. 

Thefe obfervations, I hope, may be of ufe to ex- 
plain and confirm thofe* which have been made before 
on the nature of Hiftoti cat Evidence. It feems to fol- 
low from them undeniably, that the previous impro-^ 
babilities of events do by no means afle& the credit 
of teftimony in the manner implied in Mi*. Hume's 
argument. The pofition, therefore, on which this 
argument is founded, cannot be maintained.' In or- 
der to gain ailcnt to a report, it is not neceffiry that 
there fhould be greater probability or odds for its 
truth, than againjl the happening of the event. 

There is a very Itrong prefumption againfl: the 
fimpleft common ftory before any evidence for iu 
On the contrary ; againft miracles in general there is' 
no prefumption at all j for it has been proved that 
we have no realbn for thinking that the courfe of na- 
ture will continue always the fame. Miracles, there- 
fore, in general) are in theftricleftfenfe, not improbable. 
That is y it is as likely as not, that fome time or other, 
during the continuance of a world, the ufual ope- 
rations 
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&yiog lazily, that deceit and falfehood are 
very common, and miracles very extraordi- 
nary, and that, therefore, the wholequef- 

. tion is decided, and there can be no occa- 
fion for anyfurther examination. Aperfon 
who fhouldreafon in this manner, in other 
inftanceSj wolild be quite ridiculous, Tef- 
timony is an evidence which admits of an 
infinite variety of degrees, and which, 

* fometimes, is fcarcely fhort of demon*- 
itration. Tho' it often deceives, yet there 

. are fome kinds of it that have never Re- 
ceived, and that cannot deceive. It is 

- :orie of the principal fources of all our 

G g 3 ' information 

*ration6 of phyficai caufes lhould* in fome inftances, 
fail, and fupernatural power interpofe. And with re- - 
fpect to particular miracles, or miracles faid to have 
been wrought at fuch a time, and attended with fuch 

. and fuch particular circumftances, they are capable 
of being proved by teftimony in the fame manner with 
.any other particular fa£ts. And if it is any proof of 
the contrary, that they are more improbable and ex- 
traordinary than it is that the reports of teftimony 
fhould be falfe, there is likewife a proof, that we 
ought not to believe teftimony when it reports num- 
berlefs fa&s, which every one in the common courfe 
of life is continually ready to believe without diffi- 

> #ulty on its credit. 
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information and knowledge, Toargae, 
therefore, againft chriftianity from the 
general topic of the commonnefs of falfe 
teftimony, is trifling and unjuft, unlefsit 
can be (hewn, that it has been common 
ior fucb teftimony as that of the apofiks to 
\>t falfe *. Hiftorical evidence being of 

all 

* It has appeared in this Diflertation, that the ob- 
jection, which is themainfubje&of it, is applicable to 
fa&s for which we have the evidence offenfe, as Well 
as thofe which depend on the evidence of teftimony. 
Were we to be eye-witneffes to any thing tyuke new 
to us, and out of the ufual courfe of nature, it might 
1>e faid, that what we perceive being contradictory 
"to uniform experience, but deceptions of our fenfes 
common ; therefore, it muft bewrongtotbeheve the 
yeality of it ; becaufe, this would be trufting a 
feebler experience in oppofition to a ftronger, or, 
receiving a fa& upon an evidence, thefalfehood of 
which would be lefs uncommon than the fad itfelf. 
He, therefore, that will guide hi mfelf by -the princi- 
ples which are the foundation of' this obje<Sion, and 
balance oppofite experiences in the manner it re- 
quires, muft have been an unbeliever, though he 
\\2Afeen the miracles related in the New Teftament. 

h Though our fenfes have often deceived us, 

we cannot help relying, in general, without diffi- 
dence on their information. There are innumerable* 

circumftances 

,1 •'.!•.■• 
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^ degrees, what is true of other hiftorical 
.-evidence is nothing to tjhis. If the fadl6 
2X§ extraordinary, there aiay be peculiar 
.<urcum^ances attending ithem taking off 
all imj^rqb.abiility from jthem on this ac r 
jcount ; and it may <be even lefs wonderful 
that they ihould be true, than that the 
^eftimpny porting .them (hould be falfc 
tit has been fhewn indeed, that, in order 
4o our reception of the chriftian miracles, 
;it is by no means neccflkry to prove this. 
A great deal, however, has been faid tp 
yrove,it withjnuch ftreiigthvpf reafoo, by 

<* g 4 $& 

(scircumftances and inftances in which they have 
never deceived us : And, therefore, when in any 
particular inftance they convey to us any informa- 
tion, it is trifling to obje&, that they have informed 
,us wrong in fame other inftances, except thofe other 
inftances were of a fimilar nature. And even fuppof- 
ing the fimilarity, theobje$ion will be of little weight, 
,unlefs the number of fuch inftances in which they 
rhave deceived us, is nearly equal to or greater than 
-thofe in which they have not deceived us. — It has 
f been -{hewn that thefe obfervations are applicable, 
with like propriety and force, to the information jvc 
^receive.fromteftimony. 
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the defenders of Christianity *. Why 

(hould not fome notice be taken of the 

* Sec Dr. Adams's Eflay on Miracles. — When 
Mr. Hume, in a paflkge before quoted, p. 387, lays it 
down as a maxim, " That no teftimony is fufficient to 
" ettablifti a rpiracle, unlefs the falfehoodof it is more 
«* miraculous than the fad itendeavours toeftablifh j" 
his meaning, 1 {hould think, mult be, that as, accord- 
ing to him, no teftimony is fufficient to prove an or- 
dinary fact, unlefs its falfehood is improbable in a high- 
er degree than the faft is improbable, in the cafe of 
a miraculous fa£t the falfehood of the teftimony rauft 
be miraculous in a higher degree than the fa& is 
miraculous : that is, it mult be certain, that there is 
no other account to be given of the falfehood of the 
teftimony, bcfides a miraculous deception of the 
fcrifes and fubverfion of the faculties of the pcrforis 
who give it. We fhould not, therefore, be able to 
convince Mr. Hume of the truth of chriftianity, 
' though we could prove to a demonjt Vation, that the 
apoftles did not intend to deceive, and were not 
them lei ves deceived except miracles were employed 
to deceive them. It muft be further proved to him, 
that a miraculous deception of their, fenfes and fub- 
verfion of their faculties would be greater miracles 
than the fads they atteft. At this rate, agreeably 
to what was obferved in the Jaft note, it is plain, 
that had we ourfclvesfetn the miracles of Chrift and 
his apoftles, wc mult have been entirely doubtful 

about 
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Arguments tHey offer ? Why fhauld not 
thofe who rejedt chriftianity tell us, in 

particu- 

about them, unlefs we were perfuaded that a decep- 
tion of our fenfes required a greater exertion of fuper- 
natural power, than the reality of what we faw.— 
Surely, an argument that proves fo much cannot 
have any real weight. If juft, we are under a necef- 
fity of concluding, that there is no reafon to believe 
the reality of any thing we hear, fee or feej in any 
other fenfe, than as an idea or mode qf perception in 
our minds. This, however, cannot ftartle Mr* 
Hume ; for it is the very conclufion to which his 
philofophy carries us, and which, in his Treatife on 
Human Nature and Philofophical EJfays y he has, with 
an ingenuity that diftinguifhes all his writings, 
taught us to draw. 

I hope I fhall be excufed if I give room here to an 
bbfervation which is a little foreign to the prefent 
purpofe. — It has been obje&ed, that fuppofing the 
reality of the miraculous fads of chriftianity, there is 
no connexion between them and the truth of its doc- 
trines. This, in my opinion, is to trifle ihexcufa- 
bly ; nor can it be worth any chriftian's while to fay 
a word in anfwer to it, till one perfon is found who 
can honeftly declare, that he believes the miracles of 
Chrift, but denies his divine miffion ; that, in par- 
ticular, he is convinced that he raifed feveral perfons 
from the dead, and at laft rofe himfelf from the dead 
and afcended to heaven, and afterwards poured forth 
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4$f O* Efr*M ftvidtntt, 
jHffinJ*, hwfhe/flGeowtffor the&pi4 
frogrcfe it made to *h« wadd; for *h* 
AMBier in which St. Paul mentions the 
miryulogs gifts in his eptfUes; and fof 
*be jbrtitude with which the:apaftlp$, i* 
giving their fte£feaoay« Acijfiood amy 
«*«4<fly mtereft, «ad«t lag faiddown thtfir 
fives? Why, inftead of making any at- 
jtemptso/ thislundVdoghey, ingenqra], 

Infifton^yirfeyhjdi.iffi^ got ftfidfogg 
evidence, «r tiboad taeirobjieftioASon the 
julahentionfiaf dhiifiianfyty Iranian in#* 
rations awi^ja.cMftUhniayt^ with, 

pot taking^aiaartP &&>*#*&* M *s * 
it lies in the New Teftamet*? 

If the chiiiftian celigion i$ &ue, W£*haye 

» 

-clear mtbrtnationon points <be *wft inter- 

refting. 

on the tpoftlcs and firft chriftians tbqfe gifts of the 
Spirit mentioned in the New Teftament j but, a* 
the fame time, doubts whether he faid true when he 
declared, that he was the refurrtfTyen ajfd the lifet 
that all power was given him in.beaven and tfirtb \ filtd 
that thi hour wcuhl ccme> iphen all thai ore in their 
jraits jhould hear his voice and &me forth* they that 
Jtave done good to the refurreStionof.life^ and they that 
fan: done roil to the refurreftion of damnation? Job? 
XL 25.— Ver. 28, 29, . 
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refting. A vicious man has every thing *© 
fear, and a virtuous man every thing to 
hope. The queftion, therefore, whether 
it is of divine original, is, as I obferved 
*t the beginning of this differ Lation, of 
wrfpeakable importance. It is inexcufa- 
fcleto treat it with indifference ; or, with 
conceited half- thinkers, tofufferourfelves 
to be led into infidelity by a few fpecious 
^difficulties, without critically examining 
the original code itfelf, and confidering 
♦Carefully the joint force of all theevidences 
mtematj external and prefumptive taken 
together, If, after fuch an examination, 
any perlon fhould judge, that the whole 
amount of the evidence is inadequate to 
the .proof of the*fa£ts on which chrifti- 
anky is founded, he ought next to confi- 
i&er how iar it goqs toward* proving them. 
That it 'goes feme way towards this 15 
absolutely certain. The furtheft that any 
enquirer cangoinhis jejeftion.of chrifti- 
anity is, -to think that the obje&ions out- 
Tveigh the evidence ; but he cannot pof* 
$bty thirik that there is no evidence. J 
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Should imagine indeed, that he cannot 
poffibly avoid feeing, that there is very 
confiderable and ftriking evidence, tho' 
he may judge it inefficient . It is not con- 
ceivable, that anyone can read the New 
Teftament, and obferve with what a force 
and purity, before unknown, it teaches 
morality and natural religion] thefublime 
and Angular character it hasdrawn, with- 
out the leaft appearance, of art or effort, 
in the hiftory it gives of the life, difcourfes 
and Miracles of JefusChrift; and the fpi- 
rit of piety, goodnefs, love and heavenly 
mindednefe which breathes thro' all its 
parts : It is not, I fay, conceivable, that 
any perfon after fuch a perufal of the New 
Teftament can be able eafily to perfuade 
.himfelf, that the writers of it were fuch 
miracles of madnefs or profligacy, as they 
muft have been, if the fads to which they 
bore teftimony were falfe, and the religion 
they taught an impofition on man}dnd.-r- 
But not to dwell on this. For the reafon 
which has been affigned it is certain, that 
no infidels, who are inquifitive and can- 

did t 
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did, can go beyond a ftate of doubt . They 
muft acknowledge that, at leaft, there is 
evidence enough to give a chance for the 
truth of chriftianity, and they ougbt to 
confider ferioufly to what this chance 
amounts, and what obligations, in refped 
of practice, their own ftate of doubt lays 
them under. Would they do this, they 
could never, make chriftianity a fubjed of 
ridicule or contempt. Though ^otcon- 
vinced of its truth, they would live un- 
der the apprehenfion that it may pofll- 
bly prove true. Thofe who do not ad: 
thus cannot reafqnably complain of the 
threatenings denounced in the fcrip- 
tures againft infidelity. Thefe threat- 
enings certainly fhould not be applied, 
nor were they ever intended to be applied 
to any honeft enquirers, be their doubts 
what they will. Nothing is fundamen- 
tal befides a fincere defire to know and 
pradife truth and right, or an honeft and, 
good heart. Speculative errors can be no 
further criminal, than they proceed from 
criminal difpofitions, and are made fane- 
Z tuarie? 
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tuaries for vice. The unbelief condemned 
in the New*fejtamcnt is only that which 
has this foorcc, as our Lord has himfelf 
txprefsly told us. Johniii. \%, 19. He 
that heliport b not is condemned already, be- 
caufe be batb not believed in the name of 
tbe only begotten Son of God. And this is 
the condemnation, the reafon of the con- 
demnation, that Rgbt is come into tbe 
'world, and men hoe darknefs rather than 
light, becauje their deeds are evil. For 
every one who doth evil batetb the light f 
neither comet b to tbe light, left bis deeds 
Jlmild be reproved. " How far thefc 
words areapplicable to any modern infidels 
they themfelvesonly are capable of deter- 
mining. There is a wide difference be- 
tween the ftate of things now, and in the 
times of Chrift and his Apoftles. — The 
favourablenefs of chriftianity to virtue 
mull: indeed be a powerful recommenda- 
tion of it to good minds ; and is almoft 
enough, without the aid of miracles, to 
prove its heavenly original. For this 
reafon, thole who do the will of God are 
% Kkely 
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likely fo know of the daftfine whether it &f 
of God*. , Northing is much more iticfd- 
^dible than that a religioft fo calculated to 
raife oar afffc&ions above this world, art4 
to lead us to all that is holy and worthy, 
fliould be theoffspring of fdch wickedfiefc 
is that of its fir ft preachers ffouft have 
been, if they were impoftors.— --But what- 
ever effed conflderatiofiS 6f this kind 
have tipoii tfie, 1 am far fitoift thinking 
that it is *iec*f&ry they fhottld have the 
fame effedt uf>oii others. The difficulties 
Which all inquifitiVe and candid chfiftiah* 
mtf ft themlfel ves feel, may undoubtedly 
appear to even good minds in fo ftrong 
alight, is to leave them unfatisfied. It 
Woiild be much better, if chriftians, in* 
ftead of being fo free as they often are in 
afcribing infidelity to the worft motives, 
would take care that their own faith is 
the refult of honeft enquiry, and at the 
fame time ftudy todemonftrate the excel- 
lence of their religion by the excellence 
of their tempers and lives. Would 

* John vii, ij. 
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to God, they could be engaged to this. 
Chriftianity would then flourifh, and the 
whole world would be foon won to the 
love and admiration of it, — Thofe chri- 
ftians who, infteadof adting thus, difgrace 
their religion by bitter tempers and evil 
works, while they pretend zeal for it j 
and, though they own the authority of 
Chrift, break his laws and caufe his name 
to be blafphemed ; fuch chriftians have 
more to anfwer for than can be imagined. 
They ought to afcribe to themfelves, in a 
great meafure, that infidelity which they 
are difpofed to lament, and which, per- 
haps, they wifh to punifh. Their faith 
is a curfe to them, and their friendfoip an 
erimity to Chrift:, by which he is injured 
more inexcufably and dangeroufly, thaa 
by any open and avowed oppofition. 
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